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* Up to 40% Better Wear than Standard HAF 
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“y Now it's possible to improve the quality of GR-S compounds by addition 
evi , of Du Pont NBC. This valuable compounding ingredient retards both 
RETARDS EXPOSURE 
CRACKING OF GR-S demonstrated in outdoor exposure tests in Florida where a stock containing 
: : 2 parts of NBC showed no cracking after 56 days of flexing. The control 


dynamic and static exposure cracking. Its effectiveness has been 





with no NBC had begun to crack after only two days. 








> 7 c¢ 
IME RO VED In neoprene stocks, exposure cracking isn’t a problem but Du Pont NBC 
Pele NCE will improve heat resistance. Neoprene compounds containing NBC show 
RESIST 
HEAT RESIS sh exceptionally good resistance to embrittlement during continuous service 
OF NEOPRENE at temperatures between 250°F. and 300°F. 
INHIBITS Du Pont NBC has proved very useful in retarding sunlight discoloration 
ice of colored neoprene compounds. A control sample showed substantial 
SUNLIGHT DISCOLORATION ae 
discoloration after 3 months’ exposure to indirect sunlight. Other samples 
NEOPRENE with only 0.5 part of NBC added did not discolor. 
c 


While Du Pont NBC broadens the usefulness of GR-S and neoprene compounds, it has an 
adverse effect on the aging of natural rubber. Consequently, NBC should not be used in 
rubber compounds or in stocks which will be in contact with rubber. 


If you have not yet investigated the use of Du Pont NBC in neoprene and GR-S, it will pay 
you to do so. Complete information is contained in Report No. 49-1. Extra copies are available ( 
if you've misplaced yours. And we'll be pleased to send samples of Du Pont NBC. Call your 
local Rubber Chemicals representative or write: 





E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
BRANCH C , 
Ss lie ‘iene ma i i enn si sls sll ln Win ih Gos aes aoa . — corn \ 
Akron 8, Ohio, 40 E. Buchtel Ave., HEmlock 3161 T “eT. ¢ ‘ 
ia p i ‘ 
Atlanta, Ga., 1261 Spring St., NW, EMerson 5391 D U PO N f R U B BER CH EM CAL we | 
] 
Boston 5, Mass., 140 Federal St., HAncock 6-1711 E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 
Chicago 3, Ill., 7 South Dearborn St., ANdover 3-7000 i 
a 
Los Angeles 1, Cal., 845 E. 60th St., ADams 3-5206 a 
\ 
New York 13, N. Y., 40 Worth St., COrtlandt 7-3966 
030% Anmnmasversary 
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Another new development using 


B. FE. Goodrich Chemical sar semionntims 





Athletic balls made by Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio. B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. supplies the Good-rite Resin 50 only. 


Adds thousands of bounces to 
athletic rubber balls! 


Good-rite Resin 50 improves rubber durability and flex life 


L basketball pictured will come 
through more games undamaged 
and as good as new than players 
would have thought possible a few 
years ago. Its Good-rite Resin 50- 
improved rubber cover is rip-proof, 
scuff-proof, and outwears leather balls 
9 to 1! 

Gravel or concrete surfaces won’t 
harm the rubber cover—whether it’s 
on a basketball, baseball or football. 
The balls retain perfect shape even 
after lengthy use. And because they 
are water-and-mildew-proof, extreme 
weather conditions do not affect them. 

Good-rite Resin 50 helps improve 


many more rubber products—and 
makes cost-savings on rubber-com- 
pounding, too. It is an easy-process- 
ing, reinforcing and stiffening agent, 
compatible with crude rubber and 
most American rubbers. It affords a 
new and simple approach to hardness 
problems. It saves time by eliminating 
masterbatching. And it gives rubber 
compounds better flex life... higher 
elongation . . . improved abrasion 
resistance . . . and better handling 
because Resin 50 acts as a plasticizer 
at processing temperatures. 
Good-rite Resin 50 is a white, free- 
flowing powder. Can be compounded 


in a wide range of colors. Send for 
helpful technical bulletin. Write Dept. 
CB-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A DIVISION OF 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Fibber Chemicals 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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rubber and EPC black. Tests proved super 
resistance to cut and crack growth, too! 


Tire treads made with Philblack E surpass all 
existing records for mileage! Here’s what 


actual road tests under severe conditions show. 
Up to 42% longer wear for cold rubber pas- 
senger car tires, compared with HAF black. 
And up to 24% more mileage for natural 


Order Philblack E in truckload or carload 
quantities from the technical sales representa- 
tive who calls on you, or from the nearest 
Philblack office. 





rubber truck tires, compared with natural 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EVANS BUILDING . AKRON 8 OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 5, N.Y. * 


A Trademork 





Philblack E, Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 
West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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Here’s a new, non-staining 
chemical stabilizer— developed 
by Naugatuck Chemical — that 
guards synthetic rubber quality all 
along the line. 


* Guards against pre-oxida- 
tion during manufacture 


* Guards against processing 
heat 


* Guards against deteriora- 
tion during storage 


* Guards against discolora- 
tion and staining in use 


DIiviStOM OF UMITED STATES 


" POLYGARD PROTECTS GR-S POLYMERS! 





Polygard’s superior protective 
and color stabilizing properties have 
led to its extensive use in govern- 
ment synthetic plants in the produc- 
tion of non-staining polymers. These 
synthetic rubbers are used for the 
production of white wall tires, shoe 
soles, tile, hospital sheets, sponge 
rubber, wire insulation and scores 
of other products. 

This new stabilizer may be used 
in either “hot” or cold” rubbers, and 
is particularly recommended for the 





NAU GAT UC K 


NS 
PQ BAVCATUCKY yzal 


A CONNEC TIRE & FT 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION e¢ Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ont. 


Rubber Chemicals » Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber » Plastics » Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 
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following non-staining grades: 
GR-S 1009, 1010, 1011, 1013, 1018, 
1019, 1020, 1503, 1504, and X-682. 

The charts above indicate the 
many advantages Polygard offers. 
For further information on this out- 
standing new stabilizing agent, send 
us the coupon below. 


Naugatuck Chemical, 1311 Elm Street 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Please send technical data on Polygard to: 
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The rubber market's growing! 


MAKE YOUR SALES GROW, TOO...WITH RUBBER 
PRODUCTS THAT HAVE A SNIFF THAT SELLS 


More and more foam and sponge rubber is being 
used in consumer products . , . pillows, mattresses, 
seat cushions. And it's a shock to a customer to dis- 
cover that air pockets in foam rubber are storage 


spaces for unpleasant odors. 


Odor appeal can easily make the important selling 
difference in your rubber products. And it's easy to 
give them the sniff that sells with “Alamask” odorants. 





e 
i Special note to Latex manufacturers... 
¢ Du Pont “Alamask’’ Odorants are now avail- 
* able in water dispersible form. 

. 


oe @ oP Oo #7 HCPC 4aereseaeenr ese eo 


Send today for your copy of our new booklet Du Pont ‘’Alamask”” 
Odorants for the Rubber Industry... or let us give you a recommen- 
dation for your rubber odor problem. Write E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Aromatics 
Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. Branch Offices: Atlanta, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, 


San Francisco. 


Du Pont Alamask Odorants 


TRADEMARK 


REG. U.S, PaT. OFF. 
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I’ YOU produce calendered vinyl 
products — films, sheet, flooring — 
you'll find that the new PLIovic G90V 
resin gives you better results and 
higher quality end products for all 
these reasons: 





High calender speeds are permitted» 
3ulk density gives economical proc- 
essing ¢ Scrap negligible—trim easily 
rerun * Color and clarity are excel- 
lent * Water absorption is low * Cold 


THE NEW PLIOVIC IS 
SIX-WAYS BETTER FOR CALENDERING 


temperature properties are good. 

Completely plant evaluated, PLIOVIC 
G90V can be compounded with low 
cost plasticizers and small amounts 
of stabilizers and release agents for 
calendering in the 350° F range. 

Write today for full details on 
properties, formulations, processing 
recommendations and other uses to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division 
Akron 16, Ohio 
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il- To help you evaluate the NEW PLIOVIC 
. 
a COMBOSITION. «5 62o6.cksicx 100% Polyvinyl Chloride Softening Point................. 182° F 
ne FON lisence puee de nvecms White Powder Intrinsic Viscosity............ 0.90 approx 
Wet Sieve Analysis........ 100% through 40 Mesh SOUHIEG iowa vie binncwewae we Very limited 
‘amask“’ Specific Gravity........... 1.40 COME recs cove gecwicisdeecnnaks None 
—n Bulking Value. ....6c0ceee. 42 Ibs./cubic foot fo CCE ELT PEELE Te Lee None 
Pont de Olsen Flow Temperature (11) in. flow/2 min. @ 1500 psi) 320° C. 
omatics 
Atlanta, 3 
idence, YY 
CHEMICAL 
Pliolite, Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliovic—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio . 
GOoOoD E ¥ EAR 
Use Proved Products y 
CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS B) I V | Ss | @) N 
The Finest Chemicals in Industry 
AISTRY 
We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday — ABC Network 
(ORLD 
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Why shop around? 
Just specify OSBORN’ 


OU KNOW OSBORN Brushes are good. To simplify buying 

and to assure getting unsurpassed quality, all you need to do is 
specify “OSBORN”. No need for shopping around. No chance for 
questionable quality. You can buy OSBORN paint, maintenance and 
power brushes with confidence because their workmanship and 
materials are backed by 60 years of OSBORN service to Industry. 
Order them automatically from your INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 
on the same order as other mill supplies. The Osborn Manufacturing 


Company, Dept. 878, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osho Bru 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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IT’S SIMPLE. You can make one 
order cover OSBORN brushes and 
other leading-brand mill supplies 
when you buy from your Industrial 
Distributor. This standard practice 
streamlines your purchasing, cuts 
your supplies inventory, assures you 
good service on top quality products. 





HANDY STOCK. Your Industrial Dis- 
tributor carries a large stock of 
OSBORN brushes to supply you with 
the right type of brush promptly. 
Saves your time. The OSBORN 
Master* Sweep Floor Brush shown 
is a nationally recognized product. 





FOR YOUR NEEDS. There is a com- 
plete line of Osborn power brushes 
to meet your cleaning and finishing 
problems. Built for Industry by the 
Company that knows Industry’s 
problems. They do their jobs 
thoroughly and fast. *Trade-mark. 
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NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
HIGH-QUALITY, 
HIGHLY UNIFORM 
INNERSOLES WITH 





one 

-and 

plies 

trial 

ctice Now you can make innersoles using 
cuts PLIOLITE S-6B — Goodyear’s use-proved 
you resins for rubber reinforcement—and gain 
ucts. all these advantages: 


e Uniformity within close tolerances 
e Elimination of curling and cracking 
e Freedom from perspiration absorption 
e Longer wear e Higher tear resistance. 


Innersoles made with PLIOLITE S-6B can be 
channeled and cut—can be used by shoe 
manufacturers in their standard equip- 
ment. Sheet and pre-cut innersole stock 
both offer excellent profit possibilities you 
won’t want to miss. 


Look over the table of rigid requirements 

met by PLIOLITE S-6B in innersole stock. 

And remember — whatever your reinforce- 
ment needs — you can step ahead of com- 
petition with PLIOLITE S-6B—“known as 

the best” reinforcing resin on the ee 
Dis- market. For full details, write: see e at 
k ol Goodyear, Chemical Division tng 
with Akron 16, Ohio mn 
ptly. neal gh Rees Hs 
IRN 
own 
duct. 











CHEMICAL \@ 7 

Fe; LEADING INNERSOLE : 
GOOD,” YEAR | 

‘ : ; ; : MANUFACTURER'S SPECIFICATIONS ? 
DIVISION 1h PPADS re | Easily Met with PLIOLITE $-68 
Tensile Strength, psi.........4.- over 1200 
Elongation, %.......scsceceecececeses 100-125 
PICHOSS) SOORQONG cs sias nce se vad uedudans 92-95 7 
CiaSCOnl TOG TB ks vivinciedvccccésias over 300: 
. 
com- Permanent Set at Break, %.....eseseeees under 35 4 
ishes We think you'll like ) 








hing “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” ; 
: | Evaky Gani ABC Necwosk Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovie— 

V the | cee eae ee es T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio ; 
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Produttion-ine 
your steam platen presses 
with 


BALDWIN 


HEATING PLATES 


scientifically ported for 
uniform surface temperature 
















ya”) 












Phantom view showing ports and 
passages. Above—riveted-plug 
platen. Right—Welded-edge- 
strip platen. 







When you’re looking for ways to boost output and cut rejects 

-look first at your heating plates. A hot-plate press is only as 
good as its platens. Unless you get uniform surface tempera- 
tures, you'll never get top production. 

Baldwin heating plates are designed to provide this all- 
important uniformity ... special manufacturing methods and 
equipment have been developed to produce passages of rifle- 
barrel accuracy, properly locate cross-ports, provide steam- 
seal plugs and attain smooth, parallel working surfaces. The 
results are showing -up in users’ shops—and are one reason 
why Baldwin Platen Presses are on the production lines of so 
many successful concerns. 

When you are repairing or modernizing old presses— 
“production-ize”’ the equipment by installing Baldwin Steam 
Plates. Available in a wide range of sizes. Just specify your 
needs giving machine model and number. 


Eddystone Division Multiple-spindle automatic double-end drilling ma- 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp chine, designed and built in the Baldwin shop for 
e drilling steam plates to close tolerances. 
Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


BALDWIN - LIMA -HAMILTON 


GENERAL OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA 42, PA, OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Dropping directly from the Banbury to the mill, this 
CHEMIGUM compound was processed easily, quickly. 














Parts 
Acrylonitrile 


Nitrile 
Rubber 












Rubber E 30 





50 Rubber D 45 
Rubber C 

(easy processing) 30 

Rubber B 35 


30 
ho CHEMIGUM N3NS 45 
20 Mi, ne Rubber A 26 


———.. CHEmIGUM ‘30’ 
10 ss N4NS 30 


Mooney Plasticity (small rotor) @ 212° F. 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 
Minutes Banbury Mixing Time @ 300° F. 


BANBURY BREAKODOWN—CHEMIGUM vs. NITRILE RUBBERS 





SAVE TIME-SAVE TROUBLE ™ 


~ 


with easier processing Ga» 


~ a 
~ “ 


OUND for pound of acrylonitrile content, 
} Na other nitrile rubber is easier to process 
either on the mill or in the Banbury than 
CHEMIGUM — Goodyear’s use-proved, easier- 
mixing rubber. 


saturants, impregnants and coatings. For the 
easiest kind of production write today for 
details to: 

Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovice— 





ORLD 


T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


With CHEMIGUM, you get all the gasoline, oil 
with solvent resistance of the nitrile rubbers— 
and low swell, high tensile strength and excel- 
lent abrasion resistance as well. 


CHEMIGUM is being extruded, calendered and 
molded — CHEMIGUM Latex is being used in 


CHEMICAL 





GOODFYEAR 


DIVISION 






Ree think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EER TOLD” 
4BC Network 


Every Sunday — 
Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND  PLIOLITE » PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 





“Out in the cold”? Not with Skellysolve! 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. For making quick-setting 


cements for the shoe, tape, container, tire 
and other industries. Quick-drying, with 
no foreign taste or odor in dried com- 
pound. Closed cup flash point about—20°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE C. For making quick-setting 
cements with a somewhat slower drying 
rate than those compounded with Skelly- 
solve B. Closed cup flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. For cements and variety 
of manufacturing operations. Good odor. 
Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, greasy 
compounds. Closed cup flash point about 
3°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. For general use in manu- 
facturing operations and cements, where 
faster evaporation rate than that of 
Skellysolve D is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about —20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE V. For use wherever a rela- 
tively slow drying solvent is desired. 
Closed cup flash point about 50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manufac- 
turing operations and cements. Reduces 
evaporation losses. Medium quick final 
dry. Lessens bloating and skinning ten- 
dency.Closed cup flask point about —25°F. 
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“‘DOC” MacGEE SAYS: Your product 
will never be “out in the cold” because 
of solvent uncertainties — not when you 
standardize on Skellysolve. More than 
20 years’ experience proves you can de- 
pend on Skellysolve to guard the qual- 
ity of your product —and to help keep 
your plant operations rolling smoothly 

.. with no time out because of solvent 
let-downs. 


You’re never in doubt about Skelly. 
solve’s uniformity. Every batch has the 
same over-all properties to protect your 
product’s high quality and to enhance 
its sales appeal. Here is uniformity 
guarded by Skellysolve’s laboratory 
tests, unsurpassed manufacturing meth- 
ods, plus strict quality controls. Re- 
member, too, that Skellysolve is not a 
“sideline” with us, but a major product 
operation. 


What features do you look for in your 
solvents? If they’re low end points, con- 
trolled evaporation, low vapor pressure, 
a minimum of unsaturates and pyro- 
genic decomposition products—you get 
them all with Skellysolve! 


And Skellysolve’s minimum of low 
and high boiling compounds helps re- 
duce rejects due to blushing and blis- 
ters. Controlled vapor pressure reduces 
danger of bloated containers .. . and 
minimum of low boiling compounds 
eliminates “seeds” from rubber cements. 
Freedom from greasy residues assures 
rubber cements of high bonding 
strength. 


Write now for more complete tech- 
nical facts. And if you require special 
help on solvent applications, you are 
invited to consult with the Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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In Flexing and Abrasion Tests 
Philblack” O Scores Lots of Bests! 


Rubber compounds made with Philblack O pass 
laboratory Flexometer and Angle Abrader tests 
with exceptionally high scores! And when they 
get out in the workaday world they live up to 
their promises Conveyor belts, industrial hose 
and tire treads made with this HAF (High Abra- 
sion Furnace) black show outstanding resistance 
to abrasion, aging, cracking, cutting and chip- 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION e 80 BROADWAY e¢ NEW YORK 5,N. Y, 


ping. For example, 9:00 x 20 and 10:00 x 20 truck 
tires have been giving wear results as high as 150 
miles for .001" non-skid loss. This corresponds to 
53,000 miles of life for the original tread! 

Bulk or bagged Philblack O is shipped from 
Borger, Texas, Lcl and Ltl bagged shipments are 
also available in Akron, Boston, Chicago, Tren- 
ton, Los Angeles, Montreal and Toronto. 





A Trademark 


Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured in Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 


November, 1952 


West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 





some 
suggested 


applications: 
MECHANICAL GOODS 


ELECTRICAL INSULATION 
COMPOUNDS 


RUBBER SHOE SOLES 
AND HEELS 


RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
GASKETS AND JAR RINGS 


RUBBER ADHESIVES AND 
CEMENTS 


MOLDED RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


TUBULAR COMPOUNDS 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 
SHEETING 


COLORED RUBBER 
STOCKS 


BATTERY CASES 


HARD RUBBER 
COMPOUNDS 


For additional information 
concerning properties and 
applications of Velsicol 


Resins, write: 


VELSICOL 


aff lication of 


— RUBBER COMPOUNDING 





\ GE- 9-AB11-4—AB11- 2 


features: 


1. THERMOPLASTIC HYDROCARBON RESINS. 
2, COMPATIBLE WITH NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 
RUBBERS. 
3. EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS. 
loaded clay stocks or in recipes incorporating carbon black. 
4, MILL READILY. 

5. EXCELLENT DISPERSING AGENTS FOR FILLERS AND 
PIGMENTS. 

6. FACILITATE PROCESSING PROCEDURES .. . impart 
excellent milling, calendering processing and tubing charac- 
teristics to stocks. 

7. IMPART EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS . . . such as good tensile strength, elongation and 
modulus, as well as good resistance to abrasion and aging. 

8. POSSESS HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 

PROPERTIES. 

9. AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SCORCHY 


STOCKS... without excessive retardation of cure at high 
temperatures. 


CORPORATION 


..in highly- 











GENERAL?’ OFFICES 
AND LABORATORIES 
330 E. GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
100 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


principal cities 
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‘We Vernon- Woodberry Wills , 


y) 40 WORTH ST - NEW YORK 
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With PROTOX Zinc Oxides... 

















) 
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f 
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' 
Your Savings Start Here 
You save both time and dollars in unloading cars of Protox zinc oxides, because of the 
efficient unit-load method of shipping pioneered by us in 1948. 
Each load is a compact, stable unit that you can handle as a whole or as separate bags. 
The number of unit-loads per car depends upon the grade of Protox you use. 
IF YOU USE A FORK LIFT-TRUCK 
One operator and helper, for example, can unload a 36-ton car of Protox-166 zinc oxide 
in about 2 hours—a big saving in time and labor. z 
i 
IF YOU USE A PLATFORM TRUCK i 
' : ig 
You can load more bags of Protox-166 zinc oxide on each of your skids or pallets, com- fF 
pared with conventional zinc oxides—because each bag of Protox-166 bulks about 33% F 
less. This means fewer trips from car to storage—with accompanying savings in tims : 
and labor. 
For more details about unit loads on each of our 4 Protox grades 
(£166, £167, £168, £169) just write us for illustrated folder or ask 
our representative. 
5 gia ces SR rt or ees ‘ ’ = ‘ 
Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments yORst HEAD PRODUCTS 
... most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
4 a 
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: A NEW GIANT CRACKER WITH A 
4 Us 10,000-POUND-PER-HOUR APPETITE 
¥ FOR WHOLE TIRE CARCASSES 


Here is the largest and most powerful cracker ever built for the 
rubber industry. Equipped with 32” x 54” rolls, it is capable 
of chewing up whole tires, including the larger sizes such as 
are used on busses and trailer trucks, without prior debeading. 
Carcasses can be ground to 12” mesh, at a rate of 10,000 
pounds per hour or even better. The rubber is stripped clean of 
) the bead during the process. 
The 32” diameter rolls are of chilled iron, cored for water 
circulation. Both rolls are corrugated across the face, the back 
\ one with spiral saw teeth, and the front roll with straight “U” 
corrugations. 
All gearing is enclosed in a separate 700 HP uni-drive con- 
nected to the rolls by universal spindles. This construction pro- 
) j vides smooth and efficient transmission of power under the 
heaviest torque loads. 
Housing and cap are cast integrally of high-strength 
Meehanite metal, making an extremely strong, one-piece struc- 
‘oe —~ ture. The rolls are removed endwise, so that it is not necessary 
J i to disturb any feed arrangement above the cracker when rolls 
: are taken out for regrooving. This is an important considera- 
\ e\ tion in service as severe as this. 
Write for further details about crackers or any of the other 
Se al production units listed on this page. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 
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Tho C. 1. Hall Company 





CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFiC= 
AKRON, OHIO 
2510 FIRST-NATIONAL TOWER STOCKS 
5145 W. 67TH STREE- 
AKRON 8, OHIO CHICAGO 38, ILL 


1340 EAST SIXTH ST 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF 


BAY AVE AT WHEELER POINT RO 
NEWARK 5,N.J 


November 27, 1952 CABLE ADDRESS “HALLCO 














To Our Customers: 


With the advent of this Thanksgiving Season, we are happy to again 
have the opportunity to thank you for the part you have played in 
making our past year so pleasant and successful. We feel deeply 
indebted to you for your continuing trust and sincerely thankful for 
your proven loyalty. 


We are duly thankful for the business which you have given us and 
trust that we have continued to maintain the high standards of ser- 
vice to which we aspire. It is our desire, also, that all your deal- 
ings with us have been to your entire satisfaction. Our constant 
aim is to merit your confidence and good will. One 





With best wishes for your enduring success and prosperity, we 


remain 
Very truly yours, 


THE C GOR MPANY 00 
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Ine in a Series of Famous Trails, a Reminder of Man’s Progress in Transporting Himself and His Products. 


THE OREGON TRAIL 


In 1843, the “Great Emigration” left Independ- 
nce, Missouri, for the long journey to Oregon. 
There were, Marcus Whitman wrote, “no less than 
00 families, consisting of 1,000 persons of both 
exes, 695 oxen, 773 loose cattle, more than 120 
vagons.” With good traveling conditions, the ox- 
lrawn wagons lumbered along at two miles an hour. 
Some days only five miles were traversed. The 
emigrants started in mid-May, arrived at Whit- 
man’s Mission on the 10th of October. 

The Oregon Trail was the longest trail, stretch- 
ing over 2,000 miles with deep rivers, high ranges, 
arid wastes. It was the trail of the home-seeker. 
Jesse Applegate wrote in 1843: “No other race of 
men with the means at their command would un- 
dertake so great a journey, none save these could 
successfully perform it relying only on the 
fertility of their own invention to devise the means 
to overcome each danger and difficulty as it arose.” 





Highways and roadways thread their way where 
once there was but a trail. And wherever there are 
people who need goods, materials and transpor- 
tation, the rubber tires on trucks, buses and passen- 
ger cars are in service. Days have become minutes 
in miles covered, and the products of Oregon and 
the far west are as commonplace in eastern mar- 
kets as in Oregon. 


One of the major contributions to the modern 
long-wearing rubber tire on which modern trans- 
portation depends is carbon black. Carbon black 
gives strength to rubber, and a durability that rub- 
ber tires had not previously possessed. 

UNITED CARBON COMPANY is a producer of 
excellent carbon blacks and through its research 
and engineering provides the rubber industry with 
products which meet the challenging needs of the 
day, putting more miles in mileage. 
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Kosmos 60 is a High Abrasion Furnace (HAF) 
carbon black that is earning top rating for 
better processing, high reinforcement, and 


noteworthy resistance to abrasion. 


Kosmos 60 is scientifically produced from 
special fuel in a most modernly designed fur- 


nace plant. Its manufacture is constantly 





controlled to yield a highly uniform carbon 
black of assured quality for the rubber in- 


dustry. 


Ease your tread problems with Kosmos 60. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 








No 


the RUBBER-to-METAL ADHESIVE 


fhat Bonds for a Lifetime 


TY-PLY © or 3640 for bonding Natural, GR-S, and Butyl 


TY-PLY Ge for bonding Neoprene 


1m 2 BN for bonding N-types 


TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber compounds 
to almost any clean metal surface 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





TY-PLY has stood the test of time...since ‘39 


November, 1952 
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LooK 10 TITAN 
FOR IU, 
NNIGAL SERVI 


New Applications... 
Take them to Titanox Technical Service 


Skilled technologists and the most modern facilities for research 
and development are available through Titanox Technical Service 
for the investigation of new uses for titanium dioxide and titanium 
compounds. The recent introduction of TITANOX-TG, prime source 
of non-pigmentary TiO», makes titanium dioxide available in 
greater quantities and in a more usable form for the manufacture 
of improved enamels, heat resistant coatings, glass, welding rod 
coatings and many other products. New fields of application are 
now under consideration . . . perhaps Titanox Technical Service 


can help you. 


Improved Formulation... 
Ask Titanox Technical Service 


Long experienced in the formulation of both pigmentary and non- 
pigmentary titanium dioxide for use in paints, paper, rubber, 
plastics and ceramics, Titanox Technical Service is always avail- 
able for assistance with any formulation problem. Often, these 
specialists can suggest a change or recommend the use of one of 
the newer Titanox types which may improve your product. 


More Efficient Utilization... 
Check with Titanox Technical Service 


For the most efficient use of Titanox pigments, you'll find our 
Technical Service —with its wealth of laboratory and research data, 
its years of service experience —can often be helpful to you. 
Perhaps they can suggest a new or different Titanox product that 
will speed production or lower costs. 

For detailed information on the advantages of Titanox Tech- 
nical Service, see your Titanox representative or write to the 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, Dept. WA, 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N.Y. 








TI 








VN) 
TITANIUM seca oe 
CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


DIA RUBBER WORLD 
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FOR THE PRECISION MOLDING 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


HIS Erie Foundry Company 800 Ton Precision 
Hydraulic Press is designed and built to close 
tolerances. A number of these special presses purchased 
by one of the nation’s largest rubber processors, are required 






in precision molding of special rubber products. Your speci- 
fications for precision presses are in capable hands when you 
send them to Erie Foundry Company. A half century of 
engineering and craftsmanship is at your command. Write ae 


for bulletin 350. LA tage adil eR SIN Na. i ies OER SAN 





BETR GH CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ENGLAND 
335 Curtis Building e 13 South Austin Blvd. e 2302 N. Meridian Street ® G. V. Eads, Kent, Conn 
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They last twice 
as long. ..Vinyl products 


stabilized with “Dutch Boy” 


DYPHOS 


Bi 





Two thousand hours plus in the Weatherometer with- 
out failure... that’s the record of “Dutch Boy” Dyphos 
stabilized vinyl compounds. 


In plastisols, as well as organosols and emulsion dis- 
persions, Dyphos gives you opaque vinyl products — 
unequalled in light- and heat-stability—excellent in 
color retention and long-lasting flexibility. 


Dyphos gives you these advantages in vinyl mold- 
ings and extrusions, too. 


Recommended also for systems using chloro-paraffins 
as secondary plasticizers, Dyphos is a general pur- 
pose stabilizer. You can rely on Dyphos to give your 
vinyl compounds the qualities needed for standout per- 
formance in service. 


Let us show you how “Dutch Boy” Dyphos can 
simplify your operations...double the life of your viny] 
formulations. Also investigate the other “Dutch Boy” 
chemicals. Just write for factual data and technical 
assistance. 
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y” Stabilizers 
PRODUCT USE 
TRIBASE Electrical and other 


(Tribasic Lead Sulphate) 


compounds requiring high 
heat-stability 








TRIBASE E 
(Basic Lead Silicate 
Sulphate Complex) 


Low volume cost 
insulation 





DS-207 


Dibasic Lead Stearate) 


Stabilizer-lubricant for 
sheeting, film, extrusion and 
molded compounds 





PLUMB-O-SIL A 
(Co-precipitate of Lead 


Orthosilicate and Silica Gel) 


Translucent and colored 
sheeting and upholstery 
stocks 





PLUMB-O-SIL B 
(Co-precipitate of Lead 


Orthosilicate and Silica Gel) 


Translucent and colored 
film, sheeting, belting 





PLUMB-O-SIL C 
Co-precipitate of Lead 


Orthosilicate and Silica Gel) 


Highly translucent 
film and sheeting 





DYTHAL 
Di-basic Lead Phthalate) 


General purpose stabilizer 
for heat and light. 
Good electrical properties 





DYPHOS 
Di-basic Lead Phosphite) 


Outstanding for heat and 
light in all opaque stocks, 
including plastisols and 
organosols 





NORMASAL 
Normal Lead Salicylate) 


As stabilizer or co-stabilizer 

in vinyl flooring and other 

compounds requiring good 
light-stability 








BARINAC 
(Barium Ricinoleate) 





Stabilizer-lubricant 
for clears 











Ditch Boy 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


11] Broadway. Veuw York 6. N. Yr. 
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WIRE 
INSULATING 
EXTRUDERS 


A typical 412” plastics 
insulating machine is illus- 
trated above. A_ typical 
342” rubber insulating ma- 
chine is illustrated at the 
right. Both of these ma- 
chines are available in 
sizes 142”, 242”, 342”, 442” 
end 6”. Other sizes avail- 
able as special designs. 


NATIONAL ERIE STAFF JOINS Complete service on National Erie equipment 


HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. 


The engineering organization of Na- 
tional Erie, including personnel, drawings 
and records, have transferred to the of- 
fices of Hale and Kullgren, Inc., at 613 
East Tallmadge Avenue, Akron, Ohio, 
and are available to you for prompt serv- 
ice on your processing problems. Complete 
service on parts and information for all 
existing National Erie equipment is 
available. 
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The National Erie extruder has been devel- 
oped, after years of experience in design and 
use, into a machine with outstanding production 
features: 


% Drive gearing with precision cut gears and heavy 
duty thrust bearings of ample capacity have proved 
the superiority of National Erie design through years 


of trouble-free operation. 


% Anti-corrosive abrasion resistant cylinder liners and 


Stellite tipped screws insure long life. 


% The plastics insulating extruder is equipped with 
a clamp and swing type head which permits quick 
opening and easy access for cleaning when changing 


‘stocks. 


% The feed cylinder on the plastics machine is jack- 
eted for circulation of water and each cylinder 
. extension is drilled for circulation of the heating and 
cooltiiegpedic for zone temperature control. A choice 
of tem fare control systems is available to suit the 


fequirements of any material. 


.% 





AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ey, 
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jor 
AMERICA 


Rubber is a key material in modern 


America. 


Rubber makes possible the trucks, planes, 
buses and automobiles which keep America 


moving. 


Rubber plays a basic role in communications 


— telephone, telegraph, radio and television. 


Rubber is essential to American industry. It is 
an ingredient in thousands of products that 


keep America’s factories running. 


Rubber helps keep America strong. With- 

out rubber, America could not build 

the military equipment needed for 
defense. 





flows «WAY OF LEE... 


jor 
MALAYA 
Rubber is the economic lifeblood of Malaya. 


Rubber is the chief cash crop of more than 

350,000 small independent Malayan farmers as 
well as more than 1,000 large rubber planta- 
tions. They produce a major portion of the world’s 
supply of natural rubber — with America their 


biggest customer. 


Rubber keeps Malaya a free and active ally 
of the western democracies. A prosperous 
natural rubber industry is the strongest bul- 
wark against Communism in Malaya 

and the whole of Southeast 

Asia. 


Send for a free booklet 
“NATURAL RUBBER and YOU” 


The story of natural rubber—how it is 
grown, where it comes from, its history, 
together with facts and statistics about its 
production and use—is included in this 
pictorial booklet. Write to the 








Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HOW T0 CUT COSTS ON. 


R icinoleates are 
fully equivalent and, in many cases, 
superior to the commonly used low 
temperature plasticizers. An added 
feature is their extremely low vol- 
ume swell in aromatic fuels. Their 
cost is much lower. Check this 
graphiccomparison and you will see 


that costs can be cut substantially. 


Baker Ricinoleate Esters: 
PG-16, Butyl Acetyl Polyricinoleate | 25% Nitrile Rubber 


LOW TEMPERATURE 
(LOW VOLUME SWELL 


Plasticizers 








Mail convenient coupon for 1 quart sam- 
ples and technical data sheets. Please clip 
to your letterhead. 


FLEXRICIN® P-4, Methyl Acetyl Ricinoleate | 40% Nitrile Rubber ee eS es ee 7] 


FLEXRICIN P-6, Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate | Neoprene GN 
FLEXRICIN P-4, Methyl Acetyl Ricinoleate | GRS 


() 
THE Baker CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO | 


Baker Castor Oil Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send samples of the Ricinoleate Esters 


checked or Technical Bulletin. 
7PG-16 (P-4 [9P-6 


~] Technical Data 


Name 





Firm 





Address 








| RW-112 
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CALENDERS 


— in the production of plastics 
or the coating of fabrics with rubber 
or The unit shown is an ADAM- 
SON UNITED 32” x 92”, 4-Roll Plastics 
Calender geared to produce 72” wide 
vinyl film, 2 mils. or less in thickness at 
speeds to 150 YPM. 








RUBBER and PLASTICS - 


... designed and built by... 














and flash trimming to a minimum. 


with larger sizes available to spe- 
cification. Presses Catalog No. 462 
on request. 


SO, eg 


We engineer and build all types of individual production 
units and complete electronically controlled trains with 
all accessories for every Rubber or Plastics processing 
requirement. Our highly specialized engineering and 
production facilities plus the combined research and 
technical abilities of United Engineering and Foundry 
Company, and the manufacturing capacity of eight mod- 
ern plants, are at your service. 


PRESSES 


We build all types of presses for 
the rubber, plastics and plywood 
industries. Shown is a new 24” 
ADAMSON UNITED BARREL 
TYPE PRESS with transfer cyl- 
inder. This new press, an exclusive 
ADAMSON UNITED develop- 
ment, exerts up to 76% more 
platen pressure than conventional 
types without change in present 
hydraulic lines. Stock is transferred 
into the mold cavities through 
sprues which reduces cure time 


















Sizes range from 12” through 32” 




















Built to specific re- 
quirements from 
18 inches to 15 
in diameter, 

vat 6 len, verti- 
or rizontal 

to withstand in- 


ternal pressures as 
high as 1000 Ibs.- 
r-square-inch. 
e Pot Heater 
is a verti 
er-o 
















Write for Vuican- 
izer Catalog No. 
461. 












COOLING DRUMS 
and TURRET-TYPE WINDUPS 


5 == PRODUCTION UNITS 


by,,... ADAMSON UNITED 
















: BRAKE and TIRE 
“ne TESTING MACHINES 
iin Installation showsan 84” 
} rite us toad penton United High- 
, : h ne or WI!! E sea sate cedar 
an T se 
od- RROL STREET ° as large as 16 
730 CA IES fens in diameter for 
IN PRINCIPAL CIT speeds up to 250 M.P.H. 


pee of 
and Foun 


| and tire loads t0 150,000 
United Engineering | powsds 


dry Company 









ROTOCURE* 


A new machine for the continuous curing of all flat 
rubber or tics articles with smooth or designed 
surfaces. tocure increases i 















Ready Now! 





MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 


PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 





PUBLICATION 








The only book of its kind ever offered to the 
Rubber and Plastics Industries and the first to be pub- 
lished since Pearson’s “Rubber Machinery” in 1915. 
Compiled by Robert G. Seaman and Arthur M. 
Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board 
of experts in their respective fields. Each chapter is 
preceded by an article written by recognized author- 
ities on the equipment, its purposes for specific prod- 
ucts, and best method of using it. 


Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial con- 
tent with authoritative descriptions for each machine 
classification: Types, Specifications, Design Features, 
Operation, and Applications, as well as names and 
addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More 
than 300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 


Send for complete prospectus. 


Volume 1—$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A. 
$16.00 Elsewhere 


Volume Il — Supplementary Machinery and 
Equipment — is now in preparation and will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 


INDIA 386 FOURTH AVENUE 


RUBBER WORLD + von 16 ¥ 
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Ready Now! 





MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 


PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Table of Contents 
Mills Chapter 11. 


Mill Accessories 


Chapter 12. 
Mixers 

Chapter 13. 
Calenders & Accessories 

Chapter 14. 
Extruders 

Chapter 15. 
Extruder Accessories 

Chapter 16. 
Presses, Compression Chapter 17. 
Press Accessories Chapter 18. 
Presses, Injection Chapter 19. 
Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. 


Web Coating & Handling Equip- 
ment 


Pressure Vessels 

Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
Tire & Tube Machinery 

Hose & Belting Machinery 
Footwear Machinery 

Wire & Cable Machinery 
Sole & Heel Machinery 
Latex Machinery 


Special Plastics Machinery 


Send for complete prospectus. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 


India RUBBER WORLD 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find §$...........0ciccsccseees for which send postpaid 
“Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics.’ 


1952 
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For AutomosiLce HEATER HOSE 
... . Pequanoc MOCCASIN 


RECLAIM 








Car Heater Hose must stand up under ex- 
treme heat and cold. 
Here is a typical, low cost formula which 
meets these demands. 

FORMULA A-241-8 
IY | aosiccseesechvoesscistanscovtavess 42.70 
Rolled Brown Crepe .........ccceees 4.70 
WAN TRIO ose cnsesesessvessecssnssenss 12.45 
FE I epee sis hocccesesbnannaess .20 
SUAPFOOTING! WAX: ....)5.-5ciss.secccecess: .40 
BACCO RIGO issccsrecscsst cee eases .60 
SIGIR, |. oes sciatic teeter een 12.50 
RE pistnictaaucunesaden 12.50 
ie Oe So cent bs aces cat net ara 8.30 
NN TE ia siiertreirrncidiniicucteres 4.60 
DE ence ateee Cee naaie a8 
ERAS reer terete or kar oe ee ye nee 10 
RIIREMIN Ce Ie SE Onees cee enge tute a 60 

100.00 
Ree ne ER Ree .0663 
SPECIE (GhAVIY © 6. 00..-0c0.ccascsesseesecosees 1.40 
Est; VOWUME RCO cccrcesercesstodacuee. 0928 
RT TE: 20 Min. @ 40= 
BRIO oho dose peda ies focus 530 
IIE iS icrscecsentdantcnesscaciacoaen 210% 
BOLO GION: ccs vcetsspoceocsccseooeeosee seus teiaee Vhs. 














equanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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You name the 


TEMPERATURE 





PX-104 


DiButy! Phthalate 





PX-108 


DilsoOctyl Phthalate 





PX-138 


DiOctyl Phthalate 





PX-208 


DilsoOctyl Adipate 





PX-238 


DiOctyl Adipate 





PX-404 


DiButyl Sebacate 





PX-408 


DilsoOctyl Sebacate 





PX-438 


DiOctyl Sebacate 








PX-658 
PX-917 


TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 
TriCresyl Phosphate 





Wa@&D 4240 





From protective coverings in the Arctic to beach 
mattresses in the Tropics, today’s vinyl plastic 
products must meet new and rugged temperature 
conditions. The broad line of Pittsburgh PX 
Plasticizers will provide you with the specific 
plasticizer, or the combination of plasticizers, 
you need to insure optimum stability and flext- 
bility in vinyl products under practically any 
temperature extreme. 

And remember this: as a basic producer, we’re 
also able to offer you the assurance of top uniform 
plasticizer quality from one order to the next... 
fast, efficient shipments . . . and dependable, con- 
tinuing supplies. What’s more, our engineers 
may be able to show you how to further increase 
the quality of your product and reduce production 
costs through better plasticizer selection and use. 
Why not call or write us today? 











COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS e PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS ¢ ACTIVATED CARBON ¢ COKE e CEMENT ¢ PIG IRON 
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A COMPLETE CYCLE = \. 
OF OPERATION 










To make a bicycle all that is needed is some steel 







3 


. ball bearings. gear 


és 
be 





tubing. some wheels, a chain. pedals 






wheels. spokes, a saddle. handlebars and various other 






accessories—not forgetting of course, the all important tyres 







which complete the job. 


That is where we come into the picture—the Shaw Monoband 







Process is the fastest and most economical method of building 






Cycle Tyres with a wire bead. By this proces-. the complete tvre 


is built in one-operation. including the application of the tread. 











It is. in fact. a complete evele of operations for completing 


the evele. ; 


SHAW f 


MONOBAND PROCESS’ _ 
SHAW _ 
= 


FRANCIS SHAW AND CO. LTD., 
MANCHESTER Ii, ENGLAND 




















Industry's headquarters for the best 





in Plastic & Rubber Machinery. 
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New Odorless, 
High-Purity B specific | Pounds 


Gravity} per Acidity | (Hazen) Content Point 


DICAPRYL | sei 
PHTHALATE | 

















8.22 







; | 4 
i es 
| DIBUTYL PHTHALATE | 1.045 | 8.71 | 0.010} 50 max. 100° 360°f. | 395°. | 403.2 | 278.3 fm 


| DIDECYL PHTHALATE \ 


; _ aa — 


] DIOCTYL SEBACATE \\ 


| piBuTYL SEBACATE \) 

































Bae 


and the Well-Known “POLLY TWINS ‘Ge 
POLYCIZER 332 -- __Diccty! Adipate q \ 






= 


POLYCIZER 162 -- Diocty! Phthalate 


also TRICRESYL PHOSPHATES 


| LINDOL- from Coal Tar Cresylic Acid 
2 GRADES | CELLUFLEX- from Petroleum Cresylic Acid 


Write for complete data on these PLASTICIZERS 





HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


AKRON , OHIO 





BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER 


190 


- since you were knee-high to a hop-toad, 
you've heard about America’s wonderful natural 
resources—the bountiful fertile fields, the towering 
timber growth, the boundless water power, and 
the untold wealth of gold, iron, oil, silver, coal and 
other natural treasures that lie buried in the ground. 

Is it because America has more natural resources 
than any other country that Americans enjoy the 
world’s highest standard of living? No—many 
countries have as much—some have more. 

Then is it because Americans do more with what 
they've got? 

Yes! And the reason is as plain as the nose on 
your face. It’s because Americans are free to de- 
velop their natural resources—and their natural 
resourcefulness—in the wholesome climate of open 
and strenuous COMPETITION. 





COMPETITION —not “regimentation” —is what 
eggs a man on to do his best. 
COMPETITION—not government control—is 
what urges a business to give its customers ever 
greater value for their money. 

So let’s say ““NO SALE” to the ism peddlers who 
would have us swap our U. S. A. system of free 
competition for their “planned” regimentation— 
trade our U. S. A. freedom and plenty for their 
serfdom and poverty! 


* * * 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by 
this magazine in cooperation with National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., as a public service. This material, including illus- 
tration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city ad- 
vertisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches 


or in any other manner. 


wNDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \“ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


JZ 
(- 
iff 


/USE SHARPLES ACCELERATOR 57-9 


_ XTRUDED ZINC DIMETHY LDITHIOCARBAMATE 





Granules of SA 57-9 


Are stable in handling and storage. 
Crush easily. 






TRY THIS TEST 


“Rub out” to a non-gritty, dustless 
powder for complete dispersion in 


the rubber batch. 


The ultra-fine particles of SA 57-9 insure maximum accelerator 








dispersion—of great importance to compounders, especially in 


the insulated wire and cable industry. 


Physical Properties of SA 57-9 


Physical Form Xtruded granules 
Color White to slight yellow 
Melting Point 243 F. (min.) 
Chloroform Insoluble 1.8% (max.) 

Volatiles 0.5% (max.) 


Specific Gravity @ 20 /4 C. 1.65 









Samples and technical information 
available from: 


SHARPLES 


TRADE 


\“ | SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MARK 500 Fifth Ave., New York e 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago « 106 S. Main St., Akron 
CHEMICALS Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Seattle ¢ Portland 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. ¢ Montreal ¢ Toronto 
Airco Company International, New York 








Use as a spray 
or sponge on 





Tire molds 
General molds 
Recapping molds 


Just as a housewife butters a muffin tin, you can use Colite on any kind 


of a rubber mold. And you'll find using this highly-concentrated liquid 


mold-release, as a spray or sponge, pays off with substantial savings! Inner-tube molds 
You can count on jobs coming out with uniform precision — with no # 
pinching, dragging, trimming or spoilage to contend with — and with a — 
transparent, smooth, satiny finish that insures added sales-appeal. lubricant for 
Tires or 

Non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless Colite, developed especially for the rub- Mandrels 
ber industry, comes in a highly-concentrated form, which you dilute with 
water to the most effective strength for the stock and job at hand — s 
making it economical to use! For light 

: Write on your company letterhead for sample! claret stack 

e SPECIFY 

* COLITE D43D 

e 

co 

e 















Chemtcal Gndusthites, Fre. 


BOSTON (Cambridge ) MASS. 
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MEET 
HI-SIL“C” 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN’S 


WHITE REINFORCING 
PIGMENT 





Columbia-Southern is now making available to the rubber industry a 
completely new product designed to permit a new high in quality. This new 
white reinforcing pigment is Hi-Sil “C”—a hydrated silica currently being 
manufactured on an interim plant scale. 

Most compounders are familiar with the superior properties imparted 
to non-black goods by regular Hi-Sil. This pigment has been widely 
accepted as standard in many vital uses where highest quality must be 
the everyday rule. 

The comparison below presents average figures. 


RECIPE 
GO NEN ood ccs x dedacedednannueetavcre acesmadedd 100.0 
MEM MEMEG he cCwecad ocacdmuase ake eoets cede awes 5.0 
MER wer corer ches Ke ct elua vers ednacaenaceatudues 3.0 
Lt ERP EEE RECUR T PEC POTEET PDT T tReet 1.0 
MEE ao a ene dines da nsace waned oanahos«ovabadawnedele a 1.2 
ET 640 ce cskcleccccuwdccyeoasedsudsanscecauseas 0.15 
Tn EEE TEE CTE CE COOP TC EE COTES 3.5 
100° m.p. coumarone indene resin................ 15.0 
WONG oo co awe dec enedeeacccwstidnts (30 volumes) 58.5 


TEST RESULTS (Cures at 280° F) 








MODULUS HARDNESS 
CURE 100% 300% 500% TENSILE ELONGATION 0” 30” TEAR 
15 210 750 1670 2570 630 66 56 180 
30 230 840 1890 2520 580 66 57 170 
60 230 790 1990 2480 560 67 60 150 
MODULUS HARDNESS 
CURE 100% 300% 500% TENSILE ELONGATION 0” 30” TEAR 
15 175 6350 1550 3300 720 68 37 340 
30 250 900 2325 3400 3590 76 66 320 
60 275 975 2475 3300 575 77 67 290 


Note from the above that in GR-S, use of Hi-Sil “C” affords substantial 
tensile increases and almost 100% gain in tear resistance—even by 
comparison with the superior results with regular Hi-Sil! 

To acquaint you with this further improvement in our development of 
the best in non-black reinforcing pigments, Columbia-Southern is ready 
now with sample quantities for evaluation purposes and limited commercia! 
shipments. Contact the nearest office listed below for immediate attention. 








COLUMBIA-SOUTHEN® : | 





ll 


ARE YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST TO RECEIVE TECHNICAL BULLETINS? 


Mailing lists, as you know, have the habit of becoming inaccurate 
from time to time. So, if you were on our mailing list but have not 
received technical bulletins lately, or have moved, please confirm 
your mailing address. And of course if you would like your name 
added to the list, please let us know. Address your letter to the 
Pigment Dept. at our Pittsburgh office. 


*Y 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO © CINCINNATI ® CLEVELAND * DALLAS * HOUSTON * MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH ®* ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sool STRAIN TESTER 


As developed by U. S. Bureau of Standards* * 
and modified by Scott Testers, Inc. 


Completely Mew Mechanical Method 
of Additive Weight Loading — 


e os e 
7 
Performs elongation test on rubber and other elastomers, suspended in a free static 


condition for a predetermined period of time. 
4 stress ranges: 50, 100, 200 and 400 Ibs. psi. 





Additive weight control wheels are adjusted to number corresponding to number 
observed on thickness gage for sample — weight addition automatic. 


Operator remains seated. Mirror system permits direct viewing and control. Test 
figure appears as a percentage of the original goge length, no computation. 


**Reference does not constitute 


endorsement by the Bureau. R E Q U E Ss T B U L L E T | N 


SCOTT TESTERS, ING. ooiincie 


LS 
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ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
First to Present 28 Prime Producers 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 
BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE’ 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zine Dimethyldithiocarbamate 50% Zine Diethyldithiocarbomate 


VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 


50% Zine Dibutyldithiocarbomate 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 


PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 
PARTICLE SIZE EQUIVALENT TO FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 


*Registered Trademark 


Western Representatives: 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 4} 644 New center Bidg 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Detroit 2, Michigan 
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ECONOMICAL 
PLASTICIZERS AND EXTENDERS FOR 
RUBBER AND PLASTICS : 





SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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BOLLING 


HEAVY DUTY 
RUBBER MILLS 





Frame No. 8, 
heavy duty 84" 
mill, with floor 
level drive. 





Glamorous? Well, no, possibly not, in the sense of “‘springing’’ mechanical lubrication, and 15” face-cut gears. The No. 8 
some “new”, terrific, tremendous features, BUT— frame can be furnished also for extra heavy service with 60” 
or 72” rolls. 


The Bolling No. 8 (84'’) mill pictured above embodies every 


late development, rugged —for continuous, severe service, Available are 10 frame sizes with 7” to 84” rolls. May we give 
properly proportioned, with compact floor level drives, and you full particulars? 

standardized in design to hold prices down. Water-cooled ; 
journals, full-flanged brasses, oil seals at batch ends, positive Ask for our new Catalog No. 52 


(B) STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 


3192 EAST 65TH STREET ° CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 











e INTENSIVE MIXERS AND MILLS e 
CALENDERS e REFINERS © CRACKERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES « PUMP UNITS 
BALE SLITTERS e SPEED REDUCERS 














| 


TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 























P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. AKRON 9, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


F 
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; q The quality SRF carbon black 
| : used regularly by the world’s 
4 ' leading rubber manufacturers. 
idee Carbon Co. 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron 
Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 
Raw Materials Company, Boston 
H. N. Richards Company, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Delacour-Gorrie Limited, Toronte and Montreal 
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KOPPERS 
Synthetic CHEMICALS 


@ Bulletin C-2-103. shown here. lists the 


properties. reactions and uses of 24 syn- 


‘Nek 


sec-BUTYLBENZENE 

CATECHOL 

meta-CRESOL 
DIETHYLBENZENE 
DIPHENYLAMINECHLORARSINE 
Di-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL 
Dl-tert-BUTYL-para-CRESOL 
DIVINYLBENZENE 
ETHYLBENZENE 

IMPRUVOL 20 

ISOPROPYL PHENOL 
beta-METHYL UMBELLIFERONE 
MONO-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL : 
NONYL PHENOL 
PENACOLITE(R) ADHESIVES 
RESORSABOND ADHESIVES 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 7 
PROPIOPHENONE 
beta-RESORCYLIC ACID 
RESORCINOL 

SODIUM SULFITE 
STYRENE MONOMER 
SULFURIC ACID 
POLYSTYRENE 


thetic organic chemicals produced by 
Koppers Chemical Division. Most of 
these chemicals have established com- 
mercial applications: also. they offer 
new fields of investigation for research 
and development chemists. This Bulletin 
describes the products shown on the 
right. 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY—Ku pers 
Company. Inc.. Chemical Division. 
Dept. IRW-112. hoppers Building. Pitts- 


burgh 19. Pennsylvania. 





bh, 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
KOPPERS Chemical Division, Dept. IRW-112 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 














natural 


Pi, synthetic 




















| : 

| 

| | 

| 

| { 
: | 

| : ; 

| : : 

 §. J. PIKE & CO., INC. | } 

| as i » & In Los Angeles: 

| 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. } Merit Western ( 

CABLE ADDRESS “PIKESID, N.Y TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL., WOrth 4-1776 : 7 sig | 

: — — . =e ene emirate — OFF 
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In addition to its dependable line of sturdy, 
versatile cotton fabrics for the rubber industry. 


Wellington Sears has developed many new 
tabrics which utilize the special advantages of 
modern synthetic fibers. alone or in combina- 
tion with cotton. High tenacity rayon fabrics. 
for instance. give new strength and lightness 
to low-gauge belts. Cotton-nylon and rayon- 
nylon combinations provide improved 
troughing qualities for conveyor belts. Rug- 
ged constructions of nylon, nylon-rayon and 
nylon-cotton make excellent breaker fabrics 
for heavy duty belts. 

Whatever the application . . . whether it 
be a tough rayon reinforcement to make light. 
casily-handled steam hoses with minimum 
bursting hazard... or flexible, flex-resistant 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
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nylon or rayon cloth for pump and air com- 
pressor diaphragms . . . for these and many 
other problems. Wellington Sears can pro- 
vide the answer with fabrics “fiber-engi 
neered” and designed to meet specific me 
chanical requirements. 

An abbreviated list of fabrics for the rub 
ber industry is at the right. Your nearest Wel- 
lington Sears office will supply you with com- 
plete information. 

An illustrated 24-page booklet filled with 
valuable facts on fabric development and ap 
plications of interest to present and potential 
users of industrial fabrics is yours for the ask 
ing. Write for a free copy of “Modern Textiles 
for Industry” to Wellington Sears Co., Dept 


K-3, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y 


Wellington Sears 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


jb... 









mecha ita: Ulallinaplion: Beant 
\ Yiben- a 
fabric 








Superior Fabrics 
for the 
Rubber Industry 


Belting duck 
Hose duck 
Enameling duck 
Army duck 
Single and plied 
yarn chafers 
Sheeting 
Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Nylon, high-tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 
combinations. 








| FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
J WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
——) OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT +» LOS ANGELES » NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA - 
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SAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOUIS 








THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized 
oil is indicated. 

We point with pride not only to 


f) / : “fa Pfr 2 Wd 
4 E sy q eo solid Br ow 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO esse 


for use in their appropriate 
44 pd SONY 













compounds. 

Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 





Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
**Factice”’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 








REPRINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 
Relating to VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


STILL AVAILABLE 
ze ractsano cover PRICE $1.00 PER COPY, POSTPAID 








Remittance Must Accompany Order 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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HERE’S THE AIR-OPERATED VALVE 
BENDING MACHINE FROM SCHRADER if 
FOR OUR TUBE PROPUCTION j 


LINE. 



















THE SCHRADER ENGINEER TOLD ME 
THEY MADE THIS EQUIPMENT TO 
HELP US GET A CLOSER BEND AND 
SPEED UP OUR PRODUCTION LINE. 
IT CUTS HAND OPERATION To 


A MINIMUM. 

















IT SURE PAYS TO DO 


* re? 


BUSINESS WITH SCHRADER! 


Pr I GUESS IT'S HARD TO 
VY BEAT SCHRADER SERVICE,ANP 


NOTE TO THE TIRE INDUSTRY: 





Schrader service extends right to the tube 
production line. We make available special 


equipment to help you speed production of 





pneumatic tubes. Are you taking full advan- 


ANOTHER THING: THIS EQUIPMENT tage of this phase of Schrader service? 


IS DEVELOPED AT SCHRADER’S 





EXPENSE FOR OUR USE/ 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 





Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 
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REG. UV. S. PAT. OFF, 


FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 
FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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a completely New 







entirely Different 
surprisingly Low Cost 













Available Solid Flaked or in Solution 


niges PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CC 


CLAIRTON e¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at: Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
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.. Clear, Clean 


.: Transparent, Thermoplastic 
u 6% Available in Enormous Quantitie 


PICCOPALE is a completely new type of 
synthetic resin—not just another variety of 
one of the familiar types. It is entirely different 
from anything developed heretofore .. . is 
produced in very large quantities . . . and is 
priced low enough to make it feasible for use 
as a basic raw material. 

PICCOPALE offers a new approach to im- 
proved quality and lower costs. This brand- 
new synthetic resin, developed and produced 
by Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corpora- 
tion provides good chemical resistance, pale 


write for complete data and samples 


CORPORATION | Use 


the 
Coupon 
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Polymerized 


' Sm 


By the train load 
if you wont it 


initial color, excellent compatibility and ready 
solubility. 

If you are interested in a bulk material that 
is absolutely waterproof, that is easy to use 
with other materials, that is low in cost, high 
in quality and readily available, investigate 
PICCOPALE! 

We will be glad to send complete data 
and samples. Please specify application, and 
whether the sample of PICCOPALE should 
be in the form of flake, solid or a liquid 
solution. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send sample of PICCOPALE for (application) 


(check) solid 
Name__ 


Company_ — 


Address 


Petroleum Resin 


liquid solution (4 
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a“ HOLMES 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


Fifty-one year old original models 
still operating efficiently--every day 


Yes, it's a fact! Original models of 

The Holmes Hydraulic Press--installed 
‘way back in 1901--are still producing 
day after day in big name rubber plants 
throughout the U. S. A. This amazing, 
half-century performance record is positive 
proof that The Holmes Hydraulic Press 

is an outstanding investment in--Uninter- 
rupted Production...Minimum Main- 
tenance...and...Maximum Output. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS—regardiess of your 
particular requirements. With 51 years know-how specializing 
in machinery and molds for the rubber industry--Holmes can 
help you selve your problems, too, as they have for so many 


others. No obligation, of course. 
ES Company 


Stanley 1. HOLM 
Succes 
440 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 





sor to Holmes Bro 





VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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Yes, oil and a lot of other bonding problems are licked for good— 

with PARACRIL®, the oil-resistant chemical rubber. Its availability in both SOLUTION VISCOSITY, CENTIPOISES 

bale and crumb forms, outstanding processing characteristics, and unusual 

aging properties make it well suited for cements and solvated applications — ey 

of all kinds. And the wide range of solution viscosities possible at any given Prebreakdown Breakdown = Aged 30 Days 

nitrile level gives you entirely new processing control. Al 34,000 4,500 5,600 
You'll find PARACRIL is an ideal elastomer for use as a bonding B 62,000 4,100 4,500 

agent for rubber to rubber, rubber to fabric, rubber to leather, rubber to BY 40,0000 wees 41,500° 

metal, vinyl to vinyl, leather to leather, wood to wood, wood to metal, and B) 9,800 3,800 4,000 

many other material combinations. ° oa <7 a 
Try this new chemical rubber and see what it can do for you. Write - eae seine 

for free samples and our new Technical Bulletin on the solvation of the *PARACRIL used not subjected to prebreakdown 

PARACRILS. 











Viscosities reported are Brookfield, rotor No. 4 at 4 rpm, on a 20% by 
weight solution of PARACRIL in methyl ethyl ketone. 


Breakdown was achieved by 10 passes through a rubber mill set at 
0.030’ gauge. 
Division of United States Rubber Company 


1311 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Dominion Rubber Comp2ny, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals »* Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber + Plastics +* Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber «+ Latices 
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Of Particular Importance 


To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 

The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire preducers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 


ture compound 
process. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


e Improved diameter control 

e Reduction in compound ‘scrap 

e Reduction in electrical faults 

e Permits storage of completely mixed compounds 

e Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment 
e Eliminates “warm-up” operation 

e Possible mill-room economies 

e “Hot” machines may be converted 

e Finished product has smoother finish—better appearance 


*Licensees of Western Electric Company 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Announcing 
Large Scale 
Production of 
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HIGH STYRENE 
COPOLYMER 







LOCATION: Acton, Mass. 


AVAILABILITY: Truckloads or less, immediate ship- 
ment. 


TYPE: A unique high styrene copolymer — tough, 
impact-resistant, flexible. 


USES: In thermoplastics and rubber compounds, as 
reinforcing agents. Can be pigmented and 
molded in conventional plastics equipment. 


In wire and cable insulation compounds, for 
improved water-resistance and easy processing 
where stiffness of conventional styrene copoly- 
mers is objectionable. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN C-7 


ORGANIC High styrene copolymers 
CHEMICALS Polyvinyl acetate 
DIVISION: Dioctyl maleate 


Dibuty! phthalate 
Dioctyl phthalate 
Dispersing agents 





4, 





DEWEY ond ALMY 


Chemical Company : 








a Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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Extensive 
bibliography of other 
literature available. 
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everybody talks 


Soo 


... these Pure Light Red Iron 
Oxides by Williams assure it! 





f es 





They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 72 years in the 
pigment business ... and as a result of 
our experience in producing pure red 
iron oxides to specifications of the 


leading rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifica- 
tions for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of 
product. 


lf you haven't already done so, try 
these finest of all iron oxide colors. 
Your own tests will show there is no 
equal for Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 


| Your fee} Ge) Mid fe) -14 3, ,| 
Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 72-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 





» Address Dept. 9, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


IRON OXIDES © CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


a 
“ 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. ° EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. ° 
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EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


FOR PRODUCTS 
WAITING TO 
BE MADE 


PLASTISOLS 


FOR MOULDING 
OR COATING 


ORGANOSOLS 


FOR FABRIC OR PAPER 
COATING...FOR DIPPING 








FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE today 
Stanley Plastisols and Organosols can be 
formulated to meet rigid government speci- 
fications, with emphasis on low temperature 
flexibility and fungus resistance. 


FOR COMPETITIVE SELLING tomorrow 
they’ll mean greater durability and sales ap- 
peal for your product. Write today; take ad- 
vantage of our years of vinyl experience: The 
Stanley Chemical Company, 61 Berlin Street, 
East Berlin, Connecticut. 


it 
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STANLEY CHEMICAL 


ENAMELS 


LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS 
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make this attachment 
Indispensable! 
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RUBBER a 
stock » 0; Nut VARIABLE 
— Ys . PEED 
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2. Temperature reduced by passing compound 
or batch overhead. Cooler stocks permit add- 
Tire manufacturers testify, “Once used, ing accelerators without scorching. 

never without.’ Handling labor is reduced. Di te 
Operation is automatic until the milled 
stock is removed. Speed up your opera- 
tion and enjoy more uniform stock pro- 
duction through these six features: 5. Less mixing time (or larger batches pro- 


control with lower power 


consumption. 


4. Correct milling time for every batch. 


1. Manpower goes further. One workman can portionately). 


run two or more mills. No more laborious 6. Uniform operation, uniform plasticity, uni- 


hand blending and warm-up. form dispersion. 


Ask for our 40-page Bulletin “W-11” describing this and many 
other profit-earning types of Akron-Standard equipment. 





Welsig. 


The Akron Standard Mold Co. 


: he 2 
1624 Englewood Avenue blk lees’ Nkton 5, Ohio, U. S. A.» 
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Tackifiers can make 
your adhesive job 
BETTER... 
at lower cost, too! 


* A leading shoe manufacturer was having difti- 
culty bonding vinyl welting. Poor adhesion 
caused an excessive number of rejects. This re- 
sulted in lost production time and an unusually 
high percentage of seconds. 

Finally he incorporated ARCCO resin emul- 
sion tackifier in his natural rubber latex — result, 
he is now getting production without rejects. 
Important, too, he is now enjoying worthwhile 
savings in his adhesive costs. 

Specific types of resin emulsions, with varied 
properties, are available to users of natural and 
synthetic rubber latices where increased adhe- 
sion, tack or reinforcement is required. 


TACKIFIERS and | High Bond Strength - Quick Grab « Dry 
| or Delayed Tack - Pressure Sensitivity 

REINFORCERS | Specific Adhesion + Cohesion - Improved 

FOR THE JOB 


| Tensile - 
COATINGS, SATURANTS, BINDERS, ADHESIVES, SIZES combining or 
laminating adhesives for fabric, paper, films and foils. Pack- 
aging adhesives - Shoe adhesives + Plush backsizing compounds. 
Paper saturants - Binders for asbestos, sisal fibers, curled hair. 


for information on ARCCO Tackyiersand Reinforcers write for Data Sheet A-42. 


og.’ 
<—£=» AMERICAN RESINOUS 
: CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 


SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 
103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Economy. 





GENERAL OFFICZS 
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=e The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


TIIUUIIUAUATII 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


q 
q 
‘ 
does not mean cotton fiber alone { 
4 
‘ 
4 





———- e—____ 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


{ 
4 
CONFIDENCE 
4 
q 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


7 

' 

j 

j 

j 

j 

} q 
j | 
, { 

sy superior by all users are important 4 

j 

j 

j 

} 

. 

7 

7 

j 

, 


and valuable considerations to the consumer. { 
somatic 

Write lo the country’s leading makers q 

for samples and prices. { 

: 

{ 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 





‘ 
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WESTO 





Thermometers 


in all forms—ranges—stem lengths — connections 


Whether your requirement calls for certified laboratory thermometers... 
or rugged all-metal industrial types ... or thermometers for remote reading 
... you'll find exactly what you require in the Weston-TAG line —the most 
comprehensive line of quality thermometers ever offered by ONE manu- 
facturer. Literature on request. WESTON Electrical Instrument Corpo- 


ration, 617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 
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ALL-METAL 


—have readable, dial-type scales 
and corrosion-resisting stainless 
steel stems—stem lengths from 2” 
to 24”—ranges from low as —100°F. 
to high as 1000°F.—accuracy 1 of 
1% of thermometer range. 














GLASS 
—certified sets of ASTM Testing 


thermometers with overlapping 
ranges in protective case. Ranges 
from —36°F. to high as 760°F. Also 
precision and standard etched stem 
thermometers for general testing. 





Industrial 





ALL-METAL 


—provide unmatched readability 
and durability—accuracy within 1% 
of thermometer range. Available in 
all types, ranges and stem lengths 
(24” to 72”) for all requirements. 








GLASS (Metal Case) 


—available in all forms, all ranges, 
stem lengths and connections. Accu- 
racy within one scale division, Also 
submarine types, metal and cupcase 
thermometers. 








Remote Reading 





ELECTRICAL 
—resistor bulb sensing element per- 
mits mounting indicator any dis- 
tance away from point of measure- 
ment. Multiple remote readings also 
possible by use of selector switch 
and several bulbs. 





PRESSURE ACTUATED 


—for remote reading, in 5, 6 and 8” 
dial sizes. Ranges from low as 
—325°F. to high as 1000°F. Accu- 
racy one scale division unaffected 
by vibration or severe shock. Cases 
of iron, brass, or plastic. 


WESTON racic Suibimt 


9413 | ~ TO INDICATE — RECORD — CONTROL 
November, 1952 





“TAG” Automatic Controllers 
Record Temperature, Pressure 


Pressure, vacuum or temperature can be 
automatically regulated and recorded 
with the Pneumatic Recorder-Controll- 
ers produced by TAGliabue Instruments 
Div., Dept. 67, Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., Newark 5, N. J. These de- 
vices maintain condi- 
tions for which they 
are set by varying 
control line air pres- 
sure, which operates 
a diaphragm valve to 
regulate flow of fluid 
(gas, steam, liquid) 
to the equipment be- 
ing controlled. At the 
same time, the instru- 
ment continuously records actual tem- 
perature or pressure on a circular chart. 

Operating on an air supply of 18 p.s.i., 
TAG Recorder-Controllers handle tem- 
peratures between —100°F. and 1000°F., 
vacuum as great as 50” mercury, or pres- 
sures up to 7500 p.s.i. 





“TAG” Temperature Recorders 
Chart from -300° to +1000°F. 


Accurate written records of varying tem- 
peratures are charted by the Tempera- 
ture Recorders produced by TAGliabue 
Instruments Div., 
Dept. 67, Weston 
Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., New- 
ark 5, N. J. Tem- 
peratures as low 
as —300°F. or as 
high as +1000°F. 
can be recorded 
with these versa- 
tile instruments. 

Various types 
of actuations in 
TAG Tempera- 
ture Recorders 
achieve scale expansion for utmost pre- 
cision over the working ranges. Inter- 
changeable tube systems are laboratory 
calibrated at the factory. A safety link 
provides over-range protection. Details 
are given in Catalog 1210. 





“TAG” Pneumatic Controllers 
Govern Temperature, Pressure 


Pressure, vacuum or temperature can be 
accurately regulated by the Pneumatic 
Controllers engineered by TAGliabue 
Instruments Div., Dept. 67, Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corp., Newark 5, N. J. 
These trustworthy devices maintain the 
conditions for 
which they are set 
by varying air 
pressure in a con- 
trol line, which in 
turn operates a 
diaphragm valve 
to increase or de- 
crease the flow of 
fluid (air, gas, 
steam, liquid) to 
the equipment be- 
ing controlled. 

Operating onan 
air supply of 18 p.s.i. pressure, TAG 
controllers handle temperatures between 
-100°F. and 1000°F., or pressures bee 
tween 30” vacuum and 7500 p.s.i. 
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Now commercially available from our Chemicals Division plant 


at Havre de Grace, Maryland. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION + 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Manufacturers of: 
Furnace Blacks 
Channel Blacks 
Rubber Clays 
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The Relationship between the Modulus 
of Reinforced Rubber Compounds 
and the Physical Properties 

of Various Carbon Blacks 


STUDY of the relationship between the proper- 

ties of various types of carbon black and the modu- 

lus of rubber compounds reinforced by them has 
been undertaken. The modulus of a rubber compound 
is always increased when it is reinforced by carbon black, 
and this increase is largely determined by the nature and 
the amount of carbon black which is used. An analysis 
of all available data has shown that in every case the 
modulus of a rubber compound could be correlated with 
the ultimate analysis of the carbon black and its oil ab- 
sorption or Mooney viscosity. In those cases where 
unsatisfactory correlation was obtained using oil absorp- 
tion, it was improved by substituting the Mooney vis- 
cosity. The relationships appear to be important, and it 
is expected that much valuable information will result 
from this work. 

In addition to the nature of the carbon black, the mod- 
ulus is influenced by a number of other factors like mill- 
ing procedure, other compounding ingredients, state of 
cure, etc. These factors have not been exhaustively 
studied because of the complexity of the problem, and 
this preliminary paper reports only the initial work on 
the subject. 

It is obvious that the increase in modulus which ac- 
companies reinforcement involves the operation of forces 
of various types. There are some who feel that these 
forces are physical in nature. Others feel that they are 
chemical forces.* Possibly it will be found that both 
types are involved. 

Two types of physical forces could be involved, (1) 
particle-to-particle attraction which is responsible for 


Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., Cincin- 
nati, O., Apr. 30, 1952. 

2 Phillips Chemical Co., Akron, O. 

‘or references and discussions see: J. R. S. Waring, Ind. Eng. Chem. 
43, 352 (1951); R. L. Zapp, E. Guth, Jbid., 430; R. S. Stearns, B. | 
Johnson, Ibid., 146; D. Parkinson, British J. of Applied Phys., 2, 273 
(1951). 

*“Theory of the Stability of Lyophobic Colloids.” 

Houston (1948), 


Elsevier Press, Inc., 


Merton L. Studebaker’ 


agglomeration and (2) particle-to-liquid attraction which 
is involved in wetting. Chemical forces might result from 
(1) carbon-sulfur-polymer linkages or (2) a polymeriza- 
tion or “immobilization” which might be induced by 
chemical groups present at the surface of the carbon. 

In this investigation, using a colloidal approach, rub- 
her-carbon black mixtures were considered to be anala- 
gous to thick dispersions. The properties of these thick 
dispersions are determined mainly by (1) solid-to-liquid 
attraction, (2) solid-to-solid attraction, and (3) electri- 
cal forces which cause repulsion between the particles. 
In a system like carbon dispersed in a hydrocarbon or in 
rubber these repulsive forces are not important. 


Carbon-to-Carbon Attraction 


\Whenever two particles are brought close together, 
they attract each other by what have been called long- 
range London-van der Waals forces. These are the 
forces which are responsible for flocculation. When these 
forces are strong, as with oil blacks, the carbon is some- 
times said to have high “structure.” Our theoretical 
knowledge of these forces has been summarized by Ver- 
wey and Overbeek.*. There is a large gap, however, 
between theory and practice in this field. 

Every colloid chemist can think of a number of phe- 
nomena which can be explained only by the operation of 
these forces. Flocculation and agglomeration are pos- 
sible only because of them. Agglomerated carbon black 
has definite physical properties like apparent density and 
resistance to compression which are the result of their 
action. Without these long-range London-van der Waals 
forces, pelleting carbon black without a binder would be 
impossible. Furthermore the properties of the carbon 
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hlack pellets are dependent upon these same forces. The 
false body of the ink and paint chemists, the weld value 
of slurries, the sedimentation volume of flocculated black 
dispersed in a liquid, the “stickiness” of black in bulk— 
all are examples of properties largely dependent upon 
the operation of these long-range London-van der \Vaals 
forces. The list can be made quite long. 

In the initial phases of this study oi absorption was 
used as a property which depends primarily upon par- 
ticle-to-particle attraction. The greater the oil absorp- 
tion, the stronger will be this particle-to-particle attrac- 
“ion. 


Carbon-to-Rubber Forces 


Solid-to-liquid attraction is studied by methods which 
evaluate the relative wettability of the solid by a given 
liquid. Hydrophilic solids have a high affinity for water 
and other polar liquids. Hydrophobic solids have a low 
affinity for water, but a high affinity for hydrocarbons 
and other non-polar liquids. Carbon is a typically hy- 
drophobic material, and rubber can be considered as a 
hydrophobic medium. The more strongly hydrophobic 
the carbon, the greater will be the force of attraction 
operating between a given area of carbon black surface 
and the rubber in which it ts dispersed. 

Some years ago experiments were conducted by the 
author in the laboratories of General Atlas Carbon Co.., 
in which the relative wettabilities of a number of carbon 
black samples were determined. The method used was a 
modification of one developed by \Wolkova.* Recently 
the data have been evaluated on the basis of the ultimate 
analyses of the various carbon black samples, and the 
following empirical equation has been worked out. It 
correlates the values for wettability, Cos §j),9. with the 
hydrogen content and the oxvgen content of the carbon 
black.’ 


(1) Cos 94.0 = (0.037 ‘; Oxygen) — (0.185 


“; Hydrogen) + 0.284 


Note that the coefficient, 0.185, is exactly five times the 
cofhiecient, 0.037. The same ratio of these coefficients for 
hydrogen and oxygen recur in the equations expressing 
the relationship between modulus, \/ooney viscosity. 
hydrogen content, and oxygen content. It seems likely 
that it is more than a coincidence. 

From these considerations it can be reasoned that the 
carbon-to-rubber forces are strongest per unit of surface 
with those carbons which contain the greatest amount of 
hydrogen and the smallest amount of oxygen. 


Correlation of Properties with Modulus 


karly attempts to correlate modulus with oil absorp- 
tion and wettability data indicated that a relationship 
existed between these three variables on the one natural 
cubber compound for which. data were available. Experi- 
mental errors in wettability measurements impose a limi- 
tation, however, on the correlation to be obtained with 
these data. 

The relationship in equation (1) suggested the re- 
placement of wettability measurements by ultimate analy- 
ses of carbon black. These ultimate analvses can be made 
with considerably greater precision than the wettability 
measurements. New nomographs were constructed with 
data for modulus, oil absorption, oxygen content, and 
hydrogen content of the carbon black. 

In the first data treated, a nomograph, Figure 1A, 
was constructed using the modulus data for various types 
of carbon black in low-temperature GR-S rubber 
(X-485) from the article by Drogin, Bishop, and Wise- 
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PIVOT 
LINE 
300% % 
MODULUS OXYGEN 
40007PS.1. yo 
‘ % OIL 
HYDROGEN ABSORPTION 
1.0’ oO ° 
pot 

/ 100 ae 
30004 O8 20% H.0 

06 ~ 

6 
20004 os — | % 20 
°. 
& 
}o.2 “ 
= 
—_ 
10004 ] ° 3.0 
4 lao 
FIGURE IA 


NOMOGRAPH FOR EQUATION 


300 % MODULUS = (5x %x)-(0 755 «x%0)+ 5.52 LOG OIL ABSORPTION-II.6 


1000 


man.’ The ultimate analyses were obtained from @ report 
by United Carbon Co. to the office of Rubber Reserve, 
REC, in connection with Government Tire Test Proj- 
ects AN-AUS and from a paper by Snow, Wallace, and 
Sweigart.” The correlation of properties was satisfactory, 
and the equation representing the nomograph was 
worked out. 


300% M 
(2)- 
1000 


(5X GH) — (0.755 kK %O1 + 5.52 


log Oil Absorption —— 11.6 


where M modulus, H = hydrogen, and O = oxygen. 


One method of testing the equation is to assume three 
of the four variables to be correct and calculate the 
fourth. In such a procedure it is best to use the three 
most accurately determinable variables and to calculate 
the least accurate quantity. In this case the oil absorption 
is calculated from the equation using the modulus, hy- 
drogen content, and oxygen content. The results are 
listed in Table 1 and plotted in Figure 1B. Reasonable 
correlation between experimental and calculated values 
was found. 


TABLE 1. PROPERTIES OF CARBON BLACKS AND LTP GR-s N- 85 
VULCANIZATES 
300°; 
Modulus at 
Experimental Calculated Maximum 
Oi! Oil Tensile 


Carbor % bo 1 ensile 

Black Hydroge Oxygen Absorption? Absorption* in X-4857 
0.80 3.669 112 113 70 
0.23 0.06? 166 167 1780 
0.34 0.56° 150 134 1510 
0.29 0.47° 122 131 1160 
0.17 0.57" 160 168 L100 
0.41 0.00" 83 74 800 
0.36 0.30" 87 87 640 





rom equation (2). 


Kolloid-Z., 67, 280 (1934) 
M. L. Studebaker, C. W. Snow, “The Influence of Ultimate Composition 
won the Wettability of Carbon Blacks,’ presented before the Iivision of 
oid Chemistry, A. C. S., Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 16, 1932 
bI Age (N. V.), 64, 309 (1948). 

“1, Drogin. H. R. Bishop, C. W. Snow, “Evaluation of Natural Rubber 

Types of GR-S with Various Carbon Blacks for Govern- 

ment Tire Test Projects AN-AU,” Jan. 29, 1949, submitted to Office of 
Kubber Reserve by the United Carbon Co. 

*“The Oxidation of Carbon Blacks,”’ paper presented at the 
Fubber Division, Cleveland, O., meeting, May 27, 1947 
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OIL ABSORPTION VALUES CALCULATED FROM 
EQUATION IN FIGURE |! VS. 
EXPERIMENTAL VALUES 


In equation (2) the ratio of coefficients for hydrogen 
and oxygen is not five to one. This indicates that our 
explanation in terms of wettability and oil absorption 
was probably an oversimplification. However, for vir- 
tually all of the data studied the correlation between 
modulus, oi] absorption, hydrogen content, and oxvgen 
content can be expressed by the general equation : 


Modulus ; : 
(3) os =a X “Hydrogen —b XK “Oxygen + 
Cx log Oil Absorption — 


The constants a, b, c, and d are dependent upon such 
factors as the type of polymer, the other compounding 
ingredients present and their amounts, the state of cure, 
the milling procedure, the procedure for determining oil 
absorption and the units in which it is expressed, ete. 
Oil absorption is not the only property which can be 
used in this equation, Other properties which are func- 
tions of oil absorption like extrusion shrinkage in GR-S, 
specific volume at a fairly high pressure, etc., can also 
be substituted for it if appropriate adjustment of con- 
stants is made. 

In the Government Tire Test Program AN-AU, sev- 
eral laboratories reported rubber data and physical and 
chemical tests on the same carbon black samples which 
were analyzed by United Carbon and which were men- 
tioned previously. The tests of Sperberg and Svetlik on 
these samples'’ were treated as described above, and the 
following equations represent the results in the polymers 
which were tested. 


Natural Rubber 
30007 M ; 


= (3 x & (0.5625 kK “O + 
(4) 1000 (5 & %H) (U.50 + 
2.95 log Oil Absorption 
GR-S 
- 300% M : ; me 
(5) ey = (5 X HM) (0.47 Kk “O) + 3.3 


log Oil Absorption — 0.23 
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GR-S-10 
300° M ‘tae 


Reticle be an 5 Cf a ¥ | C0) i. 22 
(6) 1000 = & < GH) (0.47 K Gl 6 
log Oil Absorption — 0.32 
GR-S X-435 (41° F.) 

(7 On M le i “10.47 iia : 
/) 1000 = (5 <X GH) — (O47 * @O); — 3) 
log Oil Absorption 0.25 
GR-S XP-137 (14° F.) 

(2 300% rn OH 0.47 / oa 
2) ee Oe XD) “Pee 


log Oil Absorption — 0.10 


where M, H, and O have the same meaning as in equa- 
tion (2). 


Once again the correlation was reasonably satisfactory 
and about as good as the experimental oil absorption 
values. Note that the cvefficients for hydrogen are the 
same in every case. The coefficients for oxvgen are the 
same in the synthetic polymers tested, but differ in natu- 
ral rubber. 

After the determination of these relationships and the 
study of them on a number of sets of data, it was decided 
to evaluate the relationship for a series of pellated and 
loose carbon black samples. Here the relationship was 
less satisfactory. One probable reason for this condition 
is that the work performed in running the oil absorption 
values is very small in comparison with the work done 
in milling the carbon black into rubber. Small changes in 
density of the carbon black make a considerable change in 
oll absorption as is shown in Figure 2. Here the oil 
absorption of a number of samples of Philback A, all 
collected at the same time from different spots in the 
plant, is plotted against their apparent density. It can be 
seen that the oil absorption values are very dependent 
upon the work done in densifving the black. 

This sensitivity to previous treatment is considerably 
greater than the change in rubber properties of a com- 
pound containing these blacks, as can be seen in Figure 
3, which represents the variation in modulus with density 
of these same samples. Whereas the modulus varied ap- 
proximately 15, the oil absorption varied 30‘. 

These factors made it necessary to look for another 
variable to replace oil absorption in our relationship— 
one in which the milling would be comparable to that 
which the rubber sample had received prior to making 
the modulus determination. Since the rubber-carbon 
black mixtures were considered analagous to thick dis- 
persions, Mooney viscosity was a logical property to try. 
‘This resulted in a somewhat different relationship be- 
tween the four variables. In this case the logarithm of 
the oil absorption could be replaced by either the 
logarithm of the Mooney viscosity or by the Mooney 
viscosity itself. The data are not sufficiently precise to 
choose between the two, and equations for both functions 
are presented later in equations (9) through (14). How- 
ever, reasoning by analogy, it seems most likely that the 
logarithm of the Mooney viscosity more accurately repre- 
sents the relationship. 


1 *Eyaluation of Elastomers and Carbon Blacks for Government Tire 
Test Programs AN-AU Inclusive,’ Report to Office of Rubber Reserve, 
Oct. 18, 1948, from Phillips Petroleum C Bartlesville, Okla 

u Note: An examination of a large amount of data from a number of 
sources revealed that the effect of pelleting upon modulus varied consider- 





ably between laboratories and even in the same laboratory r 
milling procedures. For instance, in the set of rubber data, plotted in Fig- 


ure 3, the effect was quite pronounced. The values in Table 2 do not 
show this large ditference. In some instances pelleting seems t) slow down 
the rate of cure, and the modulus values are more nearly « il when the 
modulus values are compared at equal states of cure 
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Pasle 2. PRoperties OF CARBON BLAcks anp GR-S VULCANIZATES** 
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Viscosity t Mooney 300°¢ Modulus-Lbs. /Sq. In. 
Oil (Experimenta Viscosity ee! ————. 
Hydrogen* Oxygen* Absorption? ML-1!2 Calculated) @25% @45% @606% 
c; G; c. ¢./G. @ 212° F. = ~S(@) CS CS/() 
0.30 0.02 0.36 48 47 44 450 440 375 
( 1 0.45 0.20 0.52 47 41 33 400 390 335 
ex (! 0.39 0.51 0.90 56 55 55 1115 950 810 
lleted) 0.34 0.22 0.83 52 2 0 1100 1030 930 
. 0.35 0.40 1.60 09, 67 69 70 1890 1500 1315 
0.36 0.35 1.27 64 65 68 1870 1715 1595 
0.29 0.71 1.48 we 80 83 2065 1725 1390 
0.30 0.61 1.17 76 78 81 2095 1870 1705 
0.07 2.61 74 81 83 1600 1490 1000 
0.30 1.68 105 89 90 2055 1765 1375 
0.41 1.32 100 90 91 1390 1275 1070 
0.41 1.03 95 89 91 1400 1170 9 
0.65 1.37 90 89 91 1610 1455 1260 
0.65 1.04 87 81 83 1620 1500 1340 
*Hydrogen values determined by combustion analysis. Oxygen values by direct (Unterzaucher) analysis after subtraction of 40% of ash. 
*Raw linseed oi! : 
tAfter standing 24 hours. ML-1! or ML-4 after milling or after a 24-hour rest can be used if the constants in the equation are properly adjusted. 
s 4). 
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FIGURE 2 7 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN APPARENT DENSITY OF 
PHILBLACK A AND OIL ABSORPTION-LOOSE BLACK, oe 
PRESSED BLACK AND PELLETS OF VARIOUS DENSITIES 
1000-4 +o ‘Wes 
To illustrate these new relationships, nomographs were 
set up from data for the series of uncompressed, com- 
pressed, and pelleted carbon blacks in a GR-S compound. ol L40 


Two of these nomographs and their equations are shown 
in Figures 4A and 5A. The modulus values were taken 
at equal values of compression set. 

The calculated values for Mooney viscosity are plotted 
against the experimental values in Figures +B and 5B. 
The correlation is satisfactory, considering the accuracy 
i the four determinations and the effect of experimental 
error upon the calculated and experimental values. 

In a study of this kind it is necessary to adopt some 
procedure for selecting the proper state of cure. In the 
early work the modulus was taken at the cure which pro- 
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FIGURE 4A 
NOMOGRAPH FOR EQUATION (9) 


300% MODULUS = (5x %H) -(%0) +1033 LOG (ML-I-1/2’) -18.34 
1000 


duced the maximum tensile. In later work, however, we 
have taken the modulus at equal states of cure as indi- 
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cated by compression set. It is interesting to compare 
these equations at several values of compression set. This 
comparison can be done as follows: 


Using the equations containing the logarithmetic func- 
tion of Mooney viscosity we have: 


@ 25° Compression Set 

300% M : 
1000 : 
10.33 log (ML-11%4') — 18.34 


x GH— %O + 


/N ' 


C3) 


@ 45% Compression Set 


(10) 0 MB S$ x ©H — <0 + 


“N 





9.4 log (ML-114’) — 17.03 


@ 60% Compression Set 
300% M 
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CALCULATED MOONEY VISCOSITY 


FIGURE 4B 
CALCULATED VALUES OF MOONEY VISCOSITY 
FROM EQUATION IN FIGURE 4A VS. 
EXPERIMENTAL VALUES 
PELLETED SAMPLES x, UNPELLETED SAMPLES © 


Using ML-11%4’ instead of log MI.-1'2' we have: 


(@ 25% Compression Set 


», 300% M_,. ae CLO + 00605 
(12) 1000 = | oH oO 0.060: 


(ML-114’) — 3.67 


@ 45¢¢ Compression Set 
300% M a 


7000 5x %H — %~O + 0.060 


(1d) 


— ie 


(ML-11%4’) — 3.8 


November, 1952 


@ 60% Compression Set 


30057 J - is 
(14) | és 5 yy MH GO + 0.0564 x 


1000 
(ML-1%') — 3.82, 
where M, H, and O have the same meaning as in previ- 
ous equations. 


It can be seen that only the last two constants in the 
equations change with compression set. The relationship 
hetween the coefficients for hydrogen and oxygen remain 
in the ratio of 5:1. 

When a carbon black sample contains very much ex- 
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FIGURE 5A 
NOMOGRAPH FOR EQUATION (i2) 


° 
300%MODULUS = (5 x%H)-(%0) + 0.0605 x MOONEY VISCOSITY -3.67 
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FIGURE 5B 
CALCULATED VALUES OF MOONEY VISCOSITY 
FROM EQUATION IN FIGURE 5A_ VS. 
EXPERIMENTAL VALUES 
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Development and Use of Rubber 
in Bituminous Pavements 


Harry K. Fisher’ 


HIS paper will purposely omit any reference to base 

or sub-base portions of a pavement. These parts of 

the pavement are separate studies by themselves. 
We all know that the quality of the materials and type of 
construction of these portions of the pavement will affect 
the bituminous part. We proceed on the premise that this 
part of the pavement is satisfactory to the engineer. No 
laboratory test results on preliminary studies on rubber- 
bitumen pavement will be released in this paper in de- 
tailed technical form. 

During the past three years considerable work has 
been done on the development of the use of rubber in 
pavements. To discover if there is a need of such devel- 
opment work we ask ourselves two questions: 

1. Is there a need of improvement of highway pave- 
ments 7 

2. If highway pavements can be improved, what are 
the best possible ways to make the improvements ? 


Need of Improvement of Highway 
Pavements 


My answer to the first question is to study the in- 
crease in vehicle registration during the past 20 vears;: 
then study the type of highway and street pavements now 
in place to meet the requirements of these vehicles. Next, 
study the maintenance cost figures of maintaining the 
pavements now in use. From the information available 
to us on these subjects we find an urgent need of prompt 
action by highway officials to improve street and high- 
way pavements. From all of this we are convinced that 
some study should be made as to the use of rubber in 
paving materials, as we noted certain changes in bitumen 
when the two materials are blended together, changes 
that indicate improvements probably will occur in_ the 
pavement. 

The answer to the second question will be covered 
further on in this paper. 


Some Problems of Rubber in Roads 


To determine fully all the facts on the use of rubber in 
bituminous pavements will require much scientific knowl- 
edge and experience, along with vision, imagination, and 
ingenuity on the part of those participating in the work. 
When we study the problem, we find it an involved and 
complex one. Suppose we list a few of the complex 
factors : 

1. Rubber is produced in many types and in several 
forms, 

2. Bitumen is produced from several sources, 1s of 
many types, and comes in several forms. 

3. Rubber and bitun-en vary as to both physical and 
chemical properties, depending on the natural or the 
chemical properties from which they were obtained, as 
well as the method employed in processing them for 
pavement purposes. 


Based n a paper presented before engineering societies in England 
and Europe, Sept.-Oct., 195 


“Rubber 1 consultant, Natural Rubber Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


+. Temperature and time factors affect these materials 
and especially after they have been blended together. 

5. \What are the methods of testing best suited to de- 
termine the true value of these materials when blended 
for pavement purposes. 

6. A variety of paving specifications is in use, also 
inany types of materials used in pavements. 

7. Pavements are laid on many types of soil and in 
different climates, some with extreme temperature 
changes. 

When we study this list, we see the problem is not a 
simple one. We are fortunate in having at our disposal, 
however, much data on past paving experiments which 
will aid us in our work. This information was established 
hy state and city highway departments in their search 
for better pavements. 

It is true that the final answer to what rubber may do 
toward improving a pavement will have to be deter- 
mined by final performance results of a pavement in use. 
Much laboratory work can be done while we await final 
results. To get the full story with all of the facts we must 
do considerable laboratory work along with field studies ; 
neither of these can be neglected. 

The laboratory can certainly aid us in deciding the 
correct size of rubber powder to be used. It can help us 
to determine the best way of incorporating the rubber. It 
can assist us in discovering the best form of rubber to 
use. It will produce much information as to the type of 
rubber which gives best results. We can learn what 
effect vulcanization of the rubber has on the finished 
paving materials. We can discover the best type of bi- 
tumen for a rubber-bitumen blend. 

We must study the nature and amount of filler used 
in making and shipping dry rubber powder, especially as 
to its influence on the rubber during shipping and_ stor- 
age, also as to its effect on the mixing procedure when 
we blend rubber with bitumen or add it in dry form to a 
paving mixture. 

A difference of opinion exists as to the best method of 
introducing rubber into paving materials. Some of us 
advocate mixing the rubber with the bitumen; others 
feel that best results can be obtained by adding the rub- 
ber to the other materials first and then adding the bitu- 
men. This situation is a healthy one in the early devel- 
opment stages of the use of rubber in pavements. It 
shows that we are giving the subject careful and serious 
attention. [ach method of suggested use has its individ- 
ual problem. The best method to be employed will un- 
questionably be determined by the actual performance 
results of a pavement in place. 


The Natural Rubber Bureau Research 
Laboratory 


A well-equipped laboratory has been established at 
Rosslyn, Va., by the Natural Rubber Bureau. All types 
of standard testing equipment, of the most modern de- 
sign, have been installed for use of the laboratory tech- 
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Fig. 1. View of Part of the Interior of the Natural Rubber 

Bureau Research Laboratory. In the left foreground is a close- 

up of a rubber-asphalt specimen being put through a Hveem 

Stabilometer test on a high compression machine. In the left 

background, a test is being run on some rubber powder, and 

in the right background a distillation check is being made on 
solvent used in rubber road tests 


nicians in their work on rubber in roads. Specialized 
equipment has also been added. Standard and approved 
test procedures are followed when routine tests are made. 
Some modified and improvised tests are made in research 
and study experiments. 

In this laboratory, equipment is available for making 
Hveem Stabilometer tests,* Marshall tests,* and Hubbard 
Field stability tests.°. The latest type of mechanical com- 
pactor’ was purchased so there would be proper uni- 
formity of specimens, as well as a high rate of produc- 
tion of specimens for test purposes. In this way the 
human error that at times is present, when other hag rethods 
r compaction are used, has been eliminated. A special 
type of ductility testing equipment” was ee in 
order to have the best temperature control possible in 
conduct ng this test. 

In running Abson* recovery tests, two 1,000-gram 
Braun-Dulin Rotarex machines are used in addition to 
the customary centrifuge available in most modern la- 
boratories. A 60,000-pound Baldwin-Tate-Emery uni- 
versal testing machine was purchased to aid in making 
different tests for the determination of the stability of 
highway pavements. An Atlas Weatherometer, Enclosed 
Model. Twin Are, Type HVDL-N, is being obtained 
for accelerated aging tests on bitumen mixtures with and 
without rubber. Thermostatistically controlled water 
baths, electric drying ovens, microscopic equipment, and 
all of the other necessary equipment are available so that 
the personnel of the laboratory can maintain a high de- 
gree of accuracy in their work, and the test results can 
be duplicated, when required. Figure 1 shows some of 
the equipment in the laboratory. 


Or co 


Laboratory Results to Date 


(ur laboratory work to date has given us some partial 
facts; we say “partial” as we have not accepted them as 


“Detailed Procedure for Testing Bituminous Materials,’’ Sept. 1, 1951. 
State of California, Division of Highways, Materials & Research Depart- 
ment, Sacramento, Calif. 

* Highway Research Board Report No. 7B, 1949 Symposium on Asphalt 
Paving Materials, National Research Council, Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 

“Rational Design of Asphalt Paving Mixtures.’’ Asphalt Research In- 
stitute Series No. 1, Oct. 15, 1935. Asphalt Research Institute, 801 Sec- 
ond Ave., New York, N. Y. Also, “1928 Proceedings of Association of 
Asphalt Paving Technologists.” 

“Standard Method of Test for Ductility of Bituminous Materials.” 
“1949 ASTM Standards,” Vol. 3, p. 1049, Method D113-44. American 
Soci iety for Testing Mz aterials, 1916 me St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

7 “Standard Method of Test for Hot Extraction of Asphaltic Materials 
and Recovery of Bitumen by the Modified Abson Procedure.” Jbid., p 
1054, Method D762-49 : 
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final conclusions. We recognize that most tests in this 
type of development are progressive in character, and we 
have much data on uncompleted tests. Some of the in- 
teresting things we have discovered are: 

1. Certain percentages and types of rubber blended 
with particular types of cut-back bitumen, when mixed 
as plant mix materials, greatly increase stability and 
cohesion of the materials. 

2. We tind that blends of rubber and cut-back bitumen, 

when used in surface treatment work, materially increase 
tackiness and elasticity of the bitumen. 
3. By slightly modifying a joint filler test we are able 
to show the change in susceptibility of the asphalt to tem- 
perature changes after rubber has been added to the 
bitumen. 

+. We have evidence from observational studies of 
pavements in-place, especially on heavily traveled roads, 
that small as the rubber portion is in the pavement, where 
it has been added to the aggregates, it appears that in 
absorbing part of the light oil fractions of the bitumen, 
it tends to prevent bleeding, also to retard the rate of 
loss ot these fractions by traffic action and solar radia- 
tion, 

5. Observational studies of a test road in Canada give 
evidence that the oil-soaked particles in the pavement 
appear to cushion vibration and traffic shock. ‘This pos- 
sibility is receiving more study. e hope to improvise 
laboratory tests to develop ni more information on 
this subject. 

We tind that different rubber powders, when added 
to bitumen paving materials, do not always show similar 
results. In many of our tests we found a slight increase 
in percentage of voids and a slight lowering of stability. 
One rubber powder with which we experimented showed 
Increasing stability with decreasing percentage of voids. 
Another showed increasing stability as well as decreas- 
ing, depending upon the rubber concentration present in 
the experiment, along with almost no change in percent- 
age of voids. We question the stability results of rubber 
specimens tested, as they were obtained using equipment 
designed for tests of straight bitumen mixes. 

7. Our laboratory studies show us we have a different 
material when rubber has been added to paving mix- 
tures; there is an increase in elasticity, cohesion, and 
viscosity. In many cases there has been an increase in 
the softening point of the bitumen. 

It is best that I call attention to the fact that we have, 
in most cases, only completed a few tests of each type of 
rubber and asphalt. Few conclusions have been made 
or could be made from our past work. Our studies have 





_ 


Fig. 2. A view of workers of the Los Angeles, Calif., Bureau 
of Street Maintenance putting down the first rubber-bitumen 
pavement in the Far West 
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included six types of natural rubber powder made under 
different formulae, three different types of GR-S powder, 
both synthetic and natural latex, guayule, and many dif- 
ferent brands of reclaimed rubber. Add to these rubbers 
the different types of bitumen to be tested, and you will 
understand our reluctance to form conclusions at this 
point. 


Other Development Work 


In addition to our laboratory studies we have given 
considerable time te perfecting a mixing procedure, on a 
commercial basis, of blending rubber with bitumen. Full 
realization of the scope of this problem is understood by 
those who have attempted it. Several solutions are 
known: yet none of these fully answers all requirements. 

In the United States we have laid test roads in 19 
states and the District of Columbia. (See Figure 2). We 
have also laid test roads in three provinces of Canada. 
The state of Massachusetts leads in having more than 
300 miles of rubber-bitumen pavements in-place on its 
highway system. All types of rubber have been used in 
these experiments. We have added the rubber to the 
bitumen on some of these tests, but most of the roads 
were laid where the rubber was added to the other mate- 
rials prior to the introduction of the bitumen to the 
mixture, 

It is my desire in presenting this paper to cover the 
problems of the development work rather than go into 
details of technical tests and their procedure. As pre- 
viously stated, I think it best to withhold the release of 
preliminary test reports since erroneous conclusions 
might result from such action. It is my belief that this 
paper should be contined to a study of the problems of 
our work and, where possible, offer solutions to these. 
along with suggestions as to a policy we should follow 
in our development work. 


The Value of Rubber in Roads 


\ith regard to the second question presented in the 
first part of this paper, the economic value of rubber- 
hitumen pavements, as compared to straight bitumen 
types, will be determined on the basis of the functional 
properties of these pavements. These properties are: 
(1) elasticity: (2) cohesion: (3) adhesion: (4) shock 
and vibration resistance; (5) susceptibility to tempera- 
ture changes; (6) durability. 

The paving engineer has been seeking for many years 
to improve these functional properties of a bituminous 
pavement. 

It is recognized that the action of the elements—sun, 
heat, cold, and moisture—must also receive attention in 
determining the economic value of rubber-bitumen pave- 
ments, 

At present the paving engineer, in striving to improve 
the properties of bituminous pavements, is carefully 
checking the quality and gradation of all materials used 
in pavement construction and is improving mixing and 
laving techniques. There is a big possibility that we can 
aid him in this work by introducing rubber to paving ma- 
terials. 

In making our studies of this subject we must be care- 
ful that we do not make the mistake of overemphasizing 
the chemical side of our experiment. There is a chemical 
side, and chemical work must be done to aid the develop- 
ment of the use of rubber in pavements. We must not 
fail, however, to recognize that, regardless of the method 
we use to introduce rubber, blend it with bitumen, or 
blend it with other materials, the physical properties of 
the finished pavement will decide the value of the pave- 
ment. In view of this fact it becomes apparent that we 


must give considerable time to the study of the physical 
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changes which occur in pavements, both with and without 
rubber. These studies must include both laboratory pre- 
pared specimen studies, as well as specimens taken from 
pavements in use. 

Our research and studies should proceed along the 
line of approach used by the paving engineer. We should 
use standard and accepted tests. Where we find it neces- 
sary to develop a new type of test, or where we modify 
a standard test, we must make this fact known when we 
announce the results of our studies. We remember that 
each state and most large cities in the United States have 
well-equipped laboratories. These laboratories have done 
considerable research during the past 15 years. They 
will carefully check our announced results. With the 
testing equipment now available to use we can get indi- 
cations of what final results may be expected on each 
type of paving material we check. With this information 
we can make any desirable changes long before the pave- 
ment in-place gives us the final story. 

rom what we have so far learned we are encouraged 
to continue our studies. We have only a few facts as to 
improvements of pavements through the use of rubber ; 
none of these is in complete form; we must make many 
more tests to get the full story. We are cutting sections 
from the pavements in-place and returning these to the 
laboratory. Here we carefully study the large sections 
before they are cut to test-specimen size. In this way 
we hope to get information as to what actually occurs in 
pavements during different time periods. 

It is probably well to mention here that laboratory 
technicians know that each testing method now in use 
has its limitations. In lieu of more positive types of tests 
we are grateful for what we have, and the existing meth- 
ods do aid us materially in our search for more knowl- 
edge on pavements. 

Ultimately we hope to furnish technical papers on our 
work along the lines here mentioned and being conducted 
by the Natural Rubber Bureau Research Laboratory. I 
again state that it is my opinion that nothing can be 
gained by releasing partial information on incompleted 
tests. The danger that premature conclusions might be 
made with such information justifies withholding reports 
of tests until final conclusions have been determined. 
This policy of non-release will not be adopted on all types 
of tests, but we believe it should be enforced on tests that 
may take considerable time to complete. 





Letter to the Editor 


THe Epiror, 

India RuBBER \VorLD 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Dear Sir, 7th October, 1952 

Referring to Mr. R. Geenty’s interesting paper on 
Plasticizer Migration in vour August, 1952, issue, may 
we have the hospitality of your columns for the follow- 
ing comments :- 

While we agree with Mr. Geenty that his test is simple, 
accurate and reproducible, we do not agree that the 
property it covers is what is normally called “migration.” 
His test would probably be excellent for absorbing, and 
measuring, exudation, in the case of a plasticizer of lim- 
ited miscibility, but we do not think that Mr. Geenty 
intended to inelude this phenomenon in his term “migra- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 275) 
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Hose Compounding 


Frank S. Gregory’ 





Fig. 1. Examples of the Four General Types of Rubber Hose: (1) Double-Jacket Woven Hose; (2) Wrapped Fabric Hose; (3) Hori- 
zontal Braided Hose; (4) Vertical Braided Molded Hose 





Fig. 2. High-Speed Vertical Braider Which 
Applies One or More Braids of Reinforcement 


OUR general classifications of rubber hose are manu- 
F factured by the industry: (1) woven hose; (2) 

wrapped hose; (3) horizontal braided hose; (4) 
vertical braided hose. Figure 1 shows examples of these 
four types of hose together with some indication of their 
construction features. 

Woven hose consists of an extruded tube inside of a 
jacket woven on a circular loom and finds its greatest use 
as fire hose. Wrapped hose is that type in which layers 
of frictioned fabric are used for the reinforcement. This- 
type hose is built on a pole and vulcanized under a cloth 
Wrapping in open steam. Horizontal braided hose is also 
made on a pole, and the extruded tube is passed through 
a series of horizontal braiders where lavers of various 
types of textile yarns and wires are applied, with a sheet 
of rubber between each layer of reinforcement. Hose 
may be manufactured to provide a wide range of burst 
; Presented before the Elastomer & Plastics Group, North 
A. C. S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 

2 Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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pressures by this method. The fourth type of hose, 
molded vertical braided, is probably of the greatest 
interest, and the remainder of this paper will be devoted 
to a discussion of the problems of compounding and 
processing involved in the manufacture of this type of 
hose. 

Every rubber product must meet specific requirements 
hecause of the end-use for which it is intended. In addi- 
tion, some products require special properties in the com- 
pound for processing reasons. [Examples of such special 
processing requirements in hose compounding might be 
friction stocks of a soft, tacky nature to give OU «1 adhe- 
sion to fabric, or stocks for tubing which, to give good 
appearance, are often highly loaded and contain appre- 
cilable amounts of oils. Such stocks give a smooth ex- 
truded finish and have less tendency to sag under heat 
during cure than less highly loaded compounds. 


Manufacture of Vertical Braided Hose 


The manufacture of molded vertical braided hose is 
the mass production process for making hose. In this 
process the tube is extruded in the conventional manner, 
coiled on a round board to cool, and is then braided on a 


vertical braider. (See Figure 2.) In braiding, the varns 





Fig. 3. Tubing Machine with 90-Degree Cross- 
Head for Hose Covering 
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Fig. 4. Lead Press for Applying Lead Sheath 
before Vulcanizing 


1 the tube in a manner which gives what might 
of as a bias woven fabric the length of the 
which the warp and filler varns are the same. 


} 


preciable load is put on the uncured tube by the 





iperation, since 24 to 64 spools of yarn are 

< ] ¢ 7 , 
pending on the size and the type of hose being 
each varn is der tre 8-22 ounces spring 
e first processing requirement for molded 
nds is, therefore, that the uncured tube stock 
enough to prevent the tube from being un- 
ed in cross-section by the load exerted by the 
braide tr, OF that the tube I stretched as 1 

r Talcde;r 

ne to three lavers of braid are applied to a 
the case of multiple braided hose, a thin 
+ - , 4 1 . Py . . . 
endered stock hi e ( backing, 1s 
nd the hose between lavers of braid to bond 
structure into one unit in the tinished hose. 
~e 1 ve serviceable, all components must be nrm- 
gether in this way, and to accomplish this 


ube and backing must exhibit good flow and 


1 to the curing 


j} . “+4 . +} : . 
hesive properties when subjected 





and pressure. 





Fig. 5. Removing Lead-Jacketed Hose from Vulcanizer 


after Curing 


Aiter the braid has been applied, the hose is covered 
with a rubber compound which, in general, has far less 
exacting processing requirements than the original tube 
compound, This cover compound need only be a good 
extruding stock, capable of adhesion to the braid and 
backing, and be firm enough so that sucessive layers, 
when placed on a board or truck, will not tend to deform. 
\ dusting of mica is used to prevent successive layers 
from sticking, 

For hose covering, a modification of a standard extru- 
sion machine with a cross-head attached to the end of 
the barrel of the machine is used, and the stock is extrud- 
ed at an angle of 90 degrees to the barrel. The hose is 
carried through the cross-head at right angles to the bar- 
rel of the machine, through a hollow spindle, and the 
cover is extruded around it. (See Figure 3.) 

Next the hose is sheathed in lead by a process similar 
in some respects to that used in applying the cover, but 
requiring, of course, a metal extrusion system for the 
lead. The unvuleanized hose passes through a lead press 
where a continuous sheath of lead is applied, completely 
encapsulating the hose in virtually a flexible lead mold. 
(See Figure 4.) As it is extruded, the lead-sheathed 





Fig. 6. Stripping Lead Jacket from Molded 


Hose after Vulcanization 


e 


hose is coiled on drums. Water pressure is maintained 
in the hose during curing which is carried out under 40 
or 50 p.s.i. steam pressure in an autoclave. Figure 5 
shows the lead-jacketed hose being removed from the 
vulcanizer after curing, and Figure 6 shows the removal 
of the lead jacket after vulcanizing. 


Compounding 


Up to this point this paper has not quite lived up to 
the title in that very little has been said about compound- 
ing for hose. Determining the processing requirements 
that the compounds have to meet, however, must of 
necessity always be the first step. Two important require- 
ments, that is, firmness of the tube stock during braiding 
and proper adhesive characteristics during cure, have 
already been mentioned. To meet these requirements 
means the use, in many cases, of high contents of organic 
resin reinforcing materials, such as mineral rubber, cou- 
marone, etc., as aids to mixing and to give firmness to the 
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stock when cold, soften it when hot, improve flow prop- 
erties, and in some instances improve the adhesion of the 
compound to the yarn in the reinforcing layers. 

The use of various elastomers in combination is also 
very helpful, particularly in tube compounding. Natural 
rubber and GR-S, for example, both have valuable quali- 
ties, but neither is entirely self-sufficient for hose com- 
pounding. Natural rubber stocks have good adhesion, 
but since this elastomer tends to break down so thor- 
oughly during mixing, stocks made from it often lack 
the desired firmness. On the other hand, GR-S and re- 
claimed rubber do not break down so much as natural 
rubber during mixing, but are somewhat deficient in ad- 
hesion. In many cases a better balance of properties is 
obtained, therefore, by the use of both natural and syn- 
thetic rubber, or natural rubber and reclaimed rubber. 

Some may think that neoprene would be a very good 
material for hose compounding, since it has the charac- 
teristics of being soft when hot and hard when cold. It 
isn't quite so simple as that, however; sometimes neo- 
prene stocks get too hard and won't set properly on the 
braider take-off wheel. When neoprene is used, the ad- 
dition of a small amount of another elastomer which 
does not crystallize on standing will delay the hardening 
of the stock. Nitrile rubbers offer problems of another 
sort. This-type rubber has rather poor adhesion when 
brought in contact with anything but nitrile rubber, and 
at times it will not adhere very well to that. The use of 
various resins is advantageous here. 

The cure of vertical braided hose is, by some stand- 
ards, relatively slow, on the order of 40 minutes at about 
40 p.s.i. of steam or at 287° F. These curing condi- 


tions, however, permit the use of relatively scorch-free 
stocks and allow a longer period during which the com- 
pounds remain plastic and can flow. Both of these fac- 
tors improve the adhesion characteristics of the stock. 

To a great extent the choice of fillers for these molded 
hose compounds depends, as with other rubber goods, on 
the product desired. High loadings of materials such as 
channel-type carbon blacks are normally avoided since 
such compounds run hot and nervy and do not extrude 
well. Softer carbon blacks, such as SRF, for the most 
part, give acceptable compounds for molded hose; and 
for light-colored stocks, fillers such as clay and whiting 
are, of course, used. In addition, the use of clays and 
whiting in conjunction with the carbon black often gives 
compounds with better flow characteristics than when 
blacks are used alone. 

In conclusion, brief mention should be made on the 
compounding of gasoline hose for low-temperature serv- 
ice (40-65 degrees below zero), which is one of the ma- 
jor problems of the moment. In this case the end- 
requirements of the product overshadow and definitely 
limit the steps that can be taken to formulate stocks with 
desirable processing characteristics. In these compounds 
the use of the ester-type plasticizers is required to secure 
good low-temperature flexibility. Organic resins must 
be used with consideration of the fact that most of them 
reduce the flexibility of the stock at low temperatures. 
In compounding for gasoline hose for low-temperature 
service, first, the proper elastomer, oils, fillers and cura- 
tives must be chosen so that all service requirements for 
the product can be met and then means must be found 
so that the stock will still process satisfactorily. 





Relationship between Modulus 


(Continued from page 219) 

tractable matter, it will not fit into a correlation like the 
ones referred to in this paper. The hydrogen content of 
this extractable matter is considerably greater than the 
hydrogen content of the extracted carbon black. Further- 
more, the extractable matter covers the surface of the 
carbon and alters its surface characteristics. Such a 
carbon black is virtually unwettable by pure water in the 
method referred to in this paper. P-33 is a typical ex- 
ample of a high extractable matter carbon. Data for it 
do not correlate with the data for carbon samples with 
low or neglible extractable matter. 

It should probably be pointed out that successful cor- 
relation of ultimate analyses with other properties of 
carbon blacks and of rubber compounds containing them 
is only possible when the accuracy of the values is con- 
siderably greater than is usual in organic anlaysis. This 
is accomplished by reducing all blanks to a minimum, 
taking special precautions against all known errors, and 
using a large initial sample. These analyses can be re- 


produced to +0.04%. 


Conclusions 


The correlation of modulus with oil absorption and 
with Mooney viscosity and ultimate analysis is a strong 
argument for the colloidal approach to the study of rein- 
forcement. When Mooney viscosity is used in the cor- 
relation, the effects of hydrogen and oxygen on modulus 
are similar to their effects on wettability. This point does 
not rule out the action of chemical forces since they, too, 
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would be expected to be dependent upon the ultimate 
analysis of the carbon black. In fact it seems quite likely 
that both physical and chemical forces must be considered 
if we are to work out a complete picture of the reinforce- 
ment of vulcanized rubber. In this preliminary work the 
accent has been placed on physical forces, which is 
probably an over-simplification. The correlation of the 
data, however, is certainly a strong indication that the 
physical forces are of tremendous importance. 
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“New Ideas in Cleaning for the Rubber Industry.” Oakite 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 24 pages. The use of deter- 
gents for cleaning rubber processing equipment is discussed in 
this booklet. Topics covered include cleaning of molds, metal pre- 
paration for rubber bonding, scale removal from calender rolls 
and press platens, and others. 
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urther Extracts from Paley Commission 
Report on Coal and Petroleum 
Chemicals and Products 
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HE following mstallment continues Chapter 13, a 
condensation of a study made for the Commission 
by Gustav Egloff on natural gas and petroleum as 
+h was begun in our Octo- 
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Carbon Black Yield Better from Oil 


In 1950, 1,38 


2 pounds of carbon black were 
produced in the United States, 93% 


of which was used 


in rubber. Carbon black requirements for 1975, as 
shown in Table 2, will nearly double 1950 production 


Both natural gas and oil are used to produce the carbon 


Jack. Yields from the gas are much lower than those 
from oil, and the use of oil is gaining ground. The 
resent vield from one gallon of oil is 2.85 pounds, and 


» reach at least 3.4 pounds, 
1¢ furnace black process utiliz- 
supersede processes using na- 


by 1975 it may be 
as shown in Table 3. T! 
ing oil will undoubtedly 
tural gas. Oil blacks are superior for many uses. The 











price is higher, but will drop as the process is developed 
urth 
2 g 3 kK M 
Rubber Carbon Black 
— Require ‘ 
g7 000 Pounds 1,000 Pounds 
1955 1,500,000 $300,000 1,227,000 
1960 800,000 $460,000 1,472,000 
1975 2,500,000 5,500,000 2,045,000 
T 3. CARBON B kK R REMENIS AND ESTIMATED YIELDS FROM 
RAL GAS AND OIL 
Tota 
Carbor aturai “ras Oi 
Black -—— - oS - 
I Cor Carbor Yield, Oil Con- 
sumption, Black Lb sumed, 
Million Mi 1,000 1,000 
Year Cu. Ft Lh Cu. Ft. Gal. 
1955.. 2,000 498,000 1,300 2.61 233,000 700 3.0 
1960 2,400 479,000 270 2.65 353,000 1,130 3.2 
1975 3,575 269,000 715 2.75 842,000 2,860 3.4 


In calculations leading to data in Table 3, it is as- 
sumed that by 1975, 80% of United States carbon black 
production will be from oil by the furnace process. 


Sulfur Recovery from Gases 


Sulfur is being produced from natural and refining 
gases at a rate of more than 200,000 tons per year. New 
capacity for recovery will add 100,000 tons per year to 
this total by the end of 1952. Economics will determine 
the additional sulfur recovery from these sources. Nat- 
ural gasoline plants in the vicinity of Odessa, Tex., 


1 The President’s Materials Policy Commission Report of June 23, 1952. 
i .. 


CU. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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alone burn at the rate of 500 tons of recoverable sulfur 
per day. 

Present and projected plants range from 10 to 300 
tons per day in size. Units as low as five tons per day 
may be economically sound when integrated with natural 
A freak well, which was shut down because 
of unprecedented corrosiveness of the gas. was found to 
contain 42‘ of hydrogen sulfide and 45 tons per day 
of sulfur could be recovered from this well alone. There 
is little doubt that this and many other technical prob- 
lems can he solved to increase sulfur recovery from 


gas plants. 


these sources. 


Important End-Products 


Detergents 


Detergents in the past five years increased from about 
6° to 47° of the total soap-detergent market. Pro- 
duction in 1950 was 1.66 million pounds. The active 
compounds in detergents, i.e., the surface active agents, 
comprise 407 of the total weight. Sulfated or sulfonated 
evelic compounds, largely from petroleum, are by far 
the largest class. They are principally derived from ben- 
zene and long-chain aliphatic compounds and from se- 
lected aromatic gas-oil fractions. Some alkyl naphtha- 
lene sulfonates are also made. The nonsulfonated nitro- 
gen containing compounds come from non-petroleum 
sources except for their ethanolamine content. The 
polvhydric alcohol esters and ethers are based on ani- 
mal and vegetable oils and on glycol made from  pe- 
troleum. 

The use of detergents is sure to increase greatly. 
They will replace a higher proportion of the soap mar- 
ket. Detergent production should be raised to two bil- 
lion pounds by 1955, 2.5 billion pounds by 1960, and 
possibly four billion by 1975. These quantities would 
require 800 million pounds of surface active agents in 
1955, one billion in 1960, and 1.6 billion in 1975, Present 
estimates are that petrochemicals comprise over half the 
total surface active agents. This will be higher as more 
benzene is derived from petroleum. Taking benzene, 
propylene, sulfur, ethylene, and tetradecane as the major 
petrochemical source materials (though some others will 
undoubtedly come into the picture), we arrive at the 
estimate in Table 4. 


TABLE 4, PETROCHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SurRFACE Active AGENTS 
Millions of Pounds) 

Tota! 

Surface 

Active Tera- 
Year Agents Benzene Propylene Sulfur Ethylene decane 
1955 800 132 317 82 14 33 
1960 1,000 177 422 105 18 40 
1975 1,600 304 726 179 22 68 
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¢ Insecticides and Weed-Killers 


Chemicals used in insecticides and weed killers come 
in large part from petroleum and natural gas. Carriers 
for these chemicals also require large amounts of pe- 
troleum oil fractions. The most important consumers 
of petrochemicals are the two insecticides, DDT and 
benzene hexachloride, and the plant hormone weed 
killer 2,4-D (2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid). Produc- 
tion of DDT in 1952 is expected to be 105 million 
pounds and of benzene hexachloride about 160 million 
pounds. Production of 2,4-D and derivatives was 28 
million pounds in 1950. 

The future demand for DDT may rise to 125, 150, and 
200 million pounds in the years 1955, 1960, and 1975, 
respectively. The demand for benzene hexachloride for 
those years may be 170, 200, and 225 million pounds: 
for 2,4-D and derivatives, the figures may be 40, 50, and 
80 million pounds, respectively. Chemical requirements 
tor these products would then be 162, 194, and 251 mil- 
lion pounds of benzene and 25, 31, and 44 million pounds 
of ethylene in the years 1955, 1960, and 1975, respec- 
tively. 

Plastics 

Plastics are one of the largest consumers of petro- 
chemicals. As coal tar reaches maximum production, 
petroleum and natural gas will be relied on for expan- 
sion. Plastics have grown from an initial production of 
less than six million pounds in 1922 to 2.28 billion 
pounds in 1950. Their chemical components are similar 
to those used for synthetic rubber and fibers. Plastics 
production in 1950 was as follows (millions of pounds) : 
phthalic alkyds, 333; non-aromatic alkyds, 69; phenolics, 
451: stvrene, 356; rosin and rosin esters, 75: urea mela- 
mine, 219; vinyls, 381; cellulose acetate, 110; other 
cellulose, 20; miscellaneous, 267. 

Some classes of plastics are growing rapidly and 
others are leveling off, but, as a whole, the industry can 
be expected to increase to many times its present size. 
A total production of 3.5 billion pounds in 1955, 4.8 bil- 
lion in 1960, and 9.0 billion in 1975, is probable. 

The alkyds are used mainly in paints, varnishes, and 
allied finishes and are based chiefly on phthalic anhy- 
dride and glycerol. They are growing in volume, but not 
spectacularly. A total of 530 million pounds may be pro- 
duced in 1953, 670 million in 1960, and 1,330 million in 
1975. This would require (in millions of pounds) 192, 
240, and 480 of phthalic anhydride for each of these 
years, respectively, and 80, 100, and 200 of glycerol. 

The phenolic plastics have their largest use in molding 
structural materials, but are used also for laminating, 
adhesives, protective coatings, etc. Demand for 1955 is 
estimated at 850 million pounds, about double the 1950 
production. The 1960 demand may be 950 million 
pounds. Chemical requirements for the phenol and for- 
maldehyde required and for the benzene and methane 
from which these would be produced are shown in 
Table 5. 


TABLE 5. CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


(Millions of Pounds) 


Formalde- 

Year Phenol Benzene hyde* Methane 
OT ES CRE? 375 346 265 175 
BUMS co aglie ucweaeee 475 438 285 224 
MOPOS ie ccavenccowate 825 761 495 328 





*On a 100% basis. 


Polystyrene is used principally for molding materials. 
It is one of the most rapidly growing plastics. Produc- 
tion in 1950 was 50 times as great as in 1942. Because 
of synthetic rubber requirements, the supply of styrene 
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was insufficient to meet the demand in 1951, but capacity 
is being rapidly increased and should reach 750 million 
pounds in 1952. This would be about 400 million pounds 
above rubber requirements. Total styrene requirements 
for 1955 have been estimated at over one billion pounds. 
It is estimated that styrene requirements for polystyrene 
plastics alone will be (in millions of pounds) 500 for 
1955, 700 for 1960, and 1,500 for 1975. The benzene re- 
quired for styrene production would be (in millions of 
pounds) 417 for 1955, 583 for 1960, and 1,250 for 1975; 
and ethylene required would be 135, 188, and 404, re- 
spectively. 

Urea and melamine resins, useful for adhesives, lami- 
nating, molding, textile, and paper treatment, have 
grown steadily, but not spectacularly. A production (in 
millions of pounds) of 265 in 1955, 340 in 1960, and 570 
in 1975, can be predicted. Table 6 shows the chemical 
requirements for this production. 





TABLE 6, CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR UREA AND MELAMINE 
>LASTICS 
Mill I 
Year Urea Ammor Methanet 
1955 99 99 135 
960 143 142 175 
1975 245 243 299 
«QO; 
r i 1 J r a; does 





The vinyl plastics are used for raincoats, draperies, 
upholstery, garden hose, phonograph records, electrical 
insulation, etc., and they have had a phenomenal growth. 
Basic raw materials are ethylene or acetylene. Production 
could reach (in millions of pounds) 700 by 1955, 1,200 
by 1960, and 2,000 by 1975. Chemical requirements (in 
millions of pounds) are for acetylene 323, 554, and 924, 
respectively, for these years; or for ethylene, 387, 664, 
and 1,106. 

The cellulose plastics have declined in importance. 
They may not increase appreciably. A total production 
(in millions of pounds) of 135 in 1955, 150 in 1960, and 
175 in 1975 would seem reasonable. Chemicals required 
would be small in amount. 

Among the miscellaneous plastics, the cumarone- 
indenes, polyethylene, and acrylates are the most im- 
portant. Cumarone-indenes are used largely as a binder 
in asphalt floor tile. The acrylates (lucite, Plexiglas) 
are small in volume, but important in use. Poly- 
ethylene is probably the most important of these plastics. 
Production of miscellaneous plastics should total (in 
millions of pounds) at least 480 by 1955, 720 by 1960, 
and 1,700 by 1975. New plastics will, of course, be de- 
veloped in this period. The cumarone-indene plastics are 
not made from petroleum sources and are not here con- 
sidered. Polyethylene production will probably increase 
(in millions of pounds) to 200 in 1955, 500 in 1960, 
and 1,000 in 1975. Rough estimates of chemical require- 
ments for these miscellaneous plastics are given in Table 


A 


TABLE 7. CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR MISCELLANEOUS PLASTICS 
(Millions of Pounds) 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Year Plastics Ethylene Acetylene Propylene Methane 
j | En tre 480 225 25 80 30 
|. eer 720 525 40 100 40 
Fetebe kc ecurscucuc 1,700 1,100 100 170 75 


Petrochemical Requirements for Major Plastics 


A comprehensive estimate of petrochemical require- 
ments for important plastics is listed in Table 8. 
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TABLE 8,. PETROCHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR Major Piastics 
(Millions of Pounds) 


. 2 Acety- Propy- m- Amfhon- 
Year Ethylene lene* lene Methane Benzene Xylene nia 
1955 747 348 129 340 763 196 99 
1960 1,377 594 161 439 1,011 246 142 
1975 2,610 1,024 292 702 2,011 491 243 





*Partially alternative raw material with ethylene. 


These are only part of the total requirements. They 
are subject to a number of limitations which must be 
carefully considered in evaluating the estimates. 


Plasticizers 


Total plasticizer requirements have been projected as 
350, 480, and 900 million pounds for 1955, 1960, and 
1975. Chemical requirements have been projected for 
only the largest class of plasticizers—namely, the phthalic 
anhydride esters. At present other derivatives are pro- 
duced in greater quantity, but the di-iso-octyl phthalates 
will probably become most important. Assuming the lat- 
ter represent the total production, requirements for 
them will be 210, 288, and 540 million pounds in 1955, 
1960, and 1975. To produce these requirements, 70, 95, 
and 180 million pounds of n-heptene will be needed; and 
if the phthalic anhydride is made from o-xylene, 76, 103, 
and 195 million pounds will be needed. 


Solvents 


Solvents are among the most important end-uses of 
petrochemicals. Very few statistics are available, how- 
ever, on the quantities used. Probably 100 or more dif- 
ferent compounds of petrochemical origin are used for 
this purpose. Many of them are used both as solvents 
and as intermediates for other solvents. Although a 
number of the solvents are among the highest tonnage 
chemicals, the major portion of the production of these 
chemicals is utilized for other purposes. Requirements, 
therefore, will be estimated in discussions of major 
chemical requirements not included in other end-product 
classifications. 

The expected use of ethyl alcohol (the only important 
solvent on which data are available) as a solvent is pro- 
jected only to 1962, when requirements are set at 71 
millions of pounds. 


Synthetic Rubber 


Synthetic rubber projections are discussed for GR-S, 
butyl, neoprene, nitrile-type rubber, and specialty rub- 
bers. Because the chemical constitution of the “true” 
synthetic rubbers will doubtless be altered somewhat by 
1975 to provide better products, only rough generaliza- 
tions were made about chemical requirements. It was 
assumed that synthetics in 1975 would be derived prin- 
cipally from normal and isobutylene, acetylene, ethylene, 
and aromatics. A total of two million long tons (4.48 
billion pounds) of synthetic’ rubber is predicted for 1975. 
It was assumed that about 85% of the requirements 
would be for normal or isobutylene, 10% for acetylene 
or ethylene, and 5% for aromatics. Quantitatively, in 
millions of pounds, the figures would be 4,231 for normal 
or isobutylene, 498 for acetylene and ethylene, and 249 
for aromatics. 

Aromatics requirements, principally benzene, for all 
synthetic rubbers would run to 319, 355, and 249 mil- 
lions of pounds in 1955, 1960, and 1975, respectively. 
C. hydrocarbons would run to 193 (for ethylene) and 
203 (acetylene) millions in 1955; to 299 (for ethylene ) 
and 262 (acetylene) millions in 1960; and to 706 mil- 
lions (for the Cz group) in 1975. (In these estimates, 
ethylene and acetylene are alternative requirements in 
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some cases.) The butylenes would run to 1,746 (normal) 
and 232 (iso-) in 1955; to 1,834 (normal) and 417 
(iso-) in 1960; and to 4,234 (total) in 1975, 


Synthetic Fibers 
Synthetic fiber production (exclusive of rayon) for 
1960 is estimated at 975 million pounds. By 1975 the 
estimate rises to four billion pounds. A breakdown of 
the estimate for individual fibers to 1960 is shown in 
Table 9. 


TABLE $9. SYNTHETIC FIBER PRopUCTION (EXCLUDING Rayon) 


(Millions of Pounds) 


Fiber 1950 1955 1960 

RRR SOREES eee CONN oot ete) Eee ee 100 240 300 
LO OR ek ero e rants Deer oe 6.5 37 125 
MID 656 c Sere go Sstipie ae 6 Moae nsw Sal kp a leeee als None 30 100 
PORN siagrsai svi veers fie kk auhia to de ate pale Sesreron 5 30 100 
TIONS onc crip bo cna Sa red bas tae Ook * 35 150 
SRE MIES 6.55 i5-0:0 oracciare ese bio RRR s 45 115 200 
OME «esi ies aR Deb eRe ce Chores bbiacs 487 975 





*Experimental quantities. 


The breakdown for 1975 is as follows (in millions of 
pounds): polyamides (Nylon), 800; acrylonitrile and 
copolymers (Dynel), 1,200; polyesters (Dacron), 1,000; 
miscellaneous, 1,000. 

The basic chemical requirements for these synthetic 
fibers (not including processing chemicals) were esti- 
mated in Table 10. 

TABLE 10. CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
(EXcLUDING Rayon) 


(Millions of Pounds) 


~ > 
++ = = ae 
. Ye Pe) S 3 A 
, 5 & ¢€ 8 € g § & 
S = > = ee eS 2 > =, 
~ > oa > oe = N o> > 
i = 8 5 aS § & * 2 
3) < < os) < a) 4 a 
a ; 
1950 ie eer 20 9.4 5.3 26.6 18% secie 3.5 


2 cf 71 86 49 89 353 26.5 23 
1960 285 30 248 288 163 183 441 114 108 
1975# 1,252 200 1,104 1,000 566 578 1,176 756 373 





*Ethylene in this column is alternative with acetylene. 

t+Ethylene in this column is not alternative with acetylene. 

tAcetylene is alternative with ethylene. 

§Acrylonitrile and hydrogen cyanide are not additional requirements. 
Quantities of raw materials for these compounds are included under the totals 
for ethylene, acetylene, ammonia, and methane. 

© Methane does not include requirements for making hydrogen for ammonia. 

#All 1975 estimates should be considered to represent a class of materials 
rather than specific compounds. 


Rayon production will rise to three billion pounds by 
1975, The chemical requirements for rayon, assuming its 
production to be 70% viscose and 30% acetate, have 
been calculated in Table 11. 


TABLE 11. CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR RAYON 


(Millions of Pounds) 
Acetict 


Carbon Sulfuricé Anhy- Acetict 
Year Bisulfide Acid dride Acid Acetonet Sulfur Methane 
1953 404 1,616 912 1,596 91 963 94 
1960 505 2,020 1,140 1,995 114 1,214 118 
1975 798 3,198 1,800 3,150 180 1,901 187 





*For both viscose and acetate rayon; calculated for 100% sulfuric acid. | 
tEthylene, propylene, and other requirements for these products are in- 
cluded in other calculations. 


Other Chemical Requirements 


Table 12 gives additional major chemical requirements 
for 1955, 1960, and 1975 not included in previous end- 
product classifications. These include additional require- 
ments for methanol and formaldehyde, for methyl chlor- 
ide, methylene dichloride, ammonia, acetylene, sulfur, 
ethylene glycol, ethanolamines, ethylene oxide, ethyl al- 
cohol, ethyl chloride, ethylene dichloride, ethylene di- 
bromide, and other ethylene requirements ; for propylene, 
butylenes, higher olefins, benzene, toluene, xylenes, 

(Continued on page 232) 
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Editorials 


A Warning to the Natural Rubber Industry 


T THE “Natural Rubber Quality and Purchasing 
Seminars” being held in several of the major rub- 
ber consuming centers in the United States from 

September to January by The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., the statement has been made that the 
producers of natural rubber have faced competition from 
synthetic rubber, but have made no improvement in their 
product. 

“It is due to the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
rubber consumer throughout the world that makes pos- 
sible the successful use of a large share of the producers’ 
output,” it was added. 

“Where is there another supplier who has continued 
in business with such customer relations?” it was asked. 

A good question—and one which the natural rubber 
industry in all its branches might well consider seriously. 

Actually, the natural rubber producing industry, par- 
ticularly the British, French, Dutch, Malayan, and In- 
donesian rubber growers associations, have been carry- 
ing on research and development on natural rubber for 
many years. In the recent past they have also sponsored 
the development of Technically Classified rubber through 
their International Rubber Research Board. This de- 
velopment was called “the most outstanding contribu- 
tion of the natural rubber industry,” at the RMA Semi- 
nars. 

It is in the field of rubber classification, packing, dis- 
tribution, and technical service to the consumer that the 
natural rubber industry does not meet competition, It 
was the consuming industry in this country, starting 24 
years ago, that had to develop the RMA-Type Classif- 
cation system and packing specifications and then sell 
them to the producing and packing industries. This sys- 
tem does not, however, provide any guarantee of tech- 
nical, quality or uniformity. The producers have been 
working for the last three years to develop technically 
classified rubber and a technical classification and testing 
system to supplement the RMA system, but progress 
has been slow. Committee D-11 of the American Society 
for Testing Materials has been working with the [nter- 
national Rubber Research Board on the technical speci- 
fications aspect of this project. 

Aside from the technical problems that have to be 
solved, there is the growing need of the producers actual- 
ly to get out and “sell” their rubber—technically classi- 
fied or not. 

Synthetic rubber in the United States has not had to 
be “sold” during the postwar years for the reasons that 
a certain minimum usage was required by our govern- 
ment as a defense measure and more frequently because 
the synthetic was actively sought after as a replacement 
for the higher priced and poorer quality natural rubber. 
In a vear or so synthetic rubber may be produced and 
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marketed in volume by several different privately owned 
companies, if a satisfactory disposal of the government 
plants can be arranged. Synthetic rubber will then really 
be sold and serviced in the same manner as other chem- 
ical products in this country. Confirmation of this fact 
is found in a statement in the report of the disposal sub- 
committee of the Rubber Industry Advisory Committee 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., dated August 19, 
which states: 

“The purchasers of copolymer, butyl, butadiene, and 
styrene plants will be, of necessity, companies of fairly 
substantial size because of the investment involved. These 
companies, however, by the very nature of American in- 
dustry and by reason of the adequate safeguards provided 
by law, will be highly competitive, eager to sell any 
amount of their product to users of either large or small 
quantities of synthetic rubbers.” 

Kither the producers abroad and/or their dealers in 
the United States will then have to provide the same 
kind of selling and service for natural rubber, or their 
volume of business will suffer materially. 

“Natural Rubber News,” the publication of the Nat- 
ural Rubber Bureau, Washington, D. C., in its October 
issue, has indicated a range of natural rubber usage be- 
tween 1952 and 1956 that varies from 440,000 long tons 
to 640,000 long tons in 1952 to 650,000 to 840,000 long 
tons in 1956. The higher figure is presumably based on a 
most favorable price. Unless the more favorable natural 
rubber price is accompanied by improved quality and 
service to customers, however, synthetic rubber at a 
somewhat higher price may be more attractive to the 
consumer except for such uses as large truck tires, drug 
sundries, belting carcasses, etc., where natural rubber has 
distinct technical advantages. 

A seller’s market for natural rubber is a thing of the 
past. Improved quality, better packing and shipping, 
technical uniformity, technical service to customers, and 
even special grades for special uses will soon be the or- 
der of the day for natural rubber if it expects to retain 
its share of the market, not only in the United States, 
but also in many consuming countries around the world. 

During 1951 about 42% of nearly one-half million long 
tons of natural rubber imported into the United States 
was off-grade; 11% was non-bona fide tenders. Cur- 
rently outstanding claims against Far Eastern shippers 
for off-grade rubber amount to approximately $1,500,000, 

It is evident that the rubber consuming industry in 
this country expects to get what it pays for from now 
on or use a minimum of natural rubber. 


RY Learner 
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ew Developments in Laminac Resins’ 


H. M. Day’ 


MERICAN CYANAMID CO. produces several 
classes of polyester resins which are sold under 
the trade mark, Laminac Resin. Development 

work is extensive in this field. Many development prob- 
lems are of the short-range type aimed at specific appli- 
cations; while others are long range in nature and aimed 
at future requirements. Two of the long-range develop- 
ments which we have chosen for discussion are heat- 
resistant resins (i.e., resins that maintain their strength 
properties at high temperatures), and fire-resistant 
resins. Discussions of these two developments follow. 


Heat-Resistant Resins 


One of the most important resin developments in the 





low-pressure laminating field has been the introduction 
new series of resins useful in the fabrication of glass 
reinforced plastic structures having outstanding 





gth properties at elevated temperatures. This new 
f resins contain triallvyl cyanurate,’ herein after 
d to as TAC, and it is through the use of this very 
reactive monomer that heat strength properties 








re obtained 

Flexural streneths of 30,000-40,000 psi. at 500° F. 
after exposure to this temperature for 24 hours have been 
btained on glass cloth laminates made with these TAC- 
containing resins. \When these are compared to the 


10,000-20,000 psi. flexural strengths obtained with the 
best heat-resistant laminating resins previously recom- 


mended, the degree of improvement 1s apparent. Since 


. > I 
these resins are new, descriptions and suggestions for 
11S¢ ire y eT lye Ww. 
Three TAC-containing polyester resins have been 
lated, each aimed at meeting a particular han- 





lling or end-requirement. [-xperimental Laminac Resin 
PDL-7-669 is considered a general-purpose liquid lami- 


nating resin useful in making glass fiber reinforced struc- 


tures having high strength properties at elevated tem- 
peratures. Experimental Laminac Resin PDL-7-679 is 
a solid, crystalline resin which can be coated on to cloth 
ir mat from a solvent suspension to give an impregnated 
stock easy to handle and which can be subsequently mold- 
ed to give a heat-resistant structure. Experimental Lam- 


inac Resin PDL-7-680 has added fire resistance built into 
the resin molecule. All three resins have shown excellent 
heat-resistant and heat strength properties. 


Experimental Laminac Resin PDL-7-669 


This resin mav be described as a clear, non-volatile 


liquid having a viscosity of 50-65 poises at room tem- 


perature. It can be cured with conventional polyester 
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curing catalysts such as benzoyl peroxide and tertiary 
butyl hydroperoxide. With the possible exception of post 
curing which may be required to give full strength, no 
special techniques are required in the use of this resin. 
Cures can be expected at temperatures below 120° C. 
and pressures below 50 psi., normal practice in low-pres- 
sure laminating. 

Properties. Much is to be learned about this resin 
since it is still an experimental material. As a guide to 
possible applications, however, Table 1 lists the physical 
properties of both the uncured and the cured resin which 
have been obtained in our laboratory. 


ABLE | PuysICAL PROPERTIES OF LAMINAC ReEsIn PDL-7-669 
Uncured Resi 
Clear, straw-colored liqt 
zo % Se 50-65 
€ 25° ¢ 15152 









ca 25° C s 
Cat re at 25° ¢ 
10° ( 
55° ¢ 
Cure Res I Cas 
Sy 1.3 
S: k r 1¢ ( 10.5 
Re r 5° '( 1.550 
H , et Approx. 270 
B 60-70 
r 24 25" < 0.39 
r 25” ¢ 7,200 
t 25°C... ¢r 0.75 x 10 
( l ATC 0"; perox 0 res 
Re 1%] AT( red for ¢ sat 120° E 
250° I s at 250° F 


Dielectric properties at 60 cycles were obtained on 
] &-inch clear castings at various temperatures and are 


shown in Table 2. 


2. DIELECTRIC PROPERTIES AT VARIOUS Te MPERATURES 
emp., °F. Dielectric Constant Dissipatior Factor 

79 3.97 0.016 

167 4.25 0.013 

250 $.31 0.009 

302 4.22 0.007 

356 4.14 9.006 

439 4.10 0.012 

460 4.31 0.027 


The two most striking properties of this resin, when 
it is compared with conventional polyester resins, are 
the exceptionally high distortion temperature of the 
cast resin and the uniform dielectric constant and dissi- 
pation factor over such a wide temperature range. It is 
resented before the Reinforced Plastics Division, 
lustry, Inc., Chicago, Ill., Apr. 9, 1952 


. American Cyanamid Co., Stamtord, Conn. 
510,504, assigned to American Cyanamid Co 





United States patent No. 2,510 
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believed that the constant dielectric properties are due, in 
part, to the high heat distortion point. 

LAMINATING TECHNIQUE. While Resin PDL-7-669 
shows exceptional cast resin properties, it will probably 
find greatest application as a laminating resin. Most of 
the laminates made in our laboratory were prepared with 
glass cloth to give optimum heat strength properties, and 
a definite procedure was used in making these laminates. 

The glass cloth was cut into the size desired, and each 
layer of cloth saturated with resin catalyzed with 1% 
Luperco ATC. Saturation was performed by pooling 
the resin in the middle of the cloth and then distributing 
it evenly over the cloth. This process was repeated with 
each layer of cloth until the desired number of plies was 
obtained. In our work 11 plies of cloth were required to 
make the 1-inch thick flat laminate used in the physical 
testing work. The uncured laminate was then placed 
between cellophane sheets and pressed between 14-inch 
shims for 14-hour at 105° C. and 50 psi. pressure. The 
cured laminates were hard, rigid, and easily handled 
directly from the press. 

While a laminate made by this procedure has good 
strength properties, these properties can be greatly im- 
proved by post-curing. A typical Fiberglas 181-114 cloth 
laminate, as taken from the press, showed a flexural 
strength of 31,500 psi. at room temperature. Post-curing 
for three hours at 500° F. increased the flexural strength 
to 46,800 psi. Obviously post-curing will be desirable or 
necessary for many applications. 

Errect oF CLotu Finisu. Most of the laminates 
made with Laminac PDI.-7-669 employed ECC 181-114 
Fiberglas cloth. This cloth was specified by the Air 
Force for making heat-resistant laminates and had been 
used in previous evaluation work. We had heard of the 
improvement in strength properties obtained from sim- 
ilar-type cloth treated with Garan, Bjorksten, or Owens- 
Corning 136 finishes, but at the time these laminates were 
made the finishes were still experimental and available 
only in limited quantities. 

PDL-7-669 laminates made with cloth using two of 
the new finishes, Garan and Owens-Corning 136, have 
shown improved high-temperature flexural strength 
properties. We have not evaluated the Bjorksten finish 
cloth as vet. Tabie 3 shows flexural strength data on two 
of the new finish cloths in comparison with conventional 
181-114 finish cloth. 


Parece 3, Errect oF Giass CLoru Finish on LAMINATE PROPERTIES 


Ss 181 C 
Gar 






F 
Resin content i ite 3 
Flexural strength, psi ; 
t At 25° C. 31,500 $1,900 
? after acing at 500° F. 
25,700 28,400 
27,200 34,700 30,300 
32,800 39,800 
lus, x 108 psi.: 
? 2.4 2.3 
*. after aging at 500° F 
2.4 2.34 
2.15 2.15 
2.48 ».02 





Non-CLotH LAMINATES. Most of the heat-resistant 
laminates tested were made with glass cloth. In actual 
fabrication, however, particularly if complex shapes are 
made, it may not be possible to use glass cloth. Glass mat 
or chopped glass fiber may also be used. Glass mat lam- 
inates made with PDL-7-669 show the following proper- 
ties : 





Resin content 67 
Flexural strength, psi.: 
At 25° C. 21,000 
500° F. after aging at 500° F.: 
For 3 hours 14,700 
24 hours 13,000 
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Improvements in the mat sizings, similar to those ac- 
complished for cloths, can be expected further to increase 
these strength values. 

Heat STRENGTH Proverties. Most of the heat 
strength properties previously given were obtained at 
500° F. It is fairly certain, however, that if the 500° F. 
requirements are met, resins that withstand even higher 
temperatures will be needed. In anticipation of this need, 
some limited work has been carired out on PDL-7-669 
glass cloth laminates at higher temperatures. Our pres- 
ent physical testing equipment is not suitable for flexural 
strength determinations at temperatures above 500° F.; 
so it has not been possible to obtain comparable data. 
However laminates have been exposed to temperatures otf 
550 and 600° F. for 4-hour and four hours. Calculated 
resin losses after such exposures were as follows: 





The above data indicate that Laminac PDL-7-669 
laminates will withstand temperatures above 500° F. 
for short periods of time. At 600° F. the loss im resin 


content is quite rapid. 
Experimental Laminac Resin PDL-7-679 


For some types of fabrication it may be advantageous 
to utilize a solid, crystalline-type resin which can be 
coated on to cloth or mat from a hot melt or suspension 
to give a relatively dry impregnated stock that is easy to 
handle. Experimental Laminac Resin PDL-7-679 has 
heen formulated for this purpose. This resin 1s very 
similar to PDL-7-609, but is a waxy, crystalline solid 
with a melting point of approximately 185° F. 

As the result of a limited amount of work with this 
resin, the following method of application is recommend- 
ed for impregnation. A 50° solids suspension is made 
by agitating the solid resin in an equal weight of acetone 
or methyl ethyl ketone. This suspension is thixotropic ; 
i.e., it is almost solid when allowed to stand without 
agitation, but becomes fairly liquid when stirred. The 
catalyst, 16 Luperco ATC, is then added and dissolved, 
and the finished suspension placed in an impregnation 
tank. Cloth or mat is run through the suspension, and 
squeeze rolls are utilized to control the resin content of 
the impregnated stock. An impregnation speed of 0.3- 
foot per minute was used with the laboratory equipment, 
and the impregnated stock run through an infrared dryer 
to remove the solvent. 

Care must be taken to use the lowest temperature prac- 
ticable in solvent removal so as to prevent premature 
polymerization of the catalyzed resin. The dried im- 
pregnated cloth is practically tack-free and can be rolled 
between cellophane separator sheets for shipping. Com- 
bining equal parts of PDL-7-679 and PDL-7-669 in the 
impregnating solution gives a tacky sheet that may be 
desirable in some lay-up applications. Stability tests on 
materials impregnated with PDL-7-679 are not complete, 
but the materials can be expected to remain in usable 
condition for a number of months if temperatures of 
104° F. or higher are avoided. 

Laminates made with 12 plies of ECC 181-114 Fiber- 
glas cloth impregnated with Laminac PDL-7-679 to 45% 
resin content, pressed at 50 psi. pressure between shims, 
and cured for %4-hour at 105° C. showed a final resin 
content of 38%. Laminate properties were as follows: 

Flexural Strength, Ps 
33,000 
r aging at 500° F. for - 
25,800 


33,100 
24,000 
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Experimental Laminac Resin PDL-7-680 


Resins PDL-7-669 and PDL-7-679, while possessing 
excellent heat resistance, are not fire resistant. A limited 
amount of work has indicated that Experimental Lami- 
nac Resin PDL-7-680, a modification of PDL-7-669, 
possesses fire resistance with no sacrifice of flexural 
strength properties at 500° F. Resin PDL-7-680 may be 
described as a white, opaque, non-volatile liquid poly- 
ester resin having a viscosity of approximately 150 
poises. This resin can be used to make glass cloth 
laminates that have good strength properties at 500° F., 
and these properties can be greatly increased by post- 
curing at 500° F. 

The following flexural strength data were obtained on 
an 11-ply laminate of PDL-7-680 with Fiberglas 181-114 
cloth. As in the previous work, a 1% Luperco ATC 
catalyst and a cure cycle of 44-hour at 105° C. were used 
in making these laminates. 

laminate, ‘ : 31 
Sn recat aaa 37,500 
24,600 


30,000 
35,000 





These strength values are quite comparable to those 
obtained with Fiberglas 181-114 cloth laminates made 
with non-fire-resistant PDL-7-669 resin. 

Fire resistance is a misleading term unless defined. 
As generally used in the polyester field, fire resistance 
does not mean that the plastic will not burn. Rather, it 
means that a sample of plastic will be self-extinguishing 
after exposure to a flame for a definite period of time. 

In determining whether a resin is fire resistant or not, 
an Underwriters’ Laboratory approval test is used. 
sriefly, a 1 by 9 by 3/32-inch sample of glass mat lamin- 
ate of the resin being tested is suspended ata 4+5-degree 
angle so that one inch of the laminate is exposed in a five- 
inch flame from a Bunsen burner. The sample is exposed 
for 30 seconds, and the flame then removed. To be fire 
resistant the exposed laminate must be self-extinguishing 
in less than 20 seconds. Glass mat laminates made with 
Laminac PDL-7-680 were self-extinguishing in less than 
two seconds. In comparison, neither PDL-7-669 glass 
mat nor glass cloth laminates are self-extinguishing, 


Resin Applications 


these 


Applications for three new TAC-containing 
Laminac resins will undoubtedly suggest themselves 
more clearly to fabricators than they do to resin manu- 
facturers. In general, these resins appear suitable for 
use in clear and filled castings, and glass fiber reinforced 
laminates or moldings where some combination of the 
following properties is desired: 

(1) High heat distortion point. 

(2) Good high-temperature stability. 

(3) Low degree of change in electrical properties over 

a wide temperature range. 

) Fire resistance. 

(5) High degree of chemical and solvent resistance. 

It should be recognized that these three TAC-contain- 
ing resins are experimental materials. At present they 
are costly and available only in limited quantities. If de- 
mand warrants, they could become available at lower 
costs although it is expected that prices will remain sub- 
stantially higher than for the more conventional poly- 
ester resins. 


( 


Cat ee 


Fire-Resistant Resins 


In addition to Resin PDL-7-680 previously described, 
another development of interest is a general-purpose 
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heat- and fire-resistant formulation, Experimental Lam- 


inac Resin PDL-7-676. It is well known that flame- 
resistant properties can be obtained in polyester resins by 
incorporating relatively large amounts of certain chlor- 
ine-containing compounds. This technique, while giving 
adequate fire resistance for many applications, fails in 
other applications. The physical properties of the resin 
are usually impaired by the addition of these inert chlor- 
ine-containing compounds. Since these compounds are 
not chemically combined with the resin, they will “sweat 
out” upon long standing or volatilize upon heating. 

-xperimental Laminac Resin PDL-7-676 has been de- 
veloped as a flame-resistant resin having improved 
physical properties. It contains practically no uncom- 
bined chlorine compounds which can act as plasticizers 
and be lost upon aging. Table + compares the physical 
properties of cured castings of PDL-7-676 with Laminac 
4115; the latter was taken as a typical intermediate poly- 
ester formulation. 





TABLE 4. PHysICAL PROPERTIES OF Laminacs PDL-7-676 anp 4115 
Laminac Laminac 
PDL-7-676 4115 
MOEGL TRB 6 as wiiis boos & so A bs > 6S ew RNS 40 50 
Dense Steenben 86:25 Co Del. sce esa hea esas 9,100 8,300 
Miexural strength at 25° C., psi... ccc cceces 12,300 12.400 
ee gt Ser a OR op 2 ae 0.60 0.68 
Heat distortion point, °C....... SAR er 114 93 
Water absorption, 24 hours at 25° C., %........ 0.18 0.17 
renege Curing Cure, % & <.66.0.0 sis ivcnre es owrnesios 5.7 6.8 
EEL ERIE 3 socal g a iaiere aioe oie ale STS NG 1.35 12 
PALE DEMO 5 5 gic tated palais ware 9-9 Wintel ci Tomas Yes No 


Typical 3, 32-inch thick glass mat laminates made with 
PDL-7-676 were immediately self-extinguishing after 
exposure for 30 seconds to a Bunsen burner flame five 
inches high with a 11%-inch blue core. This self-extin- 
guishing property was maintained even after 90 days’ 
exposure to 150° C. heat. There was also very little 
change in flexural strength of these laminates over this 
heating period; initial flexural strength was 18,300 ps1., 
and aged strength was 20,900 psi. This maintenance of 
fire-resistant and strength properties after heat exposure 
exemplifies the stability of this resin. 





Paley Report 
(Continued from page 228) 
cresylic acids, and naphthenic acids. The table gives a 
condensed picture of the quantities estimated for the 
specified items listed. 


Maron CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER 
Enb-Propuct CLASSIFICATIONS 


TABLE 12. 


(Millions of Pounds, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


1955 1960 1975 
675 810 1,290 
1,500 1,800 2,870 
580 720 965 

*55 (19) *80 (28 *120 (42) 


f *60 (14 *75 (18) *120 (28) 
*5,200 (4,100) *6,400 (5,000) *10,400(8,100) 
859 525 3,914 


eo O,s 








27 ,63 
7900 (737) 
7116 (97) 





17,3% 
F670 (549) 


BRE GIGCOL s 565075.5.410-0 08-0 
ycols and ethers....... 





BSN BGs fe sae ye «incl 
eT een +(123) 
alcohol (millions of gallons +700 (3,378 

iloride (575) 

E 7(195) 

+(70) 

(Miscellaneous purposes)..... 275 

ee re eee 2,545 

Butylenes and isobutylene...... 466 

ee eS ee 200 

ee Ret or ior 2,660 
Tol e (exclusive of military 

irements) 495 35 1,060 

: 900 

175 

75 





(To be continued) 
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Meetings and Reports 


SPE Conference Theme Chosen; Report on Section Meetings 


LASTICS—Engineered for Tomor- 

row” is the theme for the ninth an- 
nual National Technical Conference of the 
Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., to be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
January 21-23. Plastics engineers from all 
over the United States and Canada, as well 
as from many foreign countries, are eX- 
pected to attend the conference which will 
feature speakers from all fields of the in- 
dustry. 

Conference committee officers are as 
follows: general chairman, John W. La- 
Belle, Koppers Co., Inc.; co-chairman, 
J. KF. Lang, Bakelite Co.; secretary, 
M. S. Haas, Bolta Products, Inc.; treas- 
urer, R. W. Beckwith, Dow Chemical Co.; 
and sergeant-at-arms, A. A. Staff, Kop- 
pers. Subcommittee chairmen are: print- 
ing, R. A. Mazur, American Cyanamid 
Co.; registration, reservations, and infor- 
mation, J. G. Fuller, Jr., Hercules Pow- 
ler Co.; company registration, G. W. Mar- 
in, Noma Electric Corp.; program, J. T. 
Moore, Tennessee Eastman Corp.; speak- 
ers, Arthur Logozzo, Nutmeg Chrome 
Corp.; ladies’ entertainment, F. H. Lang- 
horst, Stanley Chemical Co.; house, lun- 
cheon and banquet, J. IF. Lang, Bakelite; 
reception, L. J. Pentland, Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals, Inc.; prize papers, R. C. 
Davenport, Gregstrom Co., Inc.; favors 
and prizes, Richard Bruce, Bakelite; and 
publicity and advertising, IF. C. Dooley, 
H. Muehlstein & Co. 


¢ 
t 
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Mold Engineering and Costs 


Two talks on “Engineering and Cost 
Factors in Mold Building” featured the 
October 15 dinner-meeting of the New 
York Section, SPE. Some 100 members 
and guests attended the meeting, held at 
the Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Featured speakers were Section Director 
Saul Blitz, Noma Electric Corp., and 
Section President Bruno E. Wessinger, 
Wess Plastic Molds, Inc. As an added 
feature, there was also a short talk on 
“Molding and Moldmaking in Europe” by 
Harry Meklembourg, Progressive Plastics 
Mig. Co., who recently returned from a 
trip abroad. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of the in- 
jection molder, Mr. Blitz emphasized that 
as long as we use machines that have 
tremendous molding and clamping pres- 
sures, we must build molds strong enough 
to withstand these pressures. The real 
profit for molders lies in making substan- 
tial molding runs, not in savings on the 
initial mold purchase price. The most 
economical mold is one that continuously 
produces acceptable parts in the shortest 
time, with a minimum of maintenance and 
the least degree of operator skill and 
machine set-up. Such a mold is the re- 
sult of proper engineering by molder and 
moldmaker. 

Upon receiving a sample or drawing of 
a proposed new part, the molder should 
give due consideration to possible methods 
ot molding the part, further simplification 
of the part, the molding material to be 
used, expected tolerances, function of the 
part, acceptable quality, and expected pro- 
duction during the first year. The molder 
must also decide on the number of mold 
cavities after considering his machine ca- 
pacity in the material to be used, and the 
surface area of the part. At this stage 
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the molder is ready to select a moldmaker, 
bearing in mind that most moldmakers 
Tr in one type of mold or method 
of mold construction. 

Mr. Blitz stated that the molder, after 
selecting the moldmaker, should then dis- 
cuss with him the type of mold, parting 
line, gate location and dimensions, ejectioi 
method and Iccation, type of sprue bush- 
ing, cold slug and runner dimensions, cool- 
ing pattern, vent location and dimensions, 
draft and tapers, mold supports, allowable 
shrinkage, mold finish, and mold construc- 
ion material. The speaker noted that the 
selection ot the mold material should 
properly be the responsibility of the mold- 
maker. Since the molder must live with 
the mold, it is up to him to supply th« 
moldmaker with as much information as 
possible. A mold that hangs up during 
ejection for as little as two seconds in 
a 30-second cvcle can cause an eight-hour 
production loss in a week. 

Mr. Blitz also pointed out that many 
molders tend to shy away from the uncon- 
ventional injection mold or part and said 
that the industry has much to learn from 
the die casting field with regard to com- 
plicated molds. Properly designed cam 
molds, air cylinder core pulls, and un- 
screwing devices can save money botn 
for molders and their customers, the 
spe aker emphasized, and showed samples 
of parts molded by such methods to illus- 
trate this point. 

Mr. Wessinger discussed the subject 
from the viewpoint of the moldmaker. 
Some of the points he mentioned were 
the need of meeting molders requirements ; 
the need of samples to provide quicker 
and more accurate estimates of mold build- 
ing costs than can be made on the basis 
of drawings: the different mold contruc- 
tion materials and their uses; the effect 
of tolerances and mold polishes on mold 
costs; and the need of building the mold 
to suit the molding material to be used. 

Mr. Meklenbouts stated that compared 
to the United States, the plastics industry 
in western Eoaes is still in its infancy. 
With the exception of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, molding is practically 
non-existent. About half the injection 
machines in use are hand-operated, and a 
machine of eight-ounce capacity is consid- 
ered very large. In France most injec- 
tion molders have two or three machines, 
with a total capacity of about 15 ounces. 
Molds are generally of the one- or two- 
cavity type; no cast molds are in use, 
and little mold hobbing is employed 
Mold costs are 50-60% below those in 
the United States because of very low 
labor costs. The speaker —_ hasized that 
having molds built abroad is a hazardous 
undertaking because of anetele system con- 
fusion, the need of samples of products. 
the need of exactly specifying all mold 
construction elements, and the practical 
impossibility of obtaining replacements in 
this country. 

In the business session preceding the 
talks, a report on the recent meeting of 
the Society's national directors was given 
by Stanley Bindman, Jamison Plastic Corp. 
Mr. Wessinger announced that the local 
Prize Paper Contest will be handled 
by George Baron, Ideal Plastics Corp. 
Mr. Wessinger also appointed the follow- 
ing nominating committee to select a slate 
of candidates for Section directors: G. P. 








Humphrey, RC Molding Co., chairman; 
Rk. M. Thews, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
S. S. Stone, Nordan Plastics Corp.; H. J. 
Weber, Waljohn Plastics, Inc.; and Guy 


Martinelli, Sylvan Plastics, Inc. Table fa- 
vors were distributed through the courtesy 
*. Berentsen, Rohm & Haas Co., 
and the meeting closed with a drawing 
for door prizes contributed by Harold 
Schwartz, Empire Brushes, Inc.; Mr. 
Blitz; and N. VY. Fasano, Washington 


Molding Co. 





Films Shown at Chicago 


Showings of films on plastics highlighted 


the September 17 and October 8 joint 
dinner-meetings of the Chicago Section, 
SPE, and Midwest Chapter, SPI, held at 
the North Park Hotel, Fy in Ill. 
Some 75 members and guests of the 
two groups attended the September meet- 


ing at which V. E. Serrell, Bakelite Co., 
gave a brief introducticn to his com- 
pany’s new film, “Flight to the Future. 

The October meeting featured showing 


he Tennessee Eastman Corp. color 

film on the use of Tenite water pipe in 

\ustralia. The film was introduced by 
hn F.-B r Tennessee Eastman. 


Talk on Synthetic Fibers 
The Toronto Section, SPE, began the 
season with a ladies’ night dinner-meeting 
on ee 16 at the St. Regis Hotel, 


Toronto, - are Speaker of the 
evening was ex M. Thurlow, Canadian 


Industries, id. who discussed “Synthetic 
Textile Fibers.” There was also a showing 
ot a film, “This Is Nylon.” 

Mr. Thurlow began his talk by noting 
that while 50 years ago mankind had only 
four fibers to choose from, there are now 
55 fibers and more on the way. By care- 
fully blending the finest and most desirable 
properties of these fibers, the textile en- 
gineer may be expected to build fabrics 
to meet any specific need. Suits which 
are light yet warm, crease resistant, and 
press-retentive are already on the market 
and employ only one of the synthetic 
fibers, Dacron polyester. 

‘The avalanche of new synthetic fibers 
stemmed,” Mr. Thurlow 


hasn't 
said. 
In addition to nylon, other man-made 
fibers which are expected to make a 
great impact on apparel in the future 
include Orlon, Dacron, Dynel, Acrilan, 
Fiber N51. 


vet been 


Plastics in Business Machines 


The Buffalo Section, SPE, held its first 
regular meeting of the season on Septem- 
ber 19 at the Hotel Sheraton, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The dinner-meeting was a Smor- 
gasbord attended by a large group of mem- 
bers and guests. The technical session was 
levoted to a talk and discussion period 
conducted by Frank W. Reynolds, Inter- 
national Business Machine Corp., on appli- 
cations of plastics in IBM machines. 

Plastics used in business machines re- 
quire extreme precision, minimum dimen- 
sional change with variations in tempera- 
ture and humidity, and maximum wear life, 
Mr. Reynolds explained. IBM is now 
using at least 17 different plastic materials 
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which are fulfilling these requirements. 
Requirements for specific plastics applica- 
tions in business machines are: (1) good 
part design; (2) correct choice of mate- 
lal; (3) proper mold design; and (4) 
roper molding technique. Violating any 
of these requirements will result in an 


unsatisfactory part, the speaker warned. 





SPi New England Meeting 


HE eighth annual meeting of the New 

England Section, Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., was held on October 16 
and 17 at the Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt. A record total of 215 members at- 
tended the meeting whose program blended 
business sessions and si cial activit ies. 

The session on October 16 began with 
a talk on “A Comparison of Motor 
Freight Rates in the New England Area 
versus Other Territories,” by B. A. Butry- 
man, Colt’s Mfg. Co. Following this ad- 
dress there was a debate on the subject, 


“Resolved : That Engineering Know-How 
in the Field Is More Important to Cus- 
tomer Relations Than Engineering Know- 


How in the Plant.” The 
taken by P. F. 


affirmative was 
Huidekoper, Shaw Insula- 
tor Co., and Bernard Thal, Bolta Co.: 
while the negative was argued by F. V. 
Murphy, Jr., Standard Plastics Co., and 
H. C. Simmons, Jr., Hercules Powder Co. 


F. R. Estabrook, Jr., Northern Industrial 
Chemical Co, acted as moderator. The 
day concluded with the Section’s annual 


banquet, which featured an 
the ee ts. 3H, 
“Wanted—Not Mice, but 
The October 17 vegan with a 
panel discussion on high impact  polysty- 
renes by J. S. Whitaker, Bakelite Co.: 


address by 
Brown entitled, 
Men.” 

} 


session 


E. E. Ziegler, Dow Chemical Sop Gey, 
Snyder, Koppers Co., Inc.; and R. I. Dun- 
laps, Monsanto Chemical Co. T — on 


“Training Programs for a Career in the 
Plastics Industry” were given by two 
speakers, with L. F. Rahm, Princeton Uni- 
versity, discussing training at the college 
level, and R. E. Helmer, Toronto Board 
of Education, speaking on training at the 
vocational level. The program concluded 
with “A Review of the Dow-Tarnell Fi- 
nancial Report” by R. B. Bennett, Dow 
Chemical. 

Social activities during the 
cluded a golf tournament. 
and a separate ladies’ program. W. E. 
Parsons, Keyes Fibre Co., headed the 
arrangements committee, which included 
G. W . Carlson, Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Co.; C. J. Cowan, Cowan Boy- 
den Corp.; David Guarnaccia, Monsanto: 
R. A. Hoffer, General Electric Co.; Otto 
Morningstar, Morningstar Corp.: G. V. 
Sammet, Jr., Northern Industrial: J. L 
Sholkin. Beacon Plastics Corp.; A. A. 
Staff, Koppers: W. B. Wallace. Mack 
Molding Co., Inc.; and G. W. White- 
head, Improved Paper Machinery Corp. 





meeting in- 
scenic tours, 


Discuss Film Standard 


_The proposed Commercial Standard for 
Vinyl Film, submitted by SPI, will be 
discussed at a meeting of the vinyl film 
industry on November 18 at the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
The meeting will be under the auspices 
of the Commodity Standards Division, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
The proposed standard covers methods 
of test and requirements for general- 
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purpose vinyl film to insure satisfactory 
products for consumer use. The require- 
ments and test methods cover thickness 
tolerances, yield per roll, width tolerances, 
shrinkage at elevated temperatures, con- 


CALENDAR 


Washington Rubber Group. 
American Standards Assn. An- 
nual Meeting. Hotel Waldortf- 
Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Rubber Group. 
son Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 
Semi-Annual Meeting and Win- 
ter Conference. Statler Hotel, 
New York, N, Y. 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Annual Meeting. New 
York, N. Y. 
Dec. l- National Exposition of Power & 
6. Mechanical Engineering. Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
New York Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. Henry Hudson Ho- 
tel, New York, N. Y. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Christmas Party. Sheraton Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Newark and New York Sections, 
SPE. Military Park Hotel, New- 
ark, N. J. 
Jan. 19- Plant Maintenance Conference 
22. and Show. (Special Rubber In- 
dustry Sessions, Jan. 20-21.) 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 
Jan. 19- American Institute of Electrical 
23. Engineers. Winter General Meet- 


Nov. 19. 


Nov. 21. Morri- 


Nov. 25. 


Nov. 30- 
Dec. 5. 


Dec. 4. 


Dec. 12. 


Dec. 19. 


Jan. 14. 


ing. Hotel Statler, New York, 
Jan. 20. Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 
Jan. 21. Washington Rubber Group. 
Jan. 21- Society of Plastics Engineers. 
23. Annual Technical Conference. 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 23. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 25- National Sporting Goods Assn. 


28. Convention and Show. Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 30. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Akron Rubber Group. 

Feb. 3. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 

™ 4 Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Feb. 5. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Feb. 11. Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Feb. 13. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. 

Feb. 17. Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 

Feb. 18. Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 18- SPI Reinforced Plastics Division. 

20. Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 

D.C. 

Mar. 17. Elastomer & Plastics Group, 


Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 


tensile 
properties, tear resistance, plasticizer vola- 


tamination, appearance, cracking, 
tility, water extraction, low-temperature 
impact, and flammability. Suggested forms 
for declaring compliance with the stand- 
ard and an identifying hallmark are also 


included. 





Marvinol Output to Double 
A PROGRAM to double the production 


capacity of its Marvinol vinyl resin 
plant in Painesville, O., has been an- 
nounced by Naugatuck Chemical Division, 


United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. Expected to be completed by next 
June, the program will expand produc- 


tion to more than 50,000,000 pounds of 
resin a year. 

According to John P. Coe, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the division. 
“Vinyl plastics have been one of the 
fastest growing segments of the plastics 
industry, and we have every reason to 
believe that their spectacular growth will 
continue.” 

Mr. Coe cited wall coverings, flooring, 
and window shades as applications for 
vinyl which have just moved out of the 
development stage into large-scale pro- 
duction. Rigid vinyls for pipe, electrical 
conduits, wire insulation, and other large- 
volume industrial products; foam vinyls 
for cushioning and life rafts; and vinyl 
welting for shoes were mentioned by Mr. 
Coe as being other fields representing 
volume potentials. 

Naugatuck Chemical has been conduct- 
ing an intensive research and development 
program aimed at new types of vinyl 
resins, and production f facilities for these 
resins are being included in the Painesville 
expansion program, Tangible results of 
this development work include Marvinol 
VR-20, an electrical-grade resin which 
is easy calendering; Marvinol VR-21, a 
straight polyvinyl resin which has _ the 
processing characteristics of vinyl copo- 
lymers; and four new rigid compounds 
for the manufacture of plastic pipe and 
other industrial products. Additional resins, 
such as new dispersion and dry blending 
resins, are new in the experimental stage 
and will be introduced in the near future. 
Several new compounds are also being 
developed specifically for the extrusion of 
thin film. 





To Occupy New Plant 
NCHOR PLASTICS CO., INC., New 


York, N. Y., will move to its new 
40,000-foot plant in Long Island City dur- 
ing the latter part of November. Equipped 
with the most modern extrusion and fabri- 
cation facilities, the new quarters will 
enable the company to more than double 
its present production capacity in order 
to meet the increased demand for its 
services. 





Midland Plastic Molding Co., manu- 
facturer of Econ-O-Tile plastic wall tile, 
has moved to a larger plant at 310 Boalt 
St., Sandusky, O., in a complete separation 
from the original plant of Wilson Plas- 
tics, Inc., also of Sandusky. 
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Speakers Table—RMA Crude Rubber Quality Seminar Luncheon, New York, October 14. (Left to Right): S. H. Sears, Firestone 
International Co.; Fred C. Havecker, U. S. Rubber; Ralph D. Au; R. B. Bogardus; Walter Krappe; A. L. Viles; W. J. Sears; George 
tisdaie; E. D. Kelly; Perry S. Odell; C. C. Miller, RMA; and V. Wulff 


RMA Crude Rubber Quality Seminar in New York 


HE third of the two-day “Natural Rub- 

ber Quality and Purchasing Seminars” 
sponsored by The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., was held in New York, 
N. Y., on October 14 and 15 at the 
Hotel Statler and was attended by about 
200 representatives of rubber companies 
and other interested persons. The program 
was the work of the Crude Rubber Com- 
mittee of the RMA, headed by W. J. 
Sears, and the theme of the conference 
was “Be Competitive !—Inspect Your Rub- 
ber.” 

The meetings had been held in Akron, 
O., and Trenton, N. J., prior to the 
meeting in New York, and further meet- 
ings in Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., and 
Los Angeles, Calif., are scheduled before 
January 1, 1953. Details of the program 
and dates were given in our September 
issue on page 794. 


The First Day 


Mr. Sears presided over the 
and on the first day began the first 
session with a talk entitled “Natural Rub- 
ber Quality Trends Since World War II 
and the Functions of the RMA Crude 
Rubber Committee.” Some comments from 
this paper appeared also in our October 
issue on page 99, as a result of the meet- 
ing in Akron. Two points emphasized at 
the outset were that the conference was 
a serious educational effort to promote 
the use of purchase and inspection stand- 
ards necessary for the protection of the 
consumer in buying natural rubber an: 
that the program is a supplementary ef- 
fort to obtain more widespread under- 
standing and support for the work of the 
RMA with the rubber trade associations 
and producing organizations. 

The 30 grades of rubber included in 
the RMA-type descriptions permit the 
grading of practically all dry crude rub- 
ber being produced in the Far East into 
one or the other of these RMA grades. 
The issue, therefore, is not so much 
that the renewed RMA grades are not 
representative of the rubber now being 
produced, but is more a question of 
whether producers and packers in the 
Far East should ignore the historic pre- 
rogative of buyers to determine the qual- 
ity standards on which they will buy, 
Mr. Sears declared. 
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P. S. Odell, United States Rubber Co., 
next talked on “Various Methods otf 
Purchasing Crude Rubber and the Rules 
Regulations and Terms That Apply.” 
It was pointed out that American 
sumers purchase their crude natural rub- 
ber requirements through fovr channels, 
as follows: (1) from dealer 


con- 


importing 
members of the Rubber Trade Association 
of New York, Inc.; (2) direct from 
producers and dealers in the Far East; 
(3) through subsidiary companies in vari- 
ous primary markets in the Far East; 
(4) through estate agents or dealers in 
London and Amsterdam. 

Different procedures are involved with 
each of these four channels, and Mr. 
Odell discussed each and then concluded 
that better control of inventory and over- 
all commitment position can be main- 
tained in confirming purchases through the 
first channel under the rules and regula- 
tions of the RMA. It was recommended 
however, that those companies that have 
not trained and maintained a_ staff of 
qualified crude rubber inspectors do so 
immediately, in order to provide for their 
own dockside or factory inspection. 

“History and Purpose of RMA-Type 
Samples and Type Descriptions” was the 
title of the next talk, by R. B. Bogardus, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The de- 
velopment of RMA official-type samples, 
started in 1928, which were effective until 
the advent of World War II, was _ re- 
viewed. It was then told how the RMA 
Crude Rubber Committee undertook to 
renew official RMA-typeé samples after 
World War II and has finally been able 
to make them available. The new samples 
have been furnished to the various rubber 
trade associations in all rubber markets 
of the world. 

The combination of RMA-type samples 
and type descriptions is considered  suf- 
ficient to enable the natural rubber buyer 
to determine, with little room for dispute, 
whether he is being delivered the quality 
of rubber that has been purchased. In 
conclusion, Mr. Bogardus stated that it 
is only with the support of the entire 
rubber consuming industry in the United 
States that the progress made so _ far 
in obtaining world recognition for this 
procedure can be maintained and acceler- 
ated. 


V. Wulff, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
discussed “Purpose and Effectiveness of 
RMA Packing Specifications for Natural 
Rubber.” The packing of rubber over the 
years and the development of bareback 
bale packing, particularly after World 
War II, were reviewed. The problem of 
a suitable bale coating solution, resulting 
in the present RMA specification in this 
connection, was also explained 

Rubber packed in strict accord with 
the RMA specifications should present no 
handling problems in the consuming plants 
and will arrive in good condition, easily 
indentifiable as to grade marks. 

Bales out of shape or stuck together on 
arrival are due to poor stowage aboard 
ship or to the fact that the packer did 
not compress the bale sufficiently, it was 
said. 

The chief obstacle to progress toward 
improved rubber packaging is the com- 
placent willingness of some consumers to 
take delivery on rubber that is poorly 
packed. Acceptance of faulty packing with- 
out vigorous complaint not only imposes 
undue cost on the buyer, but it works to 
the disadvantage of all rubber consumers 
and conscientious packers by encouraging 
his slipshod 
with 


the guilty packer to continue 
1ods as long as he can get away 
em, Mr. Wulff pointed out. 

“Purpose and Techniques of 
Rubber Inspection” was the title 
last talk of the first morning 
by Ralph Au, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
The procedure of inspection and sampling 


Natural 
of the 


session, 


of rubber was described in some detail 
by this speaker. 

If rubber is found to be not of proper 
quality, it may still be accepted by the 


allowance. If 
imperfec- 


usually at an 


ignores 


buyer, but 


the buyer's inspector 


tions in a given lot of rubber and does 
not obtain proper allowances for them, 
he is not buying his rubber at the mini 


price and is not for that reason 
industry, 


mum 
competitive with the rest of the 
it was said. 

It was then explained further how, if 
the parties involved cannot agree on an 
allowance on a drawn sample of a lot 
of rubber found to be not up to speci- 
fications, they may submit the problem 
to arbitration by the RMA. The losing 
party pays for any weighing or 

arbitration. 
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excess 


charges by the 


The first-morning session was concluded 
with a sound movie in color showing the 
arrival, discharge, weighing, and inspec- 
tion of natural rubber at the pier. 


The Luncheon Session 
At the luncheon on the first day there 


were members of government rubber agen- 
cies and the consuming industry present 


at the head table, as will be seen from 
the accompanying photograph. Brief talks 
were made by Walter Krappe, director 


Rubber Division, National Production Au- 
thority; E. Dorrance Kelly, director, Office 
of Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp.; George Tisdale, vice presi- 
dent, United States Rubber Co.; and, A. 
L. Viles, president, RMA. 

Mr. Krappe, in his remarks, com- 
mented on the improved situation in 
rubber availability at the present time as 
compared with two years ago, when the 
problem was quantity, not quality. 

Mr. Kelly reviewed the recor og He of 
the synthetic rubber industry in the United 
States from 1941 to date and mentioned 
that there had also been difficulties with 
quality and packing of this type of rub- 
ber. He revealed that the RFC is now 
experimenting with the packaging of 
GR-S in plastic film, a procedure which 
has been used with butyl rubber for some 
time. He emphasized that synthetic rub- 
ber is sold according to RFC specifications 
and that all of these factors and the 
research and development that is carried 
on in connection with synthetic rubber 
is done because synthetic rubber can 
and will be continually improved. 

Mr. Tisdale complimented the RMA 
Crude Rubber Committee on its work 
and the present seminar program. He 
said that all factory problems should not 
be blamed on rubber quality and packing, 
however, and recommended that the rub- 
ber goods industry depend on its tech- 
nical people to determine which grade of 
rubber is best suited for a given job. 
The rubber should then be purchased 
according to RMA specifications and the 
recommendations of the user's development 
department. 

Mr. Viles reviewed the hig anges 
of the RMA specifications which began in 
the middle 1920’s when there were no 
universal standards of rubber quality and 
every consumer had his own standards, 
most of which differed one from the 
other. The RMA specifications developed 
by the industry were of great value be- 
tween 1929 and 1942. After World War 
II the type-sample campaign had to be 
started all over again. 

It was emphas ized that the rubber 
goods industry in the United States is a 
mass-production industry and, as_ such, 
requires a fairly stable price for its raw 
materials. Stability of price is to a con- 
siderable extent dependent on. standard- 
ized specifications for these raw materials. 

The afternoon was given over to in- 
dividual examination of RMA-type samples 
and the quality and packing display. 


The Second Day 


The program for the second day in- 
cluded a question-and-answer discussion, 
with a panel of experts on natural rub- 
ber procurement, quality, and inspection 
answering questions submitted in advance 
and from the floor. Following this feature 
there was an inspection demonstration 
in which qualified inspectors examined 
samples of rubber submitted by those at- 


tending the conference and gave their 
opinion regarding proper grade classifi- 
cation. After luncheon the opportunity 
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to examine RMA-type samples and the 


quality and packing display was again 
offered. 
The answers to some of the more 


important questions submitted to the panel 
were as follows: 

Claims can be made if the glue-water 
type of bale coating is used instead of 
the RMA bale coating solution. 

Color variation in #1, #2, and #3 
ribbed smoked sheets is not generally 
sufficient basis for claims. 

Where bales are out of shape, the 
cost of additional handling should be sub- 
mitted to the seller with a request for 
allowance. Rubber dealers usually have 
insurance which will cover the cost of 
such allowances. 

RMA-type sample books will remain in 
good condition for seven or eight years 
if stored out of light and at room tem- 
perature. 

The arrival of a given shipment of 
rubber under an RMA contract does 
not allow for any grace period, but arrival 
within the three-mile limit by midnight 
of the last day of the month is all right. 

The RMA is not contemplating the 
establishment of an inspection service 
available to both the buyer and the seller 
of natural rubber. 

The only figures on the amount of 
rubber coming into the United States 
that did not conform to the RMA type 
contracted for are those collected during 
the exclusive government buying of natu- 
ral rubber in 1951 when 41.6% was not 
according to the RMA grade that was 
specified. 

Regulations for the stowage procedure 
of rubber bales in ships are not contem- 
plated by RMA at present although con- 
ferences with shipping company repre- 
sentatives on this problem will be held. 
Meanwhile closer adherence to packing 
and coating specifications should help. 

The RMA procedure is a visual in- 
spection procedure only and gives no 
guarantee of technical uniformity for a 
given lot of rubber. The RMA Crude 
Rubber Committee looks with favor on 
the recent development of Technically 
Classified rubber as the most significant 
development in the natural rubber industry 
at the present time. Natural rubber pro- 
ducers are considered to be more advanced 
in their thinking than the market people, 
and the only resistance to technical clas- 
sification of natural rubber is from those 
producers who wish to grade rubber im- 
properly. A greater selling effort on the 
part of the producers of T. C. rubber was 
suggested. 

The inspection demonstration which 
followed the panel discussion showed th: at 
many samples submitted were from ! 
to one grade lower than specified. 





Chicago Rubber Course 


N A change from its previous announce- 

ment (see our October issue, page 91), 
the Chicago Rubber Group is sponsoring 
only one course in rubber technology this 
semester at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. The course, CHE 165, Principles 
of Rubber Compounding—I, deals with 
natural and common synthetic rubbers, 
their properties, compounding and_ proc- 
essing characteristics, and uses. The 
course is given two nights per week, con- 
sists of two lecture and three laboratory 
hours, and the instructor is Dr. C. Sel- 
heimer, of the Institute. 


Vodra on Compounding 


TALK on “Practical Compounding for 

Economy” by Victor H. Vodra, Wy- 
andotte Chemicals Corp., highlighted the 
October 16 dinner-meeting of the Quebec 
Rubber & Plastics Group. Approximately 
50 members and guests were present at 
the meeting, held in the Queens Hotel, 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 

Mr. Vodra’s talk dealt with a method 
to enable compounders to know when tu 
change over from synthetic to natural 
rubber, or vice versa, in their formulations. 
This change-over is a constant problem 
in view of fluctuating natural rubber prices 
and the relaxation of regulations restrict- 
ing the use of natural rubber. The study 
illustrated how formulae of varying rub- 
ber compositions may be developed to meet 
the same specification at different costs. 
Stocks with a constant tofal rubber hydro- 
carbon loading were made ranging from 
all-natural to all-GR-S rubber. Cold rub- 
ber, oil-enriched GR-S, and reclaimed rub- 
bers were also used in varying proportions, 


with natural rubber and the resultant 
properties determined. Finally, all of these 
elastomers were extended by increasing 


the loading of fillers, resins, and softeners. 
Formula costs were studied at different 
natural rubber prices, and the exact points 
determined at which shifts from one stock 
to another should be made. 

The speaker pointed out that compound- 
ing changes other than the substitution 
of synthetic for natural rubber were re- 
quired if the variations in properties of 
the final stock were to be minimized. 
By making these adjustments, many of 
the properties of the original all-natural 


rubber stocks can be improved as the 
GR-S portion: increases. Properties such 
as tack were retained throughout the 


entire substitution system. Stress was laid 
on the practical approach, and all stocks 
were adjusted to make them factory pro- 
cessable. 





Garvey at Detroit Group 


HE fall dinner-meeting of the Detroit 

Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc., took 
place on October 3 at the Detroit Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Approximately 200 
members and guests heard B. S. Garvey, 
Jr... Sharples Chemicals, Inc., speak on 
“The Compounder in the Rubber Indus- 
try.” Dr. Garvey discussed the functions 
of the compounder and compounding me- 
thods and materials. 

In the business session preceding the 
talk, E. J. Kvet, Jr., Baldwin Rubber Co., 
vice chairman of the Group’s educational 
committee, presented an outline of two 
courses in rubber technology which the 
committee proposes that the Group a 
at Wayne University. Mr. Kvet asked that 
the members discuss the program with 
their management to determine whether 
the companies would be interested in hav- 
ing their young technical men enroll for 
these courses, and whether the companies 
would subsidize all or part of the tuition 
fees. 

Group Chairman G. P. Hollingsworth, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., announced 
the appointment of a nominating committee 
for 1953 officers, as follows: E. V. Hindle, 
United States Rubber Co., chairman; J. B. 
Ledden, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.; G. F. Lindner, Minnesota Mining; 
John C. Dudley, Chrysler Corp.; and 
3. M. Wolf, Sharples. 
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Chicago Panel Discussion on Automotive Rubber Products 


PANEL discussion on “Rubber Prod- 

ucts Used in the Automotive Industry” 
featured the September 12 dinner-meeting 
of the Chicago Rubber Group. Some 153 
members and guests attended the meeting 
which took place at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

S. M. Lillis, Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., 
acted as discussion moderator, and panel 
members were L. E. Calkins, Willys- 
Overland Co.; A. J. Kearfott, General 
Motors Corp.; G. W. Lampman, Pontiac 
Division, General Motors; M. J. Sturte- 
vant, Chrysler Corp.; and Richard Wes- 
terman, Ford Motor Co. A report of 
the discussion follows. 

1. Q. Doyou have any special prob- 
lems you have encountered with regard 
to rubber for automotive parts which 
should be discussed? 

A. Lampman. The most important 
property for rubber auto parts is dur- 
bility in all kinds of weather and _ ser- 


* vice conditions. As a result of our ex- 


perience we specify butyl rubber for a 
number of parts due to its good durability. 

Kearfott. Important properties which 
are desired are: improved heat resistance, 
better oil resistance, dimensional stability, 
and longer life expectancy for oil seals 
due to the fact that modern engines work 
harder and operating temperatures are in- 
creasing. 

Calkins. The tendency in the automo- 
tive industry is to get more and more 
horsepower out of less and less weight. 
This produces more headaches for the 
rubber compounders. 

Westerman. We are looking for sup- 
pliers to make our factory maintenance 
parts. The molds and formulas are avail- 
able to all interested in producing rubber 
maintenance parts in relatively small quan- 
tities. 

2. Q. What is the now accepted 
ozone test method and the equipment 
for same? 

A. Lampman. We use our own de- 
signed ozone cabinet. As a result of our 
tests in our cabinet we have specified butyl 
for many parts. Some butyl parts will 
last six months in the cabinet; whereas 
similar parts from other elastomers will 
last only three hours. 

How objectionable are contact 
stains on automobile bodies caused by 
rubber parts? 

A. Kearfott. We do not permit vis- 
ible stains of any type. 

Lampman. It is hard to tell a contact 
stain from a migrating stain. Since it may 
take several years for a migrating stain 
to develop fully, and we cannot be sure 
how serious a small stain will become 
later on, we reject all parts which stain, 
no matter how slightly. 

4. What are the causes of stain 
in automotive rubber products, their ef- 
fect on the auto finish, and how can 
they be eliminated? 

A. (At the request of members of 
the panel, the moderator called on H. A. 
Winkelmann, Dryden Rubber Division, 
Sheller Mfg. Co., to answer this question.) 

Winkelmann. The amount of staining 
depends on whether the finish is an alkyd 
or nitrocellulose lacquer type. The nitro- 
cellulose finishes usually stain more than 
the alkyd type. Of the elastomers used, 
natural rubber causes no trouble; while 
synthetics and reclaim will cause trouble 
if they contain staining antioxidants, but 
not if non-staining antioxidants have been 
used. Certain types of compounding in- 
gredients such as carbon blacks, softening 
oils, and antioxidants will stain; while 
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others will not. It is up to the com- 
pounder to select the non-staining ingre- 
dients. 

5. Q. What do you think of the use 
of butyl or butyl reclaim in a GR-S 
stock to improve the ozone and sun- 
check resistance of the stock? 

A. Lampman. Do not mix the two 
under any conditions. The mixture will 
only cause trouble. Butyl can be mixed 
with neoprene, but only in small _per- 
centages. A hint to laboratory men is 
to be sure your mills are thoroughly clean 
before making samples, or the butyl will 
be contaminated. 

Which do you consider the 
best adhesives for rubber-to-metal ad- 
hesion in the automotive industry? 

A. Westerman. For motor mounts 

we prefer the brass-plated type because 
the quality of the bond has been more 
consistent; however, we will accept the 
chlorinated rubber type if they pass our 
Sonntag fatigue test. For other parts, 
such as accelerator and brake pedals, 
the brass-plated type is best, but we can 
and do use the chlorinated rubber type. 
For rubber to painted bodies, such as 
weatherstrip to body, it is possible to use 
many types. The most important require- 
ment for this usage is that the adhesive 
must not be thermoplastic in use condi- 
tion; that is, it must not soften in paint 
repair ovens or at temperatures encount- 
ered in southern states. 
What do you consider as the 
most important defects in the present 
automotive mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts? 

A. Calkins. The greatest defect is 
inconsistency in product quality or inabil- 
ity to meet any specification consistently. 
We feel this is due to improper super- 
vision. It is a mistake to let statistical 
quality control take the place of adequate 
supervision. 

Lampman. The greatest defect in bu- 
tyl parts is undercuring since an under- 
cured butyl compound will crack on ex- 
posure to ozone. 

8. Q. How can companies not 
having Detroit representation quote on 
automotive business? 

A. Kearfott and Lampman. A com- 
pany without Detroit representatives 
should have no trouble getting business. 
All they need to do is contact the proper 
parties at regular intervals. Keep coming 
back, but not too often. Say about once 
a month—and don’t call on a Monday 
morning. 

9. Q. Why do many blueprints for 
rubber parts show metal tolerances 
which cannot be held with rubber? 

A. Sturtevant. Drafting departments 
are sometimes negligent. It is easier 
for them to rely on the +0.010 note that 
appears on all printed tracing cloths. In 
general where tolerances are necessary, 
they are applied; where not, they are 
left off. 

10. Q. What elastomer do you con- 
sider best for radiator hose, and explain 
your choice? 

A. Westerman. We are using both 
butyl hose and a hose fabricated with a 
neoprene tube and a fabric-reinforced re- 
claim cover. 

Lampman. Butyl is by far the best. 

11. Q. Is there more than the usual 
amount of detrimental rays in our 
atmosphere to cause so much more sun 
checking than seems to have been ex- 
perienced in years past? 

A. Westerman. No. The principal 
reasons why we have more sunchecking 


are thought to be the following: The de- 
sign of rubber parts is somewhat different 
than it was ten years ago. Corners of 
rubber parts are more rounded, and the 
parts are usually stretched when they are 
put around these corners. Some ‘parts 
which were formerly molded are now 
extruded. Then, too, the rubber parts are 
larger, and the defects are easier to see. 

12 How do you check and in- 
spect your incoming rubber parts to 
ascertain their conformance to stand- 
ards set by original parts that passed 
the performance test? 

A. Calkins. After the part from the 
supplier is approved, it is necessary to 
set up a test that can be made in 48 or 
72 hours so that production is not held 
up checking incoming shipments. A com- 
mon quality control basis is to test four 
pieces in a shipment; if one fails, to take 
eight more and test them. The fate of 
the shipment rests on the 12 pieces tested. 
The specification set up is a minimum and 
must be met. 

Sturtevant. We have a physical test- 
ing laboratory in each plant and in addi- 
tion roving inspectors from the central 
laboratory who make spot checks and 
run life tests on their spot checks. 

Kearfott. Ojil-resistant synthetics pre- 
sent somewhat of a problem. It is neces- 
sary to use several different tests, such 
as volume change in ASTM test oils, 
compression set, dry heat aging, a bend 
test, tensile, elongation, and hardness. 

13. Q. What automotive applica- 
tions are requiring the use of high- 
temperature rubbers like the silicones? 

Calkins. There are not many, al- 
though there should be more in the fu- 
ture. The silicones will probably be used 
for oil seals which must stand 250-350° F 
or more. 

Sturtevant. The only application we 
know about is the O- Pi seal in the fluid 
coupling. In general, the silicones are too 
high in price. 

Kearfott. We have some applications 
where silicones are necessary because of 
the high temperatures involved; however, 
we have to be careful that certain oils 
at elevated temperatures do not come in 
contact with some silicone compounds, 
especially if they are grossly undercured. 

14. Q. What difficulties can be en- 
countered when two suppliers use dif- 
ferent ingredients to prepare compounds 
that both meet a particular specifica- 
tion? 

A. Kearfott. We do not give chem- 
ical formulas except on special occasions. 
We leave it up to the supplier as to what 
ingredients are used. At present we are 
interested only in having the parts meet 
the specification. 

15. Q. What elastometer should be 
used, and what properties should the 
compounds have to make good motor 
mounts and shock absorber bumpers? 

A. Calkins. We do not care what 
elastometer is used so long as the parts 
meet the specifications. 

Westerman. Right now we are using 
neoprene in the rear motor mounts of 
the automatic transmission cars, natural 
rubber in the front motor mounts, and 
GR-S or natural rubber in the shock ab- 
sorber bumpers. 

16. Q. Is there any new technique 
in the compounding and manufacturing 
of auto floor mats? 

A. Sturtevant. A new _ technique 
which has just been developed is to use a 
black rubber base and bond to it a vividly 
colored top coat of rubber. 

17. What properties are needed 
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in compounds for mud guards now re- 
quired on trucks by law in the State 
of Illinois? 

A. Sturtevant. We are not familiar 
with this usage; however, we would sug- 
gest a cloth reinforcement, with the rub- 
ber stock having about 70 durometer and 
1000 psi. tensile strength 

18. Q. When an automotive firm 
develops a rubber compound and mold- 
ing technique for a certain job, why 
don’t they send the recipe and proce- 
dure out with the invitation to quote? 

A. Westerman. We do not develop 


recipes tor automotive parts, but depend 


on our suppliers to do that 
Kearfott. We have developed recipes 
and discussed them only for special prod- 
ucts. We prefer to let our suppliers de- 
shat | 


their own recipes and = processing 
techniques. We believe we get better ma- 
terials this way 
Sturtevant. li we 
| ly complicate the pro- 


velop 


were to devel yp 


1 1 
would oni 


recipes, 
cedure. We sometimes suggest a recipe, 
but if we do, we tell the supplier to work 


modifications. 


m it and make his own 

Calkins. A word to the salesmen o 
suppliers is in order here. They should 
make sure that they know what the speci- 
thev take them back 


+ 





fications mean _ before 


to their laboratories. 


Lampman. We will give as much 
recipe information as we can if it 1s de- 
sired, but such information is already 


available in the literature. 

19. Q. Is the automotive industry 
doing anything to improve the safety 
of passengers in the cars of the future? 

A. Kearfott. Safety and comfort are 
stressed by the lesign depart- 
4 Vv t! e : 
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Pollack and Freeman 
Boston Group Speakers 


THE fall meeting of the Boston Rul 
} mt 





Group held at the Somerset Hotel, 
Mass., « October 17, heard 
v M \. Pollack, technical cor 
sultant, on “Plasticizers for Elastomers,” 


and one by L. M. Freeman, B. F. Good- 

















rich Co., ot \pplicatior f Statistical 
Quality Control i Rul Factory.” 
\bo 4) members in guests were 
res 

A. W. Brya Binney & Smith Co 
acting chairman of the Group reside 

read a letter from Jo \ndrews 
rey L. Cabot, Inc., writt \ugus 
n which Mr. Andrews resigned as 
rman of the Boston Group because 
> ransfer to | glar 1 by the Cabot 
ci a \ 

C. R. Haynes, ey & Sm Ga; 
secretary of the Division of ° Rubber 
Chen istry, A. ¢ > sntioned the pro- 

for the Buffalo, N. Y.. meeting 
he Division on October 29-31, and 
the Boston meeting, May 27-29, 
He emphasized the need of papers 
he Bost m nN eeting to the local 


members and suggested their con- 
ion now of possible subjects that 
might present in May. 

<e Roy ce, Boston W ove Hose 
ubber Co., called the attention of the 
group to the RMA Natural Rubber 
Seminar to be held in Boston, October 
21 and 22, and urged that those inter- 
ested plan to attend. 

Dr. Pollack’s talk on plasticizers was 
similar to that given before the Con- 
necticut Rubber Group in May and re- 
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ported in our June issue on page 384. 
It was pointed out that the suitability of 
plasticizers for low-temperature flexibiliy 
can be predicted from the characteristics 
of compatibility, yiscosity, and viscosity 
index. This paper will be published in 
a future issue of India RusBBER Wortp. 

Mr. Freeman first explained that the 
application of statistical quality control 
in a rubber factory has been through the 
physical testing laboratory where the lab- 
oratory-size equipment ‘similar to factory- 
size equipment provides the same type 
of problems to solve as are experienced 
in factory operations. It was said that 


by use of statistical quality control in 
tensile testing, the number of samples 
tested was reduced to an extent that 


more than paid for the extra cost of 
the quality control work. 

Improved quality of workmanship was 
obtained in the compounding room by 
check weighing of the number of batches 
of the total, as prescribed by statistical 
quality control tables, and if the batches 
weighed fell within the three sigma 
control limits, the whole lot was re- 
leased for further processing. If any of 
the sample batches were not within the 
three sigma control limits, the batches 
represented by these samples were torn 
down, and each weighing was rechecked. 
If and when these batches were found 
within the control limits, the whole lot 
could be released. This same procedure 
was also applied to the gaging of test 
specimens for tensile and stress-strain 
testing. Press temperatures during curing 
were also sampled according to statistical 
quality control and charted against the 
temperature prescribed. 

Through the experience gained in the 
use of statistical quality control methods 
in the physical testing laboratory, these 
methods were applied to factory  pro- 
duction problems, and examples of several 
factory applications were described. 

The meeting was concluded with the 
showing of the Natural Rubber Bureau's 
und movie “Stretching Highway Dollars 
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Joint Meeting at Akron 


OME 600 members and guests of the 
kron Rubber Group and the Cleve- 
land-Akron Section, SPE, attended a joint 
October 17 at the Mayflowe 
Hotel, Akron, O. The afternoon 
consisted of a symposium 
m “Vinyl Compounding and Processing.” 
\ transcript of the symposium will be 
published in a future issue of India RuBBE 
WorLD | ( Richards, B. F. Goodriel 
Chemical Co., acted as moderator of the 
liscussion, and panel members were K. K 
Fligor, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.: 
RB. K. Lyeckberg, Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co.; R. A. Mansfield, Goodrich Chem- 
ical: Frank Martin, Hoover Co.; D. J. 
Siddall, U. S. Stoneware Co.; and Frank 
wreere,  oLteere Enterprises. 

The afternoon session was followed by 
a social hour and dinner at which William 
O'Neil, president and board chairman of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co., gave a 
talk on “Rubber and Plastics Today.” 
Plastics have opened up a new frontier 
for the rubber industry, Mr. O'Neil said. 
The rise of these materials has enabled 
rubber firms to create new products and 
develop new business. The speaker, who 
predicted an unlimited fyture for man- 
made materials, said that 


vinyl film and 
will eventually be cheaper than 


techni- 


} 
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sheeting 


cheesecloth. In discussing synthetic rub- 
ber, Mr. O'Neil declared that it is now 
better than natural rubber for 55% of all 
applications and predicted that it will be 
further improved until it is superior in 
all applications. 

A number of European technical men 
were guests of the Akron Rubber Group 
at the meeting, including: J. B. Van Am- 
erongen, Rubber Foundation, Delft, Hol- 
land; T. R. Schmauser ad S. Bostrom, 
Engelbert & Co., Aachen, Germany; and 
Rk. H. Windsor, R. H. Windsor Co., Ltd., 
London, England. L. A. Anderson, chair- 
man of the membership committee, an- 
nouced that the Group now has 1,137 mem- 
bers. Group Chairman L. M. Baker, Gen- 
eral Tire, announced the appointment of 
the following nominating committee to se- 
lect a slate of officer cadidates for the 
following year: D. F. Behney, chairman, 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co,; E. 
Stangor, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.; and C. A. Ritchie, B. F: Goodrich 
0. 





Groups’ Informal Meetings 


Ontario Golf Tournament 


XCELLENT weather featured the 

annual golf tournament of the Ontario 
Rubber Section, C.I.C., held September 6 
at the Pine Point Golf Club, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Some 51 members and 
guests competed at golf; while 70 attended 
the dinner concluding the day. The trophy 
for top honors in the tournament was 
won by Jack Hammond, Gutta Percha & 
Rubber, Ltd.; while Stewart Murray, 
Charles Tennant Co., and Carl Croakman, 
Binney & Smith Co., tied for second 
prize. Herb Schmalz, Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., was chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee and was assisted by Mr. 
Croakman; Lloyd Lomas, St. Lawrence 
Chemical Co.; and W. J. Nichol, Gutta 
Percha & Rubber. 


Barbecues for Northern Calif. 


HE annual summer outing and picnic of 
the Northern California Rubber Group 
was held August 10 at the Old Hearst 
Ranch. Dick Clausen, Pioneer Rubber 
Mills, was chairman of the committee in 
charge, which included Bob Gray, John 
and Stan Mason, Herb Wiley, and George 
Whitney, all of Pioneer. The program 
included golf, horseback riding, and swim- 
ming, and ended with a barbecue dinner 


apd the distribution of contest prizes. 
On September 26 the Burke Rubber 
Co., San Jose, was host to the Group 


Seer BQ, held as usual at 
Wieland’s Gardens. About 70 members 
and guests enjoyed a delicious dinner, 
lots of beer, and an evening of entertain- 
ment. The program was planned and 
carried out by Messrs. Rockey, Halsey. 
and Burke. 


at its annual 


Quebec Group Holds Dinner 


HE Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 

held its annual stag dinner and party 
on September 26 at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada. Approximately 
80 members and guests attended the din- 
ner, while an additional 20 came for the 
evening of entertainment which followed. 
The entertainment included songs by a 
quartette and various members and a 
showing of movies taken at the Group’s 
golf tournament in June. 
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Konkle Discusses Silastic 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 

held its October 7 meeting at its new 
headquarters, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. More than 125 members and guests 
attended the afternoon technical session ; 
while more than 400 were present at the 
evening dinner. The technical session fea- 
tured a talk on “Recent Developments in 
Silastic” by George M. Konkle, Dow 
Corning Corp. 

Mr. Konkle stated that Silastic has 
undergone a number of improvements 
since its introduction to industry in 1945, 
including increased low-temperature flex- 
ibility made possible by a change in 
the polymer; improved compression set 
through the use of mercury-containing 
additives; increased elongation and_ tear 
resistance; improved electrical properties ; 
and reduced water absorption. Recent de- 
velopments include low-set characteristics 
without the use of mercury additives, 
and coating pastes of increased toughness 
and temperature stability. 

Heretofore it was not possible to 
combine all of these improvements in a 
single compound, Mr. Konkle said, but 
the latest development in Silastic comes 
close to reaching this ideal. This develop- 
ment consists of two new stocks, Silastic 
530 and Silastic 60. These materials have 
the Shore hardness indicated by their 
numbers and can be blended to give com- 
pounds of intermediate hardness. They 
have a combination of desirable properties 
such as good tensile strength and elonga- 
tion, low compression set, excellent elec- 
trical properties, and low water absorp- 
tion. In addition, they contain no toxic 
materials such as mercury and are fur- 
nished in a neutral color which can be 
pigmented to any color. 

\ cocktail hour and dinner followed 
the technical session. After-dinner speaker 
was Carleton C. Rodee, University of 
Southern California, whose subject was 
“What We Don't Know Is Likely to 
Hurt Us.” Dr. Rodee’s talk dealt with 
the need of citizens to take a more active 
interest in their government. An _ enter- 
tainment program of vaudeville acts fol- 
lowed, and the meeting concluded with 
a drawing for door prizes. Prize winners 
were: J. H. Poole, Ohio Rubber Co.; 
Lloyd Reich, Triangle Tool & Machine 
Works, Fred Olster, Western Backing & 
Coating Co.; Francis Eriksen, Plastic & 
Rubber Products Co.; J. L. Ryan and 
Fred, Owen, both of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; John Arensmeyer, Golden 
West Rubber Products, Inc.; A. L. Pick- 
ard, Braun Corp.; and Harry Creighton, 
United States Rubber Co. 


Tlargi Golf Tournament 


The Los Angeles Group held its first 
fall golf tournament on September 26 at 
Inglewood Country Club, Inglewood, with 
some 45 members and guests participating 
in the event. 

Prizes for winning golfers were dis- 
tributed at the dinner which followed the 
tournament and were won by the follow- 
ing: blind bogey, Randy White, Arrow- 
head Rubber Co.; low net, Al Federico, 
C. P. Hall Co.; low gross, Miles Reinke, 
Reinke & Amende; closest to pin, C. 
l‘roude, Arrowhead Rubber; least putts, 
Wilbur Johnson, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc.; longest putt, Paul 
Karres, Rubber Teck, Inc.; blind hole, 
|. Locke, American Mineral Spirits Co.; 
and longest drive, R. Hill, Para Plate & 
Plastics Co. 
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Using Hypalon Properties 


TALK on “Utilizing the Properties of 

Hypaion S-2,"” by Malcolm A. Smook, 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
highlighted the October 16 meeting, the 
first o: the current season and the annual 
business meeting, of the Elastomer & Plas- 
tics Group, Northeastern Section, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. The meeting was 
held at MIT, Cambridge, Mass., with 53 
members and guests attending. 

Ur. Smook described the method used 
in the manufacture of Hypalon S-2 chloro- 
sulfonated polyethylene and stated that 1 
is recommended for use with strong acids 
or in the presence of heat and ozone, 
or as a coating on other elastomers 
Blending Hypalon S-2 with other elas- 
tomers gives superior compounds of eco- 
nomical cost which derive increased stabil- 
ity from the properties of the elastomers 
used in the mixture. For example, natural 
rubber added to Hypalon improves pro- 
cessing, tack, low-temperature flexibility, 
and electrical properties, and also reduce 
permanent set and hardness. Similarly, Hy- 
palon added to natural rubber improves 
resistance to oxygen and ozone, increases 
modulus and abrasion resistance, and de- 
creases permanent set. 

\lthough compatibility is the main re- 
quirement for use of the new elastomer 
in blends, no difficulties arise in the curing 
stage because the two curing systems art 
so different that they do not compete for 
curatives, Dr. Smook stated. The use of 
Hycar OR-15 as a blending plasticizer for 
Hypalon was also discussed at some lengt) 
by the speaker. Using charts to illustrate 
the effect of nitrile rubber content o1 
ozone resistance, he pointed out that maxi- 
mum ozone resistance was obtained wit! 
a blend containing 25% nitrile rubber and 
75% Hypalon S-2. 

Present applications ot Hypalon S-2 in- 
clude non-discoloring, lead molded, unsup- 
ported water hose jackets and garden 
hose; heat-resistant steam hose jackets: 
acid hose tube stock; decorative and pro- 
tective coatings; matting design colors 
sprayed over flake alumifum _ barrier 
coats; non-contaminating food belts; col- 
ored proofings for camera bellows; food 
and refrigerator closure gaskets; deicers 
for airplanes and ships; and low-voltage, 
colored insulation stocks for wires and 
automotive goods. Other suggested appli- 
cations include aeronautical parts; engine 
spark-plug covers; tire treads and side- 
walls; and both open- and closed-cell 
sponge. No Hypalon latices are available 
as yet, Dr. Smook said. Many samples of 
applications were shown by the speaker, 
before the active discussion period. 

Retiring Chairman R. A. Van Patten- 
Steiger, Alfred Hale Rubber Co., pre- 
sided over the business session, which pre- 
ceded the talk. A report was beard from 
the Group’s  secretary-treasurer, J. M 
Hussey, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.., 
who reviewed activities of the past year 
and noted that the Group now has a mem- 
bership of 84. A slate of officer condidates 
for the coming year was presented by 
a nominating committee consisting of P. A 
Coffin, General Latex & Chemical Co., 
J. H. Faull, consultant, and C. S. Frary, 
Ir., Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
The following officers were elected un- 
animously: chairman, L. H. Perry, Union 
Bay State Chemical Co.; vice chairman, 
Mr. Hussey; secretary-treasurer, F, J. 
Roderick, Simplex Wire & Cable Co.; 
executive committee member for two 
vears, E. R. Caswell, Fabric Research 
Corp.; and custodian, W. J. Perkins, Avor 
Sole Co. 


Hydrogenation of Polymers 


TALK on “Hydrogenation of Synthetic 

tLlastomers’ by R. Vernon Jones, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., featured the Septem- 
ber 25 dinner-meeting of the Fort Wayne 
Rubber & Plastics Group, Van Orman 
Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. Some 100 mem- 
bers and guests heard the talk which was 
based on a paper by Dr. Jones, C. Wayne 
Moberly, and W. B. Reynolds. 

Dr. Jones stated that the hydrogenation 
of synthetic elastomers such as polybuta- 
liene and copolymers of butadiene with 
various vinyl compounds produces a group 
f thermoplastic resins with interesting 
properties. These resins resemble poly- 
ethylene, but are generally more flexible, 
particularly at very low temperatures. 
For example, hydrogenated polybutadiene 
can be struck sharply at —100° F. with- 
out shattering, and is not brittle, although 
extremely hard, at liquid nitrogen tem- 
peratures. 

Hydrogenation can be carried to vari- 
us stages, depending on the properties 
desired. For most plastic applications, 
an unsaturation of 5-30% of the original 
umount is desirable. Higher unsaturations 
increase the ability of the products to 
undergo vulcanization. Some of the more 
important potential applications for hydro- 
genated polymers are in wire and cable 
coating, films, tubing, and various molded 
items. The trade mark Hydropol is used 
by Phillips for various hydrogenated high 
polymers now in the development stage 
in a program supported in part by the 
Ofthce of the Quartermaster General. 

In a meeting of the Group’s executive 
committee, Jack Carlson, Paranite Wire 
& Cable Co.. was chosen secretary-treas- 
urer to fill the unexpired term of Elmer 
Ranga who left the Fort Wayne area 
to accept a position with J. M. Huber Co. 
at Borger, Tex. The following committee 
chairmen were also appointed: nominating, 
M. Jones, Marbon Corp.; outing, W. J. 
Johnson, Goshen Rubber Co.; program, 
D. Sherman, United States Rubber Co.; 
publicity, P. J. Giordan, U. S. Rubber; 
tickets, J. Dunne, C. P. Hall Chemical 
Co: and membership, A. L. Robinson, 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 





Washington Group Elects 


HE Washington Rubbber Group held 

its annual banquet and installation of 
officers on October 21 at the Touchdown 
Club, Washington, D. C. Approximately 
100 member, guests, and their wives at- 
tended the affair, which included a cock- 
tail hour, dinner, and an evening ol 
dancing. Harold Wirth, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., acted as toastmaster at 
the dinner, and brief addresses were made 
by the retiring president, Ted Scanlan, 
Gates Rubber Co., and the incoming 
president, Norman Bekkedahl, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. Bekkedahl introduced the other 
new officers of the Group, as follows: 
vice president, George Riviere, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; secretary, William 
J. McCarthy, Office of Synthetic Rubber. 
RFC: treasurer, Juan Montermoso, Rub 
ber Section, Army Quartermaster Gen- 
eral: and recording secretary, Miss Ethel 
Levene, Navy Bureau of Ships. Com- 
mittee chairmen for the coming year are 
membership, T. A. Werkenthin, Bureau 
of Ships: program, John T. Cox, Jr 

(Continued on page 284) 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


a schedule of the plants to be appraised 


The rubber industry’s recommenda- 
tions for turning over the government’s 
synthetic rubber plants to private in- 
dustry, made by the disposal subcom- 
mittee of the RFC’s Rubber Industry 
Advisory Committee on August 19, have 
finally become available to India RUB- 
BER WORLD. The industry po.nted 
out that in disposal of the plants 
if the government were to emphasize 
price above everything, it might limit 
to a considerable degree the number 
and the size of prospective purchasers. 
Mandatory consumption of synthetic 
rubber was not considered necessary 
beyond 1954. 

Details of the means by which the 
synthetic plants will be appraised and 


have been made public. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. selected, on 
October 27, Ralph M. Parsons Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., low bidder for the 
appraisal job, to make the engineering 
appraisal of the 23 facilities involved. 

RFC is opening the Kobuta, Pa., 
alcohol butadiene plant again because 
of an increase in GR-S demand beyond 
the available petroleum butadiene sup- 
plies, also to use up 24 million gallons 
of alcohol left when the alcohol buta- 
diene plants were all shut down Sep- 
tember 1. 

A controversy between tire manufac- 
turers and the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation on the proper ceiling price for 


second-line low-pressure tires should 
be decided by mid-November. 
“Natural Rubber News” has _ pro- 


vided estimates of probable natural rub- 
ber consumption for 1952-1956 based 
on The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
chart on the areas of natural and GR-S 
competition, as of July 1, 1952. 

Leading rubber industry executives 
made statements on government policy 
and business during October. 

The Wage Stabilization Board ap- 
proved the 10¢-an-hour wage increase 
for United Rubber Workers, CIO, ne- 
gotiated last August and gave a more 
or less blanket approval for such in- 
creases if companies had been follow- 
ing the “Big Four” increase pattern. 


Washington Report by Arthur J. Kraft 


Industry Plans for Synthetic Plant Disposal Submitted; 
Plant Appraisal Scheduled 


The rubber goods manufacturing in- 
dustry’s first full-dress s icaumdie aos 
of a program for turning over the gov- 
ernment’s rubber facilities to 
private industry were submitted to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., under the 
date of August 19. Titled a “Plan for 
the Disposal of the Government-Owned 
Rubber Producing Facilities to Private 
Industry,” the 14-page document was 
submitted by the disposal subcommittee ot 
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the RFC’s Rubber Industry Advisory 
Committee. In presenting the report to 


Morton E. Yohalem, Special 
RFC for Rubber Facilities 
the subcommittee said it “represents the 
careful and unanimous thinking of a w ade 
cross-section of the rubber manufactur 
industry as to size, 
classification.” 

The plan was worked out in ac- 
cordance with suggestions made by Mr. 
Yohalem, the subcommittee noted, in his 
get- acquainted meetings with the sub- 
committee on June 9 and 10. Your re- 
porter has acquired a copy of the sub- 
committee report, and liberal quotations 
are given below. 

While RFC 


Deputy of 
Disposal, 


o 
+ 


n¢g 
n 
location and produ ict 


officials are withholding 
detailed comment on the progress of 
disposal planning, they ae no secret 
of their opinion that the industry sug- 
gestions made in the August 19 report are 
not the last word in what they are 
looking for. It seems extremely doubtful 
that RFC will go along with -the in- 
dustry’s philosophy of playing down the 
importance of the prices at which the 
plants should be sold and the terms ot 
payment suggested in the industry report. 
Other agencies may not go along with 
the industry suggestions that the majority 
of the plants, in the first round of dis- 
posal, go to rubber consuming firms, 
and that any plants sold subsequently 
go only to rubber consuming firms. 
The report was submitted by the fol- 
lowing persons making up the RFC 
Industry Advisory subcommittee: C. H. 
Baker, president, Kentucky Synthetic 
Corp.; C. F. Burke, assistant to the 
president, General Tire & Rubber Co.; 
F. D. Hendrickson, president, American 


Hard Rubber Co.; Everett Morss, presi- 
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dent, Simplex Wire & Cable Co.; Arthur 
Nellen, vice president, Copolymer Corp. ; 
B.. J. Oakes, Midland Rubber Corp.; 
W. S. Richardson, vice president, B. F. 


Goodrich Co.; J. C. Roberts, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.: G. M. Tisdale 
vice president, United States Rubber Co.; 
Thomas Robins, Jr., president, Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc.; and R. S. Wilson, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 

Mr. Yohalem has been delegated by the 
RFC Administrator to prepare a report 
on disposal for a ee by the 
President by March 1, 1953. The Presi- 
dent is required, under ject di- 
rective, to submit his recommendations 
to Congress by April 15. Mr. Yohalem, 
while seeking industry advice on suggested 
“ground rules” for disposing of the facili- 
developing some ideas of his 
own. So, while the report submitted by 
the industry is not the final work, it 
provides an idea of industry thinking 
as of the present time. The impression that 
this reporter has picked up is that there 
is considerable disparity between industry 
ideas, as embodied in the August 19 re- 
port, and government thinking on disposal. 
Unless one group or the other concedes 
a bit more, it will be extremely difficult 
to prepare a cohesive set of disposal 
recommendations to which all parties— 
industry (and not just the rubber in- 
dustry), RFC, other government agencies 
such as the Defense Department and the 
Justice Department’s anti-trust division, and 
Congress—may agree. The plan advanced 
by the RFC industry advisors in the pres- 
ent instance does not vary greatly from 
the more roughly sketched “plans” ad- 
vanced by individual firms in Congres- 
sion al hearings back in 1948. Congress was 
1ostile to those plans at the time they 
were made. The all-important question 
may be whether Congress and the Presi- 
dent agree that conditions have changed 
sufficiently since then to warrant going 
along with disposal at all. 

\ppended to the industry report is a 
chart prepared by the General Services 
\dministration projecting to 1960 its ideas 
on world new rubber supply and demand. 
These projections indicate that synthetic 
rubber facilities may have to be increased 
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between 40 and 150% by 1960, based on 
varying levels of available supply of new 
rubber and the maximum and minimum 
ranges of synthetic rubber consumption. 

Extracts from the subcommittee report 
follow: 


“OBJECTIVES 

“A plan to be practical and acceptable 

to both Government and industry should 

have the following objectives: 

“1 The protection of National Secur- 

ity. 

“2, The establishment of a free and 

competitive industry. 

“3. The adequate protection of small 

industry. 

“4. The protection of the national in- 
vestment in the rubber producing fa- 
cilities. 

“3. Conformity with Congressional man- 
dates as expressed in the recent 
concensus of the two Houses of 
Congress expressed in the statement 
of Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, as 
follows: 

‘It was the concensus of the con- 
ferees that Congress must be satis- 
fied that there is no longer any ne- 
cessity for any Government cortrols 
with respect to production and con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber prior 
to the disposal of these facilities. 
The disposal program should en- 
vision a clean-cut separation of the 
Government from the rubber indus- 
try. And this quotation from the 
House conferees: ‘Once the Gov- 
ernment is out of the rubber busi- 
ness there should be no longer any 
required consumption or guaranteed 
market.’ 

“Let us discuss these objectives one by 

one. 

“NATIONAL SECURITY 

“Probably the first requisite for national 

security with respect to synthetic rubbber 

facilities is that any prospective purchaser 
agree to maintain the present government 
copolymer, butyl, butadiene and = styrene 
facilities in either active or adequate stand- 
by condition for a period of 10 years, or so 
long as the Government has an unsatisfied 
mortgage obligation against the facility 
but in no case for less than five years. 

“Heretofore in consideration of this 
problem it has always been felt that 
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the President should be given power to 
compel the use of certain quantities of 
synthetic rubber within the United States. 
The statistical world supply-demand_pic- 
ture makes it apparent that such manda- 
tory use powers are no longer necessary 
. . there is no period from 1954 
forward where the manufacture of less 
than 700,000 long tons of synthetic rubber 
is required to equalize supply with demand. 
In such a situation there is no danger 
that the know-how of synthetic rubber 
production will be jeopardized. 

“Furthermore, if at this time as a result 
of negotiations, private industry is willing 
to buy substantial synthetic rubber pro- 
ducing facilities and the requisite buta- 
diene facilities, it will be quite apparent 
that private industry has faith in the 
future of the synthetic rubber industry 
without any aid in the form of mandatory 
use or guaranteed market. 

“Nevertheless it is recommended that 
purchasers of copolymer plants be required 
to agree to produce and either use or sell 
their proportionate share of 200,000 long 
tons of GR-S per year and 21,000 long 
tons per year of rubber suitable for inner 
tubes for a period of five years. 


“Tue ESTABLISHMENT OF A FREE AND 
CoMPETITIVE INDUSTRY 

“The advantages of private ownership 
of the synthetic rubber producing facilities 
are adequately outlined in the President's 
report transmitted to Congress in January, 
1950. 

“The purchasers of copolymer, butyl, 
butadiene and styrene plants will be, of ne- 
cessity, companies of fairly substantial size 
because of the investment involved. These 
companies, however, by the very nature of 
American industry and by reason of the 
adequate safeguards provided by law, will 
be highly competitive, eager to sell any 
amount of their product to users of either 
large or small quantities of synthetic rub- 
bers. 

“Recognizing the desirability of assuring 
GR-S. availability to non-producer users, 
it is recommended that each purchaser of 
copolymer facilities contract to offer for 
sale at current market prices, 10% of his 
going rate of monthly production up to 
a maximum of 10% of the monthly capac- 
itv required. 

“THE PROTECTION OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
VESTMENT IN THE RUBBER PRODUCING 
FACILITIES 
“Large amounts of public funds were 

invested in the Government-owned rubber 
producing facilities. In the conduct of the 
Government-owned synthetic rubber indus- 
try. good business practices have been 
observed, and adequate depreciation has 
been charged into the selling price of 
the synthetic rubber. Beyond this, the fa- 
cilities have turned in a substantial profit. 
Thus a large portion of the public funds 
invested in the rubber producing facilities 
has already been returned to the public 
treasury. The rubber producing facilities 
should not be sold to private industry 
for anything less than the book value of 
the facilities at the time of disposal, 
unless justified by circumstances such as 
obsolescence, high cost, location or other 
considerations. 

“However, it would not be to the best 
interests of the country, if the Government 
were to take advantage of its monopolistic 
position to try to obtain an uneconomically 
high price for the facilities. 

“PRICE 
“Many factors are involved in the pur- 

chase of either copolymer, butyl, butadiene, 

or styrene plants. For instance, before a 


prospective buyer can safely purchase a 
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copolymer plant he must make arrange- 
ments for an assured source of supply of 
butadiene and styrene, Before a prospec- 
tive buyer of a butadiene plant can safely 
purchase, he must make arrangements for 
an assured source of supply of feed stocks. 
The price at which a prospective buyer oi 
either a copolymer or butadiene plant can 
purchase depends to a certain extent on 
the degree of obsolescence of the plant 
on which he is bidding and on its loca- 
tion with respect to availability of feed 
stocks and proximity to markets for fin- 
ished product. Since national security is 
a prime essential, it is important that the 
majority of the plants be sold to those 
who have the greatest interest in the rapid 
technological improvement of synthetic rub- 
ber, namely the consumers of rubber. 

“The Government should obtain a fair 
and equitable price for the facilities, but 
once such a price is assured, there are 
other considerations that are even more im- 
portant in carrying out the long-adherred- 
to policy ‘that there shall be main- 
tained at all times in the interest of 
national security and common defense a 
technologically advanced and rapidly ex- 
pandable rubber producing industry in the 
United States.’ Great strides in improve- 
ment of polymers and end-products lie 
ahead if the plants are sold to those best 
able and most interested to develop them 
further. 

“If the Government were to emphasize 
price above everything, it might limit to 
an unwise degree the number and size of 
prospective purchasers. 

“For these reasons it is deemed unrealis- 
tic for Government to attempt to sell 
these plants on a sealed bid basis. They 
should be sold on a negotiated basis as 
described in the next subhead. 
“NEGOTIATIONS 

“The Government should nominate a 
date for submission of requests to nego- 
tiate for certain plants, nominating certain 
minimum requirements as to price credit 
responsibility, operating and technological 
know-how, etc., and setting a date after 
which no further requests for negotiation 
would be received. 

“The Government should then enter into 
negotiations with each prospective pur- 
chaser. In these negotiations the Govern- 
ment agency should give consideration to 
such all-important things as proven ability 
adequate technical staff, present consump- 
tion requirements, and the general reputa- 
tion of the prospective purchaser, together 
with price offered by the prospective pur- 
chaser in the course of the negotiation. 

“After negotiations have proceeded far 
enough, Government announce 
whether it has sufficient active prospective 
purchasers to assure the sale of an ade- 
quate percentage of the Government-owned 
rubber producing facilities. This for the 
reason that Congress has made it clea 
they do not want to sell any of the plants 
unless a sufficient number of plants can 
be sold to enable Government to get com- 
pletely out of the production of synthetic 
rubber. 

“Tt is desirable that as nearly as prac- 
ticable all purchasers acquire plants simul- 
taneously, so they will get an even start 
with the operation, and so that there need 
be no period of concurrent private and 
Government operation. Actual transfer of 
any plants should be held in abeyance 
until the end of the negotiations, and a 
date should be set for the transfer of all 
plants to their new owners. 

“After the plants have been transferred 
to their new owners, the Government shall 
cease to operate any rubber producing fa- 
cilities. 


should 


“Any plants not sold in the first disposal 
shall be placed in stand-by by the Govern- 
ment and held for later sale. 

“Negotiations to purchase plants at a 
later date will require a reestimate of fair 
value. Late buyers of tacilities should 
not be permitted to buy at prices more 
favorable than the prices paid by pur- 
chasers who participate in the initial dis- 
posal program. 

“TERMS 

“Having negotiated the purchase price, 
the purchaser will enter into a purchase 
agreemenf of the following type 

(a) Down Payment. The purchaser 
will agree to make a down payment of 
10% on or before the date of the actual 
transfer of the plant to the purchaser. 
The balance of the purchase price will 
be secured with a 10-year first mortgage 
bearing interest at a reasonable rate com- 
puted annually on the remaining principal 
balance. 

“(b) The remaining principal balance 
will be liquidated through the payment 
of a set amount for each ton of synthetic 
rubber produced. This will be computed 
as follows: 

“1. Deduct from the purchase price 
the 10% down payment as provided in (a). 
“2. As principal payments will ex- 
tend over a 10-year period, divide the 
remainder of the purchase price by 10, 
arriving at the ‘expected annual payment.’ 

“Each year the purchaser will pay the 
government an agreed-upon ‘through-put’ 
rate for each ton of production. which 
payment shall be an amount not more 
than the ‘expected annual payment’ or less 
than 50% thereof and which shall be in full 
discharge and satisfaction of the “expected 
annual payment’ for such year. 

“(c) The Government will agee that, 
at the purchaser's option, interest and 
princip pal payments may be pos stponed dur- 
ing periods when the plant might be 
shut down. However, the aggregate post- 
ponement of payments will not exceed 
two vears. 

“(d) The purchaser will have the right 
at any interest date to discharge all or 
part of the mortgage obligation by the 
payment to the Government of one or 
more ‘expected annual payments.’ 

“(e) The purchaser and the Govern- 
ment will agree that failure by the pur- 
chaser to maintain payments on the basis 
outlined herein, except for periods of plant 
shutdown as provided, will allow the 
Government to repossess the plant with- 
out further liability on the part of the 
purchaser. 

“(f) In recognition of the age and po- 
tential obsolescence of the facility and of 
its defense characteristics and to com- 
pensate for the obligation assumed by the 
purchaser in fulfilling the security pro- 
vision, the Disposal Act should provide 
that the purchaser be authorized to 
write accelerated amortization and that the 
Treasury Department accept such amor- 
tization for tax purposes 

“Under the above proposal the down 
payment [outlined in (a) above] plus the 
total payments [as outlined in (b) above] 
accumulated over the 10-year period, will 
complete the purchaser’s obligation to the 
Government and thereupon he will receive 
clear title to the plant. 

“If the plant is operated at less than 
full capacity, the purchaser will be obli- 
gated in the interest of national security 
to maintain at his own expense the unused 
portion of the plant in stand-by condition. 
Under the above proposal, during periods 
of low production the difference between 
the actual ‘through-put’ payments and the 
full ‘expected annual payment’ will be 
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considered as reimbursement to the pur- 
chaser for maintaining unused facilities in 
tand-by at no cost to the Government 


“OTHER CONDITIONS OF SALI 
“Public Law 469 in its 
Policy’ stresses the necessity in the in- 
terests of national security of maintaining 
a technologically advanced and rapidly ex- 
ansible rubber-produciag industry in the 
United States 
interests 
making 
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Synthetic Plant Appraisal 
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SCHEDULE A 
Butadiene 
Operator Pla 


mer Corp. Baton Rouge, L 
1 & Refg. Cc 

'B ane Products Co, ¢ 

Houston, Tex. 

Borger, T 





» APPRAISAL SP 


nt Location 
Lake Chi arles, La. 





RAISED 


ECIFICATIONS 


Approx. Production Capacity 
Short tons, per Year 
62,500 butadiene from butylenes 
a. 23,000 butadiene from butylenes 
51,500 butadiene from butylenes 
180,000 butadiene from butylenes 
80,000 butadiene from butylenes 
76,000 butadiene from butane 











ell Chemical Cory lorra 58.000 butadiene from butane 
Butyl 
Standard Oil C Baton Rouge, La. $5,000 long tons 
Oil & Refg. C Baytow Tex $5,000 long tons 


98,000 
30,000 
87,000 
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Inited States Rubber Ci Port Neches, Tex. 88,000 
Naugatuck, Con: 25,000 
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Angeles, will have been placed under 
private ownership and operation, and that 
there will be a commercial supply of the 
component materials necessary for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

“PD. In appraising the butadiene facili- 
ties, the appraiser's conclusions shall be 
based upon his analysis of the supplies 
of butane or butylene, as the case may be, 
which are, or which may, in his opinion, 
become available to the respective facili- 
ties. While independently considering the 
prospective markets for butadiene for pur- 
poses other than rubber manufacture, the 
appraiser shall assume that, in any event, 
polymerization facilities, with consumption 
requirements fairly comparable to the ca- 
pacity of the butadiene facilities under 
appraisal, will be in operation; 1.e., that 
there will be a market for the end-product. 
Effect shall be given to the considerations 
discussed in paragraph A above. 

“E. The appraisals of the respective 
facilities shall be made without regard 
to the identity of the present operators 
or the terms of the present operating 
agreements.” 

The section of the specifications setting 
forth the Method of Appraisal completes 
the heart of the five-page, single-space 
text of the specifications and gives a fairly 
comprehensive idea of how RFC is ap- 
proaching the disposal question. This sec- 
tion follows in its entirety: 

“The general approach to the appraisal 
will be based on the determination of the 
reproduction cost of a modern plant of 
equivalent capacity adjusted for the de- 
preciation in the existing plants including 
scientific obsolescence, and adjusted for 
such economic factors as result from the 
location of the plant.” [In other words, 
the appraiser will figure the cost of build- 
ing today a sort of “model” plant in- 
corporating the most up-to-date features 
found in the existing network of rubber 
plants This will be done for a copolymer, 
a petroleum butadiene, and a butyl plant. 
From the figures developed for these 
“prototypes” the appraiser will make ad- 
justments for varying conditions, obsoles- 
cence, and economic factors, in coming up 
with a figure for each of the existing 22 
plants. Besides location, economic factors 
might include the type of rubber made 
in each plant.] 

“The reproduction cost of a modern 
plant of equivalent capacity will be es- 
timated in accordance with sound engi- 
neering and valuation practice. It is anti- 
cipated that this cost may be determined 
for one of each existing type of plant 
(copolymer, butadiene and butyl) by  suf- 
ficiently detailing reproduction cost and 
adjusting such cost for scientific obsoles- 
cence, including changes in the process, 
design modifications and present-day con- 
struction practice. However, a detailed 
quantity survey or take-off would not 
be expected. The cost of a modern facil- 
ity would include all items of expense 
to which a typical well-informed prospec- 
tive owner would he subject if he were 
to undertake as of the date of appraisal 
to reproduce the existing capacity in new 
condition. The estimate should be based 
on the cost of labor, materials, equipment, 
freight, handling and such overhead costs 
as are normally incurred in the design 
and construction of the type of plant in 
question by a general contractor under 
usual construction conditions during regu- 
lar working hours prevailing in the local- 
ity at the time of the report. To these 
direct costs should be added an allowance 
to cover general overhead costs, such as 
engineering and supervision, interest, taxes 
and insurance during the period of con- 
struction and installation, wherever such 
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costs normally would be incurred. No al- 
lowance should be made in the estimate 
for the cost of financing, or for a com- 
pletion bond. It should be assumed that 
suitable material in proper quantities 
would be available and that engineering 
work would be completed sufficiently in 
advance of construction to permit orderly 
planning of the work and obtaining of 
competitive construction bids. It is not 
anticipated that detailed reproduction cost 
estimates will be separately made for 
each facility of similar type, except to 
the extent required by significant design 
or construction variation. 

“The depreciation in the existing plants 
will be established by determining the 
physical deterioration and obsolescence of 
each plant. This physical deterioration 
will be established from actual observa- 
tion in the field and from the plant re- 
cords of the physical condition (inspection 
reports, etc.) and cost of maintenance, 
to determine remaining serviceable life of 
the plant and equipment for continued 
use of each specific plant in its present 
purpose. Scientific obsolescence will in- 
clude all factors resulting from moderniza- 
tion of the process, equipment, know-how 
and construction practice. In determining 
such obsolescence, if any, consideration 
will be given to the efficiency and cost 
of operation at each individual facility 


as compared with the modern plant. The 
appraisal will also reflect the consideration 
given to the effect of the size and rated 
capacity of the facilities, and to the effect 
on costs resulting from operation at vari- 
ous levels of capacity at each plant. For 
this latter purpose, operation should be 
assumed at capacity, and at 90, 80, 70, and 
6) per cent thereof. In addition to the 
foregoing, adequate consideration should 
be given to those items affecting costs 
which result from the location of the 
plant, such as taxes, transportation, avail- 
ability and cost of raw material, labor, 
utilities and fuel. 

“Those elements of the facilities which 
are no longer in use in the process and 
can be physically moved or separated 
without affecting the process, should be 
separately valued for sale, assuming that 
the equipment would be dismantled and 
disposed of in the current market.” 

The appraisal report will ‘include a 
separate report for each facility and a 
summary report comparing all the facili- 
ties by types. The appraisal is to have 
a section including ‘fan estimate of the 
off-plant overhead, and other costs that 
would be incurred if the facility were 
purchased by a private firm and operated 
as an independent entity. This should, 
of course, include all selling and executive 
management expense.” 


Alcohol Butadiene in Production Again; 
GR-S Production Increased 


The RFC in late October ordered t 
partial reactivation of its Kobuta, Pa., 
alcohol butadiene plant, as the agency 
found increasing demand for GR-S and 
a shortage of butylene combining in a 
squeeze on its supplies of petroleum buta- 
diene. 

The order, reopening two lines at 
Kobuta, reverses, apparently for at least 
six months, the September 1 order of 
RFC closing down the Kobuta facility. 
RFC officials noted that butylenes are in 


tight supply partly because of heavy 
demand for the military high-octane avi- 
ation gasoline program. The Armed 


Services have been finding it extremely 
difficult to cover their current require- 
ments for such aviation gasoline, and 
the petroleum refining industry has been 
subject to numerous pleas from govern- 
ment to boost output. 

Concurrent with the decision to re- 
open Kobuta, one of the two alcohol 
butadiene facilities owned by RFC and 
ordered back into “mothballs” by RFC 
in the past few months, the agency) 
also decided to withdraw its petroleum 
butadiene from the commercial market 
It was put on the market September 
1 at I8¢ a pound, when slackening 
demand and top-heavy inventories of 
GR-S found RFC with excess petro 
leum butadiene production. ‘The date 
for withdrawing petroleum butadiene 
from the commercial market was not 
definitely set at this writing [October 
24]. There were reports that RFC was 
attempting to put off the cut-off date 
to December 1. 

\s noted elsewhere in this report, 
RFC sales of GR-S in September 
substantially exceeded production. The 
same situation is apparently continuing 
through October, with order books 
totaling some 51,000 tons late in the 
month, against a production schedule 
of 48,000, which may fall short of 
attainment, thus jeopardizing the bal 
anced inventory position. 


The reopening of the Kobuta plant 
will enable RFC to work off some 
24 million gallons of alcohol it was left 
holding when the alcohol butadiene 
plants were ordered closed in Sep- 
tember. The alcohol was bought when 
the market was high. Its use raises 
the cost of butadiene to 39¢ a pound, 
more than double RFC’s cost of pro- 
ducing petroleum butadiene. 

RIFC officials insist that the short- 
age of petroleum butadiene to feed 
increasing GR-S requirements is the 
reason for reopening the alcohol buta- 
diene plant, although they admit that 
right up to the time the decision to 
reopen was made, the agency was at- 
tempting to sell at least some, if not 


all, of its excess alcohol to Army 
Ordnance. Negotiations with the Army 
fell through when Ordnance retused 


to pay more than the current market 
price for alcohol. RFC would have lost 
at least $5 million if it let the alcohol 
eo to the Army at current market 
prices. Ordnance will be able to meet 
its alcohol needs from the commercial 
market. There is no reason to believe. 
had RFC sold its high-priced alcohol 
to Ordnance, that RFC could not have 
done the same. 

rhe two lines being 
Kobuta will be able to produce 4,400 
tons a month of alcohol butadiene 
(2,200 to a line). It would run through 
24 million gallons of alcohol in about 
six months’ time. While RFC _ officials 
have not plans at this time to seek 
additional alcohol supplies, they are re- 
ported meeting some objections from 
Koppers Co., operator of the Kobuta 
facility, to reopening for only six 
nonths. Koppers, it was reported, was 
seeking assurance that the plant will 
be kept operating for a longer period. 

The return of high-priced butadiene 
to an active part in GR-S production 
is not expected to result in anv change 
in RFC's selling price for GR-S. The 
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current selling price of 23¢ a pound 
was designed to reflect a substantial 
amount of alcohol based butadiene as 
well as the cheaper petroleum buta- 
diene, and RFC has been rolling in 
handsome profits on its GR-S sales. 


RFC Production Up, Price Steady 


RFC Synthetic Rubber Director E. 
Dorrance Kelly said in October that 
the Government is “not considering any 
change in the price of GR-S in the 
“foreseeable future.’ and he defined the 
“foreseeable future” to read “as far as 
we can see ahead.” Mr. Kelly made this 
statement 1 answer to rumors circu- 
lating in the New York rubber trade 


that a price reduction was imminent. 
Such rumors, he noted, have cropped 
up at least twice a month over the past 
six months. 

Productionwise, the agency scheduled 
GR-S output at 48340 long tons for 
October, including 21.250 tons of 
GR-S. September | sales, ing 
54.334.3 long tons, far od ot 
scheduled September sieibettinn of 43,5 
tons. August sales had exceeded 
month's scheduled output of 47,000 tons 
by little more than 2,000 tons. 

September sales included 28,733. 
of LTP GR-S, 10,223.2 tons of black 
masterbatch, 5,069.9 tons of oil master- 
batch, 1,574.2 tons of ers master- 
batch, and 3,265.5 tons of GR-S latex. 
Butyl rubber sales totaled 5,582.5 tons. 
While LTP GR-S, latex and butyl sales 
figures approximated scheduled output of 
these rubbers in Saaiiahig. sales of the 
three masterbatch types. in each case, 
doubled the month’s output. This was by 
design, since September production sched- 
ules for the masterbatch rubbers were 
dropped sharply from August levels to 
help move heavy inventories of these 
types. 

October production schedules call for 
restoring output of the masterbatch rub- 
bers to high levels, with black master- 
batch set for 12,101 tons, oil masterbatch 
for 5,081 tons, and oil black masterbatch 
for 1,116 tons. In addition, RFC _ has 
scheduled GR-S latex output for 3,499 
tons, and butyl for 5,500 tons. [All 
figures for the three masterbatch types 
refer to gross weight of the material. 
The figures for the other types refer 
to net weight.] 





8 tons 


The Second-Line 
Tire Price Controversy 


OPS and the tire 


manutacturing in- 


dustry have been involved for some 
months in a controversy over methods of 


pricing second-line low-pressure tires for 
the replacement trade. By mid-November, 
the OPS is expected to make known its 
decision whether to concede the argument 
to the industry or to seek a _ Justice 
Department complaint charging five of the 
tire firms with violations of price ceiling 
regulations — thac is, ontdinieing for 
low-pressure tires. 

The controversy strikes into the in- 
dustry’s customary tire pricing practices 
so deeply that the entire industry is 
iroused, although only a fraction of the 
companies making these tires are involved 
directly in a possible violation case. The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
tire executive committee last month a- 
dopted a unanimous resolution condemn- 
ing the OPS position as contrary to 
traditional industry pricing practices. The 
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resolution will be presented to Washing- 
ton, should OPS enforcement officials 
press a ceiling price violation claim. 

The five firms currently involved in 
possible ceiling price violations are Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Arm- 
strong Rubber Co., and Mohawk Rubber 
Co. Not a great deal of money is in- 
volved, with the most frequently  re- 
ported estimate at $250,000 if OPS seeks 
treble damages. 

In brief summary, the 
evolved as follows: 

When NPA Order M-2 restrictions on 
the manufacture of a second-line tire 
vere removed at the start of this vear, 
a number of companies resumed produc- 
tion of second-line tires, marketing, for 
the first time, a second-line low-pressure 
tire. Since this tire was not produced 
during the base period of the applicable 
OPS price regulation—the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, the companies were 
required to establish ceiling prices in ac- 
cordance with the “new provi- 
sions of the GCPR. These required the 
idustry to derive its ceiling from a 
comparison with the ceiling for the most 
nearly comparable commodity in an exist- 
ing category. The comy aes took as their 
comparison commodity their first-line low- 
pressure replacement tire. 

The second-line low-pressure tires went 
on the market in January and February 
of this year. The manufacturers, about 
the same time, informed OPS. pricing 
officials that they had used their first- 
line LP as the comparison commodity 
because the industry considers low-pres- 
sure tires as a category. Conventional, 
standard-pressure tires, they said, are 
considered as a_ separate category of 
tires. The OPS pricing officials—the di- 
rector of the Rubber Branch—gave in- 
formal approval to this practice in a 
etter to the companies in May. 

The controversy arose when another 
part of the OPS, the enforcement divi- 
sion, questioned the propriety of con- 
sidering as separate categories low-pres- 
sure tires and conventional tires. It asked 
an interpretation of the OPS legal divi- 
sion. OPS lawyers issued two interpre- 
tations to the GCPR in late August 
(Interpretations 56 and 57). These hl ‘d 
that there is only one category of tires, 
and that the industry should consider the 
most nearly like tire to the second-line 
LP its second-line conventional tire, or, 
lacking that, the lower-cost type of tire 
which the second-line LP replaces as a 
rade item. 

The interpretations instructed the in- 
dustry, for instance, to compare its second- 
line LP 6.70 x 15 tire with the second- 
line 6.00 x 16, reasoning that the first- 
line 6.70 x 15 has replaced the first line 
6.00 x 16 as original equipment of smaller 
cars, such as the Ford, Plymouth, and 
Chevrolet. 

The OPS price policy officials then 
reentered the controversy by issuing 
early in September, Supplementary Regu- 
lation 118 to the GCPR, fixing ceiling 
prices for second-line LP’s at 75% of 
the existing ceilings for the first-line 
LP’s. Since the manufacturers generally 
voluntarily sold their second-line LPs 
below the ceilings they had calculated for 
themselves back in January and February, 
the effect of this regulation was to cut 
prices for second-line LPs only about 
2-3%. However, the real significance of 
SR 118 is that it apparently confirms the 
industry’s basic contention that first-line 
LPs are the proper comparison com- 


controversy 


goods” 


modity for establishing ceilings for second- 


line LPs, and that LPs are a category. 
SR 118, therefore,. pretty clearly contra- 
dicts the two interpretations issued by the 
OPS lawyers only a few weeks earlier. 
he immediate effect of SR 118, it is 
reported, was to free from possible ceil- 
ing price violations several of the tire 
firms which, because of their particular 
cost-price relations, were selling second- 
line LPs at prices below the ceilings that 
might apply had they used the methods 
prescribed by the legal interpretations. 
OPS cannot charge a ceiling price viola- 
tion simply because the wrong method 
was used to calculate the price. It must 
find that the price which the manufac- 
turer got for his tire exceeded ceiling 
prices. The issuance of SR 118 narrowed 
the controversy to the prices charged by 
five companies (the list may be cut down 
as a result of a cost-data questionnaire 
recently sent to all second-line tire makers 
by OPS enforcement officers) from the 
time they placed their second-line LPs 
on the market early this year to Sep- 
tember 10, when SR 118 took effect. 

While applicable ceilings vary, depend- 
ing on the individual manufacturer’s costs, 
here is a comparison of retail list prices 
for second-line LPs for the major com- 
panies: Under SR 18, the 6.70 x 15 
is $16.55, or 4¢ below the price charged 
before the order took effect. For the 
7.10 x 15, the SR-118 ceiling is $18.35, 
or 60¢ lower than before; for the 7.60 
x 15, the SR-118 ceiling is $20.05, or 
90¢ lower. 

As for the prices in controversy, the 
$16.95 price which the major manu- 
facturers had sold their second-line 6.70 
x 15 LP tire begore SR 118 was issued 
is well below the ceiling price they had 
calculated by using the first-line LP of 
the same size as the comparison com- 
modity. Using that method, they could 
have put a price tag of from $17.50 to 
$18.50 on the 6.70 x 15 LP tire. By using 
the method set forth in the legal in- 
terpretations issued in August, that is, 
using the second-line conventional 6.00 
x 16 tire as the comparison commodity, 
their ceiling price might have ranged 
from as low as $14.85 to about $18, 
varving with the manufacturer. 

If the controversy results in a com- 
pliance complaint, it will have the manu- 
facturers contending that they were within 
the law in charging $16.95 for the second- 
line 6.70 x 15 LP tire from the time 
of its introduction until September 10, 
when the SR-118 price took effect, and 
OPS enforcement officials contending that 
during that period manufacturers were 
entitled to no more than $14.85. 


FTC Tire Discount Rule 
and Other Reports 


Federal District Judge McGuire is 
slated to hand down a ruling on com- 
pany and government motions before the 
U. S. District Court in the District of 
Columbia relating to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s quantity limit ruling on 
discounts granted by manufacturers of 
replacement tires and tubes. 

On October 20, after a week’s post- 
ponement, Judge McGuire heard both 
company and government attorneys argue 
the motions filed by 20 companies to 
nullify the FTC action and the govern- 
ment’s counter motion to dismiss these 
company motions. Meanwhile the FTC 
ruling, which limits quantity discounts to 
a maximum single carload shipment of 
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tires and tubes, remains in abeyance; 
its original effective date, bg 7, has 
been indefinitely postponed by the court. 


A recent FTC study on prewar and 
postwar profit rates, after taxes, published 
during October, indicated that the tire 
and inner tube manufacturing industry 
showed one of the most substantial in- 
creases in profit rates from 1940 to 1951 
of the 25 industries covered. The survey, 
which covered 512 companies in 25 manu- 
facturing industries, also showed that all 
but two industries had lower rates of 
return in 1951 than in 1950. For tires 
and tubes, the rate of return jumped 
from 9% in 1940 to 16.3% in 1951. The 
report also makes a comparison of the 
rates of return of the four largest firms 
in each of the 25 industries with the 
smaller firms surveyed. In general, the 
larger firms showed a higher profit rate 
in 1947-51 than did smaller firms. 


DPA Tax Certificates 


The Defense Production Administration 
granted certificates of necessity for rapid 
tax amortization to the following compa- 
nies in the rubber, plastics, and associ- 
ated industries during the period Sep- 
tember 24 through potas 22: 

Plastoid Corp., Hamburg, N. J., pinetie 
insulated wire, $23,160 at 65%, and $52,- 
295 at 65%. 

Lee Plastics, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
jigs, fixtures, and aircraft parts, $13,182 
at 70%. 

Swedlow Plastics Co., Youngstown, O., 
aircraft parts, $2,207 at 70% 

United States Rubber Co., Detroit, 
Mich., military-type tires, $58,563 at 25%. 

Continental Oil Black Co., Westlake, 
La., carbon black, $1,646,500 at 50%. 
: Nemours & Co., Inc., 


=. I. du Pont de c 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., adiponitrile, $5,- 


— 


170,000 at 45%; at Belle, W. Va., adipic 
acid and hexamethylene diamine, $1,630,- 
000 at 45%; at Victoria, Tex., adiponitrile, 
$33,475,000 at 45%; at Orange, Tex., 
$4,549,000 at 45%. 

Stokes Molded Products, Inc., Yardley, 
Pa., plastic separators for military-type 
batteries, $1,549,000 at 60% 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., St. 
Marys, O., ordnance, $511,030 at 40% 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Litchfield Park, 
Ariz., aircraft parts, $55,687 at 65%. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Pasadena, Tex., 
2-methyl-5-vinyl pyridine, $3,119,000 at 
45%. 

McNeil 
Summit, O., tire 
at 50%. 

The percentages following the amounts 
in dollars in the above is the amount 
which is allowed for the rapid tax amort- 
ization. 


Machine & Engineering Co., 
curing presses, $113,674 


Other National News 


Natural vs. Synthetic Competition Estimated 


“Natural Rubber News,” the pub- 
lication of the Natural Rubber Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., in its October, 1952 
issue, has provided some interesting com- 
ment on the question that the natural 
rubber growers have to face in evalu- 
ating the future market in relation to 
competition with synthetic rubber. 

Using the chart prepared by the Good- 
year company showing the areas in which 
natural rubber and GR-S are preferred 
and in which price is the determining 
use factor, the editors of “Natural Rub- 
ber News” have developed what they call 
a “best guess” of the future market in 
the United States for natural rubber at 
the present time. In general, the three 
factors to be reconciled in evaluating the 
United States market for natural rubber 
are considered to be price (supply and 
demand and controls), quality (the phys- 
ical and chemical characteristics of the 
various elastomers, and tse. 

The Goodyear chart is as follows: 


The 


AREA OF NATURAL AND GR-S Competi- 
TION AS OF JuLy 1, 1952 
Based on 


Quality and Price=Value 
(Example—Cost Per Mile) 
Natural Rubber Preferred Zone 
2nc7 . 
J0'70 
Products Such as—Truck Tires over 7.50, Air- 
plane Tires, Foam Latex, Sheeting, Drug Sun- 
dries, Rubber Bands, Belting Carcass 
Twilight or Cloudy Zone 
(Price Controlling Factor if Supplies Adequate 
to Permit Free Choice) 
35% 
Products Such as—-Passenger Tire Carcasses, 
Tractor Tires. Implement Tires. Truck Camel- 
back Over 7.50, Inner Tubes (Butyl vs. Natu- 
ral), Belting Covers, Hose, Ete. 
GR-S Preferred Zone 
30% 
Products Such as—Passenger and Small Truck 


Tire Treads (Cold GR-S), Flooring, Wire and 


Cable, Shoe Soles, Tank Lining, Passenger and 
Small Truck Camelback (Cold GR-S), Molded 
and Extruded Goods, Wringer Rolls, Industrial 


Rolls, Certain Fire Hose 

“Natural Rubber News” points out that 
the other factor influencing the mid-zone 
is government regulation since under the 
present administrative order a minimum 
of 450,000 tons of GR-S and 66,000 tons 
of butyl must be produced and consumed. 
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While these minimums are academic at 
present, they have the effect of “freezing 
off” that amount of total consumption 
from the area of competition. Taking 
a round figure of 70,000 tons for other 
synthetics (neoprene 54,000, nitrile types 
14,000, special S types privately produced 
2,000) and adding this to the 450,000 
tons of GR-S and the 66,000 tons of 
butyl minimums, a total tonnage of 586,- 
000 would be removed from the area of 
free competition, it was said. 

The following two tables were in- 
cluded in the “Natural Rubber News” 
report: 

A “Best Guess" OF THE FuTuRE U. S. MARKET 
FOR NATURAL RUBBER 
(In 1,000 long tons 
1952 1953 1954 1955 
Total estimated 
consumption 
Less specialty 


1230 1287 


synthetics* 70 70 70 70 70 
1160 1217 1273 1330 1388 
Less estimated 
butyl 70 77 83 90 98 
Area of GR-S and 
natural 
competition 1090 1140 1190 1240 1290 


*Flat figure of 70,000 for a!l years taken will prob- 
ably be lower in 1952-1953 and perhaps higher in 
1954-1956. It is assumed also that these rubbers are 
preferred to natural and that price plays very little, 
if any, part in choice of use between the specialty 
rubbers and natural rubber. 





THEORETICAL PREFERENCE TABLE BASED ON 
GoopYEAR PERCENTAGES 

1952 1953 

Natural preferred 381 399 417 434 452 

Competitive zone 381 399 417 4384 452 

GR-S preferred 328 342 356 372 386 

Totals 1140 1190 
Maximum potential 

natural usage* 640 690 740 86790 840 


Natural Rubber "ureau 
current estimated 
probable natural 
consumption 440 


*Natural pref se’ 1 plus 


550 600 625 650 


competitive zone less 


difference between 450,000 tons mandatory GR-S 
use and GR-S preferred. 

The bulk of the natural rubber which 
would be used in the competitive zone 


would probably be a combination of off 
grades varying with each individual manu- 


facturer’s compounds, but on a weighted 


price basis averaging considerably below 
the price for spot #1 RSS, it was added. 


For example, a combination of 50% 


#3 RSS, 45% #2 Browns, 5% Flat 
Bark might be reasonably representative 
of the grades going into a_ passenger- 
tire compound. Since most of the buyers 


anticipate their requirements at least three 
months in advance of delivery date, the 


three or four month’s forward price 
should be used in making a comparison 
with GR-S. While the market price 
yf spot #1 RSS, the market measuring 


stick, is 27'4¢ a pound, the price of the 
gerade combination mentioned above for 
December delivery is 23¢ a pound, or 
the same price as GR-S. The table be- 
low is illustrative of this point, the 
“Natural Rubber News” said. 


New YorRK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


r Pound 

Spot Dec 
OT oo ee 27 26% 
3 RSS 4 23 14 

2 Brown........ itee 8 23 
Flat Bark. stensveccs, oe 184 


combination would, of 
weighted average cost 
was said in con- 


\ lower-grade 
course, lower the 
of the compounded, it 
clusion. 


Humphreys on Government 
Policy 
the Fifth Avenue As- 


York, N. Y., September 
president of 


Speaking before 
sociation in New 
30, H. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
United States Rubber Co., called on 
government to develop a firm foreign 
relations policy that would take the ini- 
tiative for peace and recommended in 
support of this policy the removal of 
seven road-blocks to continued prosperity 
at home.. 

He urged the development of a foreign 
relations policy that “we all understand 
and support—a firm policy that calls for 
us to take the initiative for peace. With 
such a policy, our will be able to 
live for a stronger America—not die for 
a weaker one.” 

Next to a 
foreign policy, Mr. 


sons 


forward-l voking 
said, the 


positive, 


Hum 


phreys 
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at Calvert City, Ky., reports W. L. 
vice president, manufacturing. 


Anton Vittone, 
former duties as 


Institute, W. Va., 


Burt, 


Ir., takes over Nantz’ 
plant manager at the 
GR-S._ plant, operated 


for the government by Goodrich Chemi- 


cal 


Nantz went to work in The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.’s laboratories as a chemist in 1937 
and in 1940 became a foreman and techni- 
cal man in one of the company’s Akron 


plants 


During 
Lone 
lex., 
Goodrich. He 

Louisville GR-S 


operated for the 
was transferred to the 
plant in 


ng early World War II he 
served as technical service manager of the 
Star Defense 


Corp., Texarkana, 
government by 


1943 and was 


production manager until the plant closed 
in 1946. Nantz served as production man- 


ager of Goodrich 
nitrile rubber 
1947 until 1950, 
reactivate the 
at Institute. 


Vout 


. ittone 1 


joined 


plant in 
government 


Goodrich in 


Chemical’s own Hycar 
Louisville from 
when he was sent to 
owned plant 


1942 as a 


GR-S shift foreman, later general foreman 


in Louisville, and 


in 1947 transferred to 


the Geon polyvinyl chloride plastic resin 


plant in the same 


city as a general fore- 


man. He went to England in 1949 to assist 


in 
of British Geon, | 


rich Chemical and in the 
turned to Louisville. 


the construction and 
td., an affiliate of Good- 


initial operation 


same year re- 
He was sent to Insti- 


tute in 1950 as production manager and 


a Vear 


engineer 


later Mr 


Vittone became plant 





New Plasticizer Plant 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., 
24 in its new 
plant 
program. 
pany 's plasticizer 


began production on October 
Neville Island plasticizer 
the most recently completed unit in 
he firm's current $20-million expansion 
This plant will boost the com- 


output to more than a 


million pounds a month. 


Pittsburgh 
markets more 


Coke's 
than a 


plasticizer division 
dozen plasticizers 


clear, odorless liquids which are added 


to vinyl resins to 
“plastic.” 

Typical of the 
grated operations 


make them flexible and 


company’s closely inte- 
is the fact that molten 


phthalic anhydride, a basic ingredient of 


many plasticizers, 
new plant from 


is piped directly to the 


a nearby phthalic plant. 


This procedure simplifies production and 


Name New Distributer 


\merican 


Resinous 


Chemicals and 


\merican Polymer corporations, Peabody, 


have 


Mass.. 


appointed 


G. S. Robins & 


Co., 126 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo., their 


repre entative in 
ern Illinois, 


eastern 
western 


Missouri, south- 
Tennessee, and Ar- 


The Robins company, founded 29 years 


ago, maintains a 
chemicals, 


Extensive 


maintained | ] 


: 
and laundry and 
warehouse 


yy the 


technically trained staff 


12 salesmen calling on users of indus- 
I agricultural 


insecticides, 
supplies. 
also are 


dry cleaning 
facilities 
company. 


Of particular interest to customers in 


the paint 


industry is the 


complete ser- 


vice available in formulating latex paints. 


Similar 


assistance 1s 


now available to 


adhesive compounders in the area through 


the G. S. Robins 


staff. 
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Leiser Named Whittaker 
Representative 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260 
West Broadway, New York 13, N. Xs 
importer, manufacturer, and exporter ot 
minerals, colors, and pigments, has ap- 
pointed D. R. Leiser, vice president of 
Harry Holland & Son, to represent Whit- 
taker in Michigan. He succeeds R. G. 
Smith, who has been made an executive 
salesman in New York to assist W. W 
Roff, Whittaker vice president. 

Mr. Leiser, atter service as an officer 
in the Navy from 1942 to 1945, entered 
the employ of Helfrich Laboratories and 
after two years started with Harry Hol- 
land & Son, also in Chicago. He was 
transferred to the management of the 
Michigan office in July, 1948. 





D. R. Leiser 


Loomis Talc Distributor 


W. H. Loomis Tale Corp., Gouverneur, 
N. Y., has announced that its fibrous talc 
mined in the Adirondack Mountains in 
New York, is being distributed by Whit- 
taker. Clark & Daniels for all industries 
except the ceramic trade in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and southeastern New York State. 


Army Consults with Thiokol 


Thiokol Corp., 780 N. Clinton Ave., 
Trenton 7, N. J., has negotiated a contract 
with the Army Ordnance Ammunition 
Center to act as technical consultant for 
the reactivation of the Longhorn Ordnance 
Works, Karnack, Tex. This reactivation 
involves the rehabilitation of some of the 
existing facilities, the erection of numerous 
other buildings, and the installation of pro- 
duction equipment for the manufacture of 
solid propellants. Thiokol will be respon- 
sible for the procurement of equipment and 
supervision of the installation. Completion 
of the program is expected some time in 


1954. 


H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is reported to have _ purchased 
Watson-Stillman Co., manufacturer of 
hydraulic equipment at Roselle, N. J. 


November, 1952 


Financial World Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


With the largest issue in its history, 
published on October 1, 1952, Financial 
World celebrated its fiftieth year of pub- 
lishing a weekly magazine written in 
popular style and devoted to the interests 
of investors and financial executives. 

Throughout the half century Financial 
IVorld has been under the continuous 
direction of one man, Louis Guenther, 
who has been its publisher since the first 
issue appeared as a monthly in October, 
1902. 

India Ruspsper Wortp extends its con- 
gratulations to Mr. Guenther and_ the 
staff of Financial World on its gplden 
anniversary. 

In its 


anniversary issue are articles 





V. C. Irvine 


by G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and Edward 
T. McCormick, president of the New York 
Curb Exchange. 

The heart of the magazine, appearing 
under the general heading, “Risk for 
Profit Brings Golden Age to America,” 
consists of 50-year reviews and_ future 
prospects of major American industries 
written by leading security analysts in 
each field. Of particular interest might be 
mentioned the article on “Chemicals” by 
J. M. Bolimfolk, Jr., and on “Auto 
mobiles” by A. W. Warde 


s 
5 


Carbon Black Hopper Cars 


Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., has added 25 hopper 
bottom cars of new design to its rail fleet 
for the bulk transportation of Statex brand 
carbon black. The new all-steel cars, 
built by Magor Car Corp., are of the 
closed hopper bottom type and have a 
capacity of 90,000 pounds of black in the 
form of free-flowing beads. The new cars, 
larger than present ones, have more eff- 
cient loading and outlet ports, as well as 
improved spring suspension 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.. 
has moved its Los Angeles, Calif., sales 
office to Statler Center, 900 Wilshire Blvd. 


Shell Chemical Elevates 
Huldrum and Irvine 


W. Huldrum, Jr., has been appointed 
sales manager, eastern division, of Shell 
Chemical Corp., 50 West 50th St., New 
York 20, N. Y.; while V. C. Irvine suc- 
ceeds him as western division sales mana- 
ger. Huldrum replaces J. G. Frye, re- 
signed. 

In his new position with offices at 500 
Fifth Ave. New York, Huldrum_ will 
supervise all sales activities east of the 
Rocky Mountains for Shell's solvents, 
resins and plastics, and industrial chemi- 
cals. Irvine will head sales activities in 
ammonia and ammonium sulphate, ferti- 
lizers, solvents for varnishes and lacquers, 
plastics and resins, and i 
cals, west of the Rockies. His headquarters 


industrial chemi- 





G. W. Huldrum, Jr. 


ire at 100 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Huldrum began as a chemist at Shell 
Chemical’s Pittsburg, Calif., plant in 1939 
and moved up through various manufac- 
turing and marketing assignments in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and New York, to become 
district manager of the Detroit sales of- 
fice in 1947. Two years later he returned 
to San Francisco as manager of agricul- 
tural products, western division, and in 
1951 was made assistant sales manager, 
western division, and in March, 1952, sales 
manager of the division. 

Irvine joined Shell Development Co. at 
the Emeryville, Calif., laboratories in 1934, 
where he remained until 1943 engaged in 
research in colloidal and physical chemi- 
cal problems and on the development of 
catalysts for both oil and chemical pro- 
During World War II he repre- 
sented Shell Development on the Toluene 
Technical Committee In 1945, Irvine 
transferred to Shell Chemical, was named 
manager of the sales development depart- 
ment in 1946, and was subsequently head 
of the product development department. 


cesses 


Stein Equipment Co., 9) West St., 
New York 6, N. Y., on November 1 
moved its New York office and combined 
it with the firm’s shop and warehouse at 
107-115 Eighth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
It is believed that this consolidation of 
quarters, stock, and activities will result in 
more efficient and prompter i 
customers 


service to 
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Goodyear Building New 
Warehouse in Charlotte 


l, accord- 
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Roads Campaign Wins Award 


The committ ot judge 
American 
Achievemen 
years “Bet 
winner in the 
(soodvear 


tne 195 


\ssociation 


\ssociation’s 
\ the ual 
resented in March. The “Bet- 

October, 
aper and 


pro- 
} 


’ campaign | 


Attack Traffic Problems 
fic pibien 


urged 


area Was 
lent 
meeting 


te 
ter 


rivate Motor 
emphasized 

all over 

today’s 

recom- 

its own 

\de- 

full lvantage 

littee’s Cumula- 
highway planning and 
Goodyear has been 
citizens to 


tramc 


action by 


long-term 


Kelly to Succeed Graham 


G. Graham, vice president of 
\kron, O., since 

retire on January 31, 1953, when 
Kelly will become vice president- 


has been prominently and 


® Fabian Bachrach 


Arthur Kelly 


ith the rubber industry 
vears following his grad- 
-eton University. He be- 
superintendent of the 

in 1925, division 


assistant works 


Goodric 

superintende: 

manager the following year, works mana- 
Oct 


nuary, 


and vice president 
O., where he has 
where he 
after retirement. 
Goodrich as a 
after graduation 
He served in 
and tire construction 
tire division and in 
lepartment of the processing 
transferred to the 
Angeles. 
in Japan for several years 
recalled to operate new plants 
Goodrich at Oaks, Pa., and 
Clarksville, nn. He returned to Akron 
as superintendent of Plant 4 in 1941. 
During World War II, Kelly superin- 
tended the construction and early opera- 
tions of the Lone Star Ordnance plant, 
and directed the construction of four gov- 
ernment plants for the production of man- 
Mr. Kelly is now general 
manager of industrial and aeronautical 
products manufacturing, with responsibili- 
ties for plants i \kron, Marion, and 
Troy, O., Mx Pennsylvania, and 


Tennessee. 


and 


being 


division 
company's t plant in Los 
Next he was 
before being 


establishel by 


made rubbers. 


Hager and Tidball Upped 


Rollin D. Hager has been appointed 
general manager of industrial products 
manufacturing for Goodrich; while Lee D. 
Tidball succeeds Hager as general super- 
intendent. 

Hager will be responsible for company 
operations in the industrial products and 
sundries divisions in Akron and at plants 
at Clarksville, Tenn., Cadillac, Mich., Ma- 
rion, O., and DuBois, Pa. In 1925 he 
joined Goodrich as a clerk. In 1937 he 
was named production superintendent of 
the company’s Cadillac plant and during 
World War II was production superinten- 
dent of the Lone Star Defense Corp.. 
Texarkana, Tex., a large bomb and shell 
loading plant built and operated for the 
government by Goodrich. He became as- 
sistant general manager and later manager 
of the defense plant before the war ended. 


In 1943, Hager returned to Akron to pe- 
come production superintendent of the in- 
dustrial products division and was made 
general superintendent in 1945. 

Tidball’s first position at Goodrich, in 
1922, was at the Miller plant in time 
study. In 1931 he was appointed supervisor 
of that work at Plant 4 and eight years 
later became staff superientendent. In Feb- 
ruary, 1947, he was made staff superinten- 
dent of the industrial products division 
and in November, 1947, manager of the 
molded goods department. 


Fuel Cell Division Active 


The West Coast aircraft fuel cell divi- 
sion of Firestone Tire & Rubber Coa., 
which produced more than 100,000 fuel 
cells for military aircraft “during World 
War II, is again operating at capacity 
in turning out more than 200 different 
sizes and shapes of rubber gas and oil 
tanks for 30 types of Air Force and 
Navy aircraft. The largest fuel cells be- 
ing made are for use in jet bombers; 
while the smallest cell is a five-gallon 
tank for a small generator in the B-29. 
This tank is 19 inches long and 11 inches 
in diameter. Firestone has other defense 
including the manufacture of 
rocket motors, recoilless 
life vests, radomes, 
tank tracks and wheels, tank guns, and 
naval anti-aircraft guns. The most recent 
contract permitted to be disclosed is an 
irder for the production of ‘Corporal E”’ 


guided missiles. 


projects, 
bombs, 
rifles, gas masks, 


shells, 


Mead and Faunce Advanced 


Gordon V. Mead has been promoted to 
general merchandising manager cf the 
Firestone company; while J. F. Faunce 
succeeds him as general manager of the 
home and auto supply division. 

Mead, who replaces Victor D. Kniss, 
who has resigned, entered the Firestone 
College Training Class in 1929. He served 
successively as service manager of a store 
at Tampa, Fla., and as manager of the 
St. Petersburg, Fla., store, and of stores 
in Birmingham, Ala., Washington, D. C., 
and Cleveland, O. In 1935 he came to 
the home offices in Akron to establish 
the company’s home and auto supply pro- 
gram, which has gradually been expanded 
to make more profitable the Firestone 
complete business franchise for indepen- 
dent: tire dealers. At first he was in 
charge of all phases of the program ex- 
cept batteries, brake lining, and spark 
plugs. In 1940 these portions of the busi- 
ness also were placed under his charge. He 
now will coordinate the activities of the 
entire merchandising program of the com- 
pany. 

Faunce came to Firestone as a member 
of the College Training Class of 1931. 
After serving as a store manager in the 
Cleveland district, he came to Akron in 
1934 to work on the development of Fire- 
stone’s home and auto supply program. 
In 1946 he became group merchandise 
manager for home supplies. 


Barrier-Pribble & Co., Inc., has moved 
from Fort Wayne, Ind., to 554 Eben St., 
New Haven, Ind. 


Robert L. Bouse is now sales engineer 
at Bassons Industries Corp., New York. 
and head of the Philadelphia, Pa., sales 
office at 401 N. Broad St. 
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Particle Size in 
Rubber Compounding 


Modern carbon technology, which permits exact control of 
particle size, makes available Tailor-made Carbons to meet 
today’s diversified compounding problems. 

Our carbons cover the fineness range from the super abrasion 
furnace and channel blacks which provide the maximum in 
abrasion, tear resistance and tensile strength to the low hyster- 
esis, high rebound, easy processing carbons typified by Furnex. 
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To help you in the solution of any rubber problem we are 
always ready to give you the full cooperation of our technical 
"staff and the facilities of our research laboratories. 
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Boston Woven Hose Meeting Includes Plant Trip 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., one of the leading 
manufacturers of mechanical rubber goods, 
may have inaugurated a new type of stock- 
holders’ meeting in the rubber industry 
on October 20, when it invited its stock- 
holders to a tour of its plant in advance 
vf the formal business meeting. More than 
200 accepted the invitation of the com- 
pany president, John M. Bierer, and the 
plant tour also included the official open- 
ing of one of the most efficient rubber 
reclaiming plants in the world erected dur- 
ing the last year. 

Groups of ten or less were formed and 
shown the basic raw materials and pro- 
cesses for making various types of mechan- 
ical rubber goods. The groups were taken 
first to the mill room, where they saw 
where the crude rubber and other in- 
gredients were compounded and processed. 
From the mill room the visitors went to 
the tape department and were shown how 
friction tape was made, cut, and pack- 
aged. 

The next stop was the belt department, 
where, as in other departments, the share- 
holders were greeted by the plant superin- 
tendent and given a brief talk on what 
they would see. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows Factory Manager James C. 
Walton and other officials of the company 
explaining the operation of a new Roto- 
cure belt curing machine. 

The tour also included a trip through 
the mat department, where packing, stair 
treads, and floor matting are manufac- 
tured, and a demonstration on conductive 
rubber and a tour through the plastics de- 
partment. Bullet-sealing rubber hose was 
also demonstrated. The groups then re- 
turned to the new reclaiming plant where 
they were shown finished products and 
lisplays. 

Following luncheon, the regular business 
meeting was held. In the report to the 
stockholders Mr. Bierer stated that sales 
and earnings reflected the downward trend 
in business which was widespread follow- 
ing the scare buying of mechanical rubber 


goods due to the Korean War. Net in- 
come after taxes was $636,159 for the fis- 
cal year ended August 31, 1952, compared 
with $1,211,454 for the prior year. Sales 
were the second highest in the history 
of the company, amounting to $20,684,335 
and were exceeded only by the prior 
year’s record sales of $25,769,105. After de- 
ducting the preferred dividend and based 
on the shares of common stock outstanding 
before the recent stock split, income was 
equivalent to $6.89 and $3.66 per share 
for the respective years. 

New production facilities have been in- 
stalled amounting to $1,395,626. Of this 
amount, $825,863 was for the new reclaim- 
ing plant. Notwithstanding the progress 
the company has made in the field of re- 
search and development in past years, the 
directors recently authorized the establish- 
ment of a new research and development 
department to direct its entire efforts to 
the discovery and development of new 
products and the improvement of estab- 
lished product lines, it was said. 


Hansell with New Firm 


Chemical-Proof Corp. of Los Angeles 
a new enterprise, reports that its plant 
is nearing completion at 12049 Regentview 
Ave., Downey, Calif., and will house an 
electrically heated and electronically con- 
trolled oven 12 by 12 by 30 feet and also 
the latest type of blasting equipment. The 
new company is associated with Chem- 
ical Proof Construction, Inc., of San 
Francisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., which 
holds the western franchise on sales and 
applications of various “GACO” neoprene 
and rubber linings and coatings. The 
Downey facility will be equipped to apply 
natural and synthetic sheet rubbers, liquid 
neoprenes, vinyls, and phenolics for plant 
or field applications. 

Vice president of the 


new concern is 


Ray Hansell, formerly secretary-treasurer 
of Fargo Rubber Corp., Los 


Angeles. 





New Rotocure Machine Demonstrated to Stockholders by Boston Woven Hose. 

(Left to Right): Mr. Walton; Wm. M. Rand, a Director; Mr. Bierer; Mrs. F. Brittain 

Kennedy; Mrs. Thomas Allen; Miss Blanche P. Fisher; and (in Rear), W. N. Shepard, 

Genera! Sales Manager; Robert G. Dodge, Director; and W. L. Larkin, Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer 
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Thurman in New Post 





A. L. Thurman 


The Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has appointed A. L. Thur- 
man manager of the plastics and rubber 
machinery division. Formerly assistant to 
the vice president, with offices in Ellwood 
City, Pa., he will now direct the activities 
of his new position from the Warren, O., 
plant. I with Aetna- 





Thurman has_ been 
Standard since 1945 and was previously a 
steel mill application engineer for General 
Electric Co. 

\etna-Standard specializes in the man- 
ufacture of seamless tube mills, continuous 
butt weld pipe mills, and other equipment 
[ ferrous and non-ferrous industries. 
The company entered the rubber and plas- 
tics machinery business about two years 
ago when it appointed Hale & Kullgren, 
Inc., Akron, O., 
-epresentative in 
year 


} 
ness DV 


tor the 


as its engineer and sales 
that field. Earlier this 
Aetna-Standard augmented its busi- 
rubber and plastics 


il Erie Corp., 


purcnasing the 





machinery division of Nation: 


Erie, I a 


Orr and Wolcott Promoted 


Stephen T. Orr, vice president of Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., 
and for 25 I com- 
pany’s manufacturing and operating activi- 
ties, has been made a member of the presi- 
dent's 

He is 


responsibilitic s by 


vears in Charge of the 


staff. 

succeeded in his manufacturing 
Frank Wolcott, his im- 
mediate istant, who general 
manager of manufacturing, Michigan Al- 
kali Division. 

Mr. Orr, who started with Michigan 
Alkali in 1906, when he was graduated 
from Michigan College, succeeded 
his father, William T. Orr, as general 
manager on October 1, 1927. 

Mr. Wolcott joined Wyandotte two 
years ago as general manufacturing mana- 
ger, having come to Wyandotte from 
New Jersey Zinc Co. In his new capacity 
in charge of Michigan Alkali Division 
yperations, he will report to the company 
president, | Semple and will 
directly supervise the North, South, Kree- 
lon, and Glycol plants, in Wyandotte; 
the Calvert, Kans., and Blue Mountain, 
Miss., plants; the Alpena Quarries; and 
the steam:hip and coal mining subsidiaries 
f the company. 


becomes 





tate 





» } - 
vobnert B. 





Griffith and Ross Upped 


Forrest L. Griffith, superintendent of 
the Passaic, N. J., plant of Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., has been promoted to assistant to 
the general manager of the company’s 
Rubber and Conveyors Divisions. He will 
be transferred to the Hewitt-Robins execu- 
tive offices in Stamford, Conn. Mr. Griffith 
has been with the company since 1948. 

Hamilton M. Ross, formerly in charge 
of plant engineering, takes over Mr. Grif- 
fith’s duties in Passaic in the new position 
of plant manager. Mr. Ross has also been 
in charge of the company’s Philadelphia 
plant and will continue in this capacity 
also. Mr. Ross started with Hewitt- 
Robins as a design and layout engineer 


in 194], 


Expanding Belt Production 


Hewitt-Robins recently announced that 
conveyor belt production capacity at its 
Buffalo, N. Y., plant will be increased 
41% by a new $1,000,000 plant addition 


scheduled to go into production late in 
October. The expansion will make the 
company one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of conveyor belts. The firm’s en- 


tire belt manufacturing department is be 
ing rearranged to streamline production 


and utilize new handling equipment. T! 





addition, a building with 12,000 square 
feet of floor space, has been erected, 
and machinery is being installed. The new 





ipment includes a press capable of 
ng belts up to 72 inches wide for 
aul conveyors used in the handling 
l, ore, and other bulk materials. 
belt that could be made on 








the i old equipment was 60 
inches. Dedication ceremonies at the new 
plant were scheduled for October 25, 

M t i 2,0 () em] ves a 1 tl ell fam 
lies, along Mruk 
nd P 
led the 

The pr 
unveiling 
mpany’s 


f Hewitt 
ist enter 
21 wth’ 
and tl 





included 
Thor ot Cy "ae ‘ +] 

ymas Lop s, I \\ ) hnvel ed tne 
1891 and 1s 
a pioneer in the de velopment of the con 


veyor industry. His first belt was sold 





entor, Thomas A. Edison, 

) al iron ore i 4 mune perated 
by Mr. Edison in New Jersey. Mr. Ro 
hairman of the board of 


ewitt-Robins and father of the company’s 


a 
- 


Two New Branches for Hew 


A new headquarters for the western 
bins, at Los Angeles, 

e south central 

ex ere opened 

tory bu igs, of 

it O es for 





rsonnel and ware- 
ose, and conveyor 
Angeles building, 
13,000 square feet 
e one at Houston, 
d., has 10,600 feet. 
*mn_- division mana- 





of floor space; whi 
5711 Navigation Bly 
‘ 


ger, is assisted by two district managers, 
Marion D. Austin and James E. Van 
Stone. L. C. Holloman is manager of 
the south central division, and John W. 
Pew is district manager. 





George S. Fabel 


Fabel Heads Thermoid 


George S. Fabel, formerly vice presi- 
dent, has heen elected president of the 
Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. J. 

He succeeds Fred E. Schluter, who re 
mains on the board of directors aftei 
serving as president of the company since 
1935. Mr hlute in order to 
levote more time to outside 
He stated that he would retain and main- 
tain his interest in the company. 
hermoid manufactures automotive and 
industrial rubber, asbestos, and _ textile 
in Ne Jersey, North Carolina, 
Utah, and California 





interests 











‘abel has been with the company 
ore than 30 years. His first job was 
the factory in the molded rubber goods 

lepartment. After holding several super- 
visory jobs in the factory. transferre 
t sales, where he Was associated witl 


both the company’s automotive replacement 
and industrial rubber divisions. In 1930 
he was appointed vice president am 


1 


ral manager of Southern Asbestos ( 





a Theroid subsidiary 
He was later named 
\sbestos and became a director of Ther 
moid in 1939. He was elected a vice presi 


t spring 





president of Sout 








McGavack Succeeds McColm 


John McGavack has been appointed 
technical director of the plantation divi 
sion of United States Rubber Co., Rocke 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y., accord 
ing to W. E. Cake, managing director of 
the division. Dr. McGavack succeeds 
FE. M. McColm, who is transferring to 
research and development work at the 
general laboratories in Passaic, N. J. 
In his new position Dr. McGavack will 
direct the plantation division’s research 
and development work. He will supervise 
its technical service on sales of latex and 
dry rubber grades and will control the 
technical aspects of latex and rubber pro- 
‘essing and latex shipment, storage, and 


handling. He has been with the company 
since 1920 and since 1936 has headed the 
crude rubber and latex department at the 
general laboratories. 


Willard in New Post 


Henry W. Willard has been appointed 
factory manager of United States Rubber 
Co.’s_ Passaic, N. J., plant, succeeding 
William C. Bowker, who retired Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr. Bowker started in the Passaic fac- 
tory as a clerk in 1905. Later he was 
transferred to the central offices in New 
York, N. Y., and in the 1920’s managed 
the company’s Cleveland and Chicago fac- 
tories. He returned to the Passaic plant 
in 1930. 

Mr. Willard, 41 years old, started with 
the rubber company in 1929, working as 
an office boy during summer vacation. 
In 1934 he began as a time clerk in the 
Passaic plant and since then has held 
a wide variety of positions. He was pro- 
moted to general superintendent on May 
19, 1950, and assistant factory manager 
m January 2, 1952. While with the 
United States Air Force, Willard attained 
the rank of lieutenant colonel on active 
luty in the Southwest Pacific theatre. 

The Passaic plant of U. S. Rubber em- 
ploys more than 3,000 persons in the man- 
ufacture of hose, belting, packing, and mis- 
cellaneous rubber products. 


Tenth Anniversary of Naugatuck 
Synthetic Plant 


In the short space of a decade, chemical 
research has broken the century-old reign 
of natural rubber as the single basic raw 
material of the rubber industry, John P. 
Coe, vice president and general manager 

f the Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 
Rubber, said in ce'ebrating the tenth anni- 

‘sary of the Naugatuck synthetic rub 
ber plant. Designed and built by the 
‘ompany almost entirely on the basis of 
laboratory research with brief pilot-plant 
experience the p.ait produced more than 
2.500 tons of synthetic rubber per month 
only 18 months after completicn and by 
V-] Day was producing at the rate of 
42,000 tons per year. 

Since the war the Naugatuck plant has 
concentrated on the production of new 
types of synthetic rubber. About 60% 
of current production is latex. 

“Today, the future of the rubber indus- 
try as we know it lies not only with 
natural gum rubber, but with the indus- 
try’s scientific knowledge and developmen- 
al ability in the field of chemically-mad 
ubber and its first cousins, the plastics,” 
Coe said. “The rubber industry now has 
wundreds of raw materials that can be 
tailor-made to fit its exacting require- 
ments. Rubber, plastics, and synthetic rub- 
ber, with a common meeting ground in 
hemistry, are being brought closer and 
closer together from a technical view- 


+ 


Golden Bear Mfg. Co., Inc., has 
changed its name to Kraloy Plastic Pipe 
Co., Inc., 4710-20 E. Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Tri-Angle Tool & Machine Works, 
designer and manufacturer of steel molds 
for the rubber industry, has moved its 
shop and office to new and larger quarters 
at 8623 Dice Rd., los Nietos, Calif. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





R. E. Horsey 


R. E. Horsey has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales for Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., and its affiliate, Sindar 
Corp. both of 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 36, N. Y. This appointment will 
consolidate the sales management ot both 
companies. Mr. Horsey joined the Givaudan 
organization in 1943 as manager of its 
industrial products division. When, in 1948, 
the sales functions of this division were 
absorbed by Sindar Corp., a newly formed 
associate company, Mr. Horsey was ap- 
pointed sales manager. 


Jack D. Porter has been named to the 
sales promotion department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., where he will 
coordinate the —. and sales pro- 
motion activities of the chemical products 
division. He has held a variety of produc- 
tion posts since joining he company in 
1933 and is a 
production training squadron. He went to 
the public relations department in 1940, 
and when Goodyear became operator of 
the government owned powder bagging 
plant at Charlestown, Ind., in 1942, Porter 
Was made public relations representative 
for that operation. He entered military 
service in 1943 and returned to Goodyear 
in 1946 to become manager of airship 
advertising. He moved te Goodyear Air- 
crait Corp. in 1950 to the airship adver- 
tising sales division. The following year 
Porter was transferred to the priorities 
division of Goodyear Tire and earlier this 
year assumed his duties in display adver 


graduate of the Goodyear 


tising. 


Elmer French, 1951 vice president 
of Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
resigned effective October 1. Mr. French 
had joined The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron O., in 1941 in the retail sales 
division. In 1947, Mr. French went to 
Firestone Plastics when that company was 
formed as a_ subsidiary of the parent 


organization. 


Archie H. Dean recently resigned as 
director of sales, Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 


November, 1952 


William B. Guffey has been appointed 
traffic manager of United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed 
Leonard G. Hults, who retired on Octo- 
ber 1 after 46 years with the company. 
Mr. Guffey started in the traffic depart- 
ment in 1939 and for the past several 
years was Mr. Hults’ assistant. Mr. Guf- 
fey will have charge of all transportation 
and traffic problems. 


Charles E. Vose, who in September 
completed his twenty-seventh year of ac- 
tive service as traffic manager for the 
Cabot companies, has retired, but will con- 
tinue to be associated with Cabot as a 
traffic consultant. Suceeding him as traffic 
manager is Lee Cisneros, formerly with 
the traffic department of Cabot Carbon 
Co., a Texas subsidiary of Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., and for the past two years 
assistant traffic manager under Mr. Vose, 
with offices at Boston, Mass., headquarters, 
77 Franklin St 


Robert K. White has joined Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. as a merchandising 
specialist for its plastic markets’ products 


Raymond H. Hartigan has heen ap 
pointed assistant director of research on 
the executive staff of Mellon Institute. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and will participate i 
the management of activities of the organi 
zation. Dr. Hartigan in 1941 joined Mel 
lon Institute as a Fellow on one of the 
research programs sustained by Koppers 
Co., Inc., and six vears later was mace 
a Senior Fellow. In 1950 he became man 
ager of the laboratory section of the Kop 
pers research department. A year late1 
he returned to Mellon Institute as an 
\dministrative Fellow and in this position 
has been supervising the investigations of 
the various Fellowships supported in the 
Institute by Koppers. Dr. Hartigan’s ma 
jor training and experience have been 
the field of organic ss He is a 
specialist on the organ compounds 
nitrogen and sulfur, ‘ockadine cyanoge 
and thiocyanogen derivatives. He has con- 
tributed to the literature of that division 
of chemistry and has also had issued t 
him a number of patents relating to th 
nanufacture of cyanogen compounds, 


melamine 


Willis A. Mitchell, international 
representative, B. F. Goodrich C 
Co., Rose Bldg.. a Oi 3 
making a regular s¢ -duled business 
through six oeellomyy unt 
observe and evaluate present 
tions in France, Germany, Denmark, Fin 
land, Norway, and Sweden. Mitchell vis 
ited the first postwar concn show at 
the German Plastics Exhibiti 
dorf, October 11-19 and will climax his 
trip by speaking before the fall meeting 
of the Swedish Institute of Rubber Tecl 
nology, Stockholm, November 14, on “Oil 
Resistance of Nitrile Rubber.” 







| Juessel 


E. A. Casey, assistant chief engineer for 
\naconda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings-on 
Hudson, N. Y., was a guest speaker at 
the recent meeting of the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Municipal Utilities, Wichita, Kan 
Mr. Casey discussed aluminum conductors 








R. E. Vicklund 


R. E. Vicklund has been made manager 
of sales and development for Sindar Corp., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Mr. Vicklund, who had joined the cor- 
poration in 1950 as a technical representa- 
tive, most recently was chief of the fungus 
control sectio ot engineer research and 





development laboratories, where he super- 
vised the development raed research pro- 
gram on the deterioration and preserva- 
tion of textile paints, rubber, plastics 
and other material 











Walter F. Brown, jtormerly district 
mia r in Los Angeles for U. S. tires, 
has been promoted to manager, market 
developm« it, United States Rubber Co. 
with | ters in the company’s gen- 








nan the arent epartment of 
(Goody & Export Co., 
Akron, O is been named assistant man- 
ager of the department. He started with 
Goodyear in Akron as a member of the 





resumed his position in production control 
ith Goodyear in Akron in 1945 1 later 
t vear was shifted to the Export cor 

vanv’s advertising department as staffmai 
become senior staffman four s later 





tr. oe Keeling, Jr. assistant vice presi- 
I and sales manager of the chemical 
division, Koppers Co., 
as dcanes director, chemical 
tional Production Authority, 





1 


William Person saird Rub- 
ber & Trading C = Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., in a sales capacity. 
He first was with the company from 1938 
to 1940. From 1941 to 1947 he served 
as a captain-pilot for American Airlines, 
then joined South Asia Corp. He resigned 


is its treasurer in June, 1952 
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Newton H. Tuthill was elected vice 
president of Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, 
N. J., at a board meeting on October 2. 
Mr. Tuthill joined Pequanoc as assistant 
treasurer in 1947 after a transfer from the 
parent company, American Hard Rubber 
Co. He was elected secretary treasurer in 
1948 and will continue in this office while 
assuming the additional duties of vice 


pre sident. 


Harry C. Oliver has been appointed 
sales manager of U. S. Tires, United 
States Rubber Co., tire division. Mr. Oli- 
sales manager since January 
tices in New York, 
Lawler B. Reeves, 


ver, assistant 
1, 1952, will maintain 
N. Y., and succeeds 
now manager of the newly formed oil 
marketer sales division. Oliver started 
with the rubber company in 1939 as ter- 
ritory salesman in the eastern sections 
of North and South Carolina, aud in 
1940 was moved to Atlanta, Ga., as assis- 
tant district manager, becoming district 
manager the following year. During 1943 
and 1944, Oliver had charge of the Mem- 


phis-New Orleans district, returning to 
\tlanta in the same capacity in 1945. 
On ia ry 1, 1951, he was transferred 





to Los Angeles as district manager and 


later was promoted to western divisional 


sales manager. 





Desiree S. Le Beau, director of re- 
search of the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., has been elected 
chairman of the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s Division of Coll vid Chemistry for 
ic held in 1949. 


she also 


1953, a post which 





promoted to mana- 
ger, wire braid hose sales, for the Republic 
Rubber Division, Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., Youngstown, O., will direct the 
[ division’s new line 


Myron C. Meyer, 























sales activities 
vf wire braid hose now being produced 
n new $2,500.000 plant addition. Mr. 
began with Republic in 1918 in 
hysical ng laboratory, n 
to the sale s department in 
om 1933 to 1938 sie as a ter 
i Ohio, Michiga - Sern lie 
ng 


eassigned to Yi 
held the successive positions 
sales manager, traveling sales 


manager, and assistant to the sales mana- 





vf assistat 





ger 


Kenneth T. Barker is chief 
for Shore Line Industries, Clinton, Conn. 
] 


He was formerly doing chemicz 





Kenneth L. Edgar has been appointed 


sales manager of Velon produets, Fire- 
stone Plasti Co., Pottstown, Pa., to 
succeed Elme er French, resigned. Mr. 
Edgar joined Firestone in 1940 as a 


chemical engineer in the general labora- 





tories and during the w years, 1941 to 
1945, he: levelopment section 
non-metallic bullet-sealing fuel cells. In 
1945, Mr. Edgar was one of the first t 

join the re vly formed vinyl sheetings 
division of the Firestone Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., out ot which later grew Fire- 


In 1946, Mr. 
\ t restone film sales representative 
in the New York and New England area 
and in 1948 manager of Velon film sales. 
Early this vear Mr. Edgar was appointed 
sheetings division. 


stone Plastics (¢ 





of the 


% 





Henry A. Hill 


Henry A. Hill has been appointed 
assistant manager of National Polychemi- 
cals, Inc., 131 Clarendon St., Boston, 
Mass., and will be responsible for all 
manufacturing and technical activities of 
the company, according to Edward V. Os- 
berg. general manager. Dr. Hill comes 
to Nz — il Polychemicals from the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co. Before that he had 
been pda of research for Atlantic Re- 
search Associates and vice president ot 
National Atlantic Research Corp. Dr. Hill 
is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and the American Association for 
1@ Advancement of Science. National Po- 
lychemicals, recently organized to manu- 
jacture specialty organic chemicals, is 
building a plant in Wilmington, Mass., 
ior its various projected manufacturing op- 
erations, the first of which is expected 
to be “on stream” early in 1953. 


+ 


John H. Seaton has been named super- 
intendent, aircraft wheel and brake manu- 
facturing, for The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
and will make his headquarters at the 
company’s airplane wheel and brake plant 
in Troy, O. Seaton joined Goodrich in 
1927 in the physical testing laboratories, 
transferred to the industrial products divi- 
sion the same year, and later served on 
various technical assignments before be- 


coming the division’s chief design engineer 
1942 In February, 1946, Seaton was 
named general manager of the aeronauti- 


nanufacturing division 


Charles S. Harding, for 13 years in 
iarge of development and applications of 
new net Sr for Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Co.'s shoe products division, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., retired October 27 under the 
company s plan. At Dewey & Almy, 
Mr. Harding developed new applications 
for the company’s shoe making materials 
cluding synthetic welting for prewelt and 
\merican-welt shoes and invented many 
tools to improve manufacturing processes. 
farewell party at the Boston Yacht 
he was presented with an_air- 
conditioning unit for his new home in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Oliver H. Clapp last month resigned 
as a vice president and a director of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y 


Chester H. Peterson has been elected 
executive vice president of U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. He 
started with the company early in 1950 
as factory manager. 


Frank E. Daley, formerly ceramic 
engineer for American Standard Co., has 
been placed in charge of sales of wollasto- 
nite to the ceramics industry for Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., Boston 
10, Mass. Mr. Daley’s offices will be at 
10 Greenland Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


Albert E. Sidnell has been assigned to 
the newly created post of assistant to the 
president of The Buxbaum Co., Canton, 
O., manufacturer of automotive and house- 
hold rubber products. Mr. Sidnell pre- 
viously had been vice president and fac- 
tory manager of Seiberling Latex Prod- 
ucts Co., Barberton, O. He was also 
a director of the company and had been 
with it 22 years. 


Richard L. Moore, assistant treasurer 
of Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York, N. Y.,, 
has been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
New York Chapter, American Institute 
of Chemists. 


Harvey H. Morrison has joined Still- 
man Rubber Co., 5811 Marilyn Ave, 
Culver City, Calif., as vice president in 
charge of production. He was formerly 
vice president in charge of production 
at Los Angeles Standard Rubber Co. for 
five years, and for four years factory 
superintendent, Plastic & Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Previously he had been with 
Kirkhill Rubber Co. as factory superin- 
tendent for six years. Stillman Rubber 
is engaged in custom molding of precision 
parts for aircraft, automotive, petroleum, 
and other industries. The company pro- 
duces a wide range of custom molded parts 
and products including O-Rings to com- 
mercial and government specifications. 


George C. Chatfield is now adver- 
tising manager of Seamless Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Conn. He had gained his 
previous business experience with Olin 
Industries and Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


Harry Slanta, for the past seven years 
a machine designer at Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., has returned to Goodyear 
Aircraft Co., both of Akron, O., as assist- 
ant manager of the tool engineering divi- 
sion. Slanta was with GAC from 1941 
until 1945 as a tcol designer and later 
as manager of the tool liaison and project 
engineering department. He had joined 
the Goodyear Tire production squadron 
in 1929 and was aca to the ma- 
chine design department in 1933, where he 
remained until his move to Aircraft. 

Paul R. Herholz, section head in 
the production engineering department, has 
been named manager of the tool engi- 
neering staff department, in charge of 
processing, tool planning, and designing. 
He started in Goodyear Tire production 
operations in 1933, was shifted two years 
later to the production squadron, was as- 
signed drafting duties in 1939, a year 
later was sent to GAC in the same capa- 
city, and in 1942 was made manager of 
the liaison engineering department, where 
he served until the end of World War II. 
For the past six years he was a member 


of production engineering. 
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Charles J. Ford, manager of mechani- 
cal goods sales in Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.’s aviation products division since 
June, has been assigned to sales and 
promotion of rubberized fabric products 
besides his present duties in sales and 
promotion of aircraft deicing equipment, 
aircraft hose, and molded and extruded 
products for the aircraft industy. He will 
now operate as manager of a department 
of er aviation products division 
under E. M. Eickmann, division manager. 
Ford aa Goodyear in balloon assembly 
work in 1941, became a draftsman in 1943, 
and then served successively as develop- 
ment engineer and junior engineer in rub- 
berized — In 1944 he was trans- 
ferred to Goodyear Fabric Corp., Woon- 
socket, R. I, as development manager, 
but returned to rubberized product devel- 
ment and design in Akron as senior en- 
gineer in 1945, and two years later became 
senior development engineer. Ford was 
appointed section head in the rubberized 
fabric design department in 1948 and in 
May, 1951, became department manager 
of rubberized fabric development. 


L. F. Hickernell, chief engineer at 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has been appointed chair- 
man of the technical program committee 
for the 1953 winter general meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
to be held January 19-23 in the Hotel 
Statler, New York, with an estimated 
attendance’ of more than 4,000 of the 
nation’s leading engineers, scientists and 
research men and women. 


James N. Grove has joined the New 
York, N. Y., office of Plaskon Division, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Willard deCamp Crater, for six months 
chief of the Thermoplastic Section, Na- 
tional Production Authority, has returned 
to Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co., to his post as as- 
sistant sales manager of Marvinol vinyl 
resins. He is succeeded in Washington by 
Wm. W. Flannigan, technical service 
manager, international sales department, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


Raymond §S. Jenkins has been ap- 
pointed New ee district field man- 
ager for The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s asso- 
ciated lines division and will be in charge 
of marketing activities in the six New 
England states for the Hood, Miller, 
Diamond, and Brunswick lines of tires 
and Miller automotive accessories. With 
Goodrich since 1933, Jenkins has held 
a variety of important assignments in sales, 
credit, operating, and service. 


Wayne H. Hunter has been appointed 
assistant sales development manager of the 
Republic Rubber Division, Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp., Youngstown 1, O. He will 
assist J. M. Hughes, sales development 
manager, in the advertising, sales promo- 
tion, and sales training phases of mer- 
chandising Republic’s belting, hose, pack 
ing, and molded rubber products. Mr. Hun- 
ter joined Republic in March, 1949, and 
in August was transferred to St. Louis, 
Mo., as field engineer. He was reassigned 
to the Youngstown sales department in 
December, 1951, and joined the sales de- 


velopment department in March, 1952. 
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Fred E. Wiley is again with DeBell & 
Richardson, Inc., Hazardville, Conn., in 
charge of mechanical engineering and test 
procedures. 

Sven Richter is handling chemical en- 
gineering plant design for the same com- 
pany. A consulting engineer, Mr. Richter 
was formerly manager of the chemical de- 
partment of Svenska Oljeslageri AB, 
Gothenburg. 


OBITUARY 


William H. Dunn 
ILLIAM HENRY DUNN, retired 


executive of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., died September 29 
at his home in South Orange, N. J., at 
the age of 69. 

A native New Yorker, he was graduated 
from the College of the City of New York. 

Then he joined the staff of Price, Wat- 
erhouse & Co., handling the account otf 
the former Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
With this experience he went to Man- 
hattan as comptroller on July 1, 1916, 
later becoming also assistant treasurer. 
Mr. Dunn was named a member of 
the executive committee in 1937, a direc- 
tor in 1939, secretary also that same year, 
and treasurer in 1941. He retired as 
treasurer and director in 1950. 

The deceased was also a former treas- 
urer of The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and of the Friction Material 
Institute. During World War I he was 
consulting accountant for the Treasury 
Department in Washington. 

Solemn High Mass of Requiem was 
sung on October 2 at Our Lady of Sor- 
rows Church,, South Orange, followed by 
private interment. 

Survivors include the 
and a daughter. 


widow, a son, 


Fred H. Haggerson 


p RED H. HAGGERSON, chairman of 
the board of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York 17, N. Y., died at a 
hospital in that city October 14, following 
a short illness. 

Mr. Haggerson was born in 1884 in 
Spalding, Mich. He attended high school 
in Menominee, Mich., Holbrook School, 
Hamilton College, and the Law School of 
the University of Michigan, from which 
he was graduated in 1907. 

After graduation the deceased practiced 
law in Menominee and within two years 
became district attorney for that county. 
In 1917 he was appointed to the Bureau 
of Investigation, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, Cleveland, and later was 
transferred to its New York Office as 
division superintendent, where he remained 
during World War I. 

In February, 1919, the deceased became 
associated with the law department of 
Union Carbide, was made vice president 
of that company in 1938, a director in 1941, 
president and a member of the executive 
committee in 1944, and chairman of the 
board in 1951. 

In 1949, because of his outstanding 
leadership in the field of metals, Mr. Hag- 
gerson was awarded the Medal for the 
Advancement of Research, presented by 


the American Society for Metals. He was 
also awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by Hamilton College and the degree 
of Doctor of Commercial Science by New 
York University, both in 1950. 

He was a director of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Terminal Railroad, a trustee of 
Hamilton College and the Hanover Bank, 
and a member of the Links Golf Club, 
the Links Club of New York, National 
Golf Links of America, Royal & Ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews, Scotland, U. S. 
Seniors Golf Association, Pine Valley and 
Seminale golf clubs, and Ristigouche Sal- 
mon, Southside Sportsmen’s, and the Jupi- 
ter Island clubs. 

Funeral services were held October 16 
at the Congregational Church of Man- 
hasset, with — interment following 
at Nassau Knolls, Port Washington, N. Y. 

One son, a daughter, two grandchildren, 
and two sisters survive. 


P. J. S. Cramer 
p J. S. CRAMER, 72, a once well-known 


* figure in the plantation world of the 
Far East, died suddenly in Holland earlier 
this year. Professor Cramer, who was 
a pupil of the famous Dutch botanist, 
Prof. Hugo de Vries, was connected with 
the af eagle ars of Agriculture of Indo- 
nesia for all but two years of the period 
1905-1928. He is remembered amongst the 
older generation of planters for his work 
in behalf of the coffee industry in Java and 
as the man whose encouragement and 
guidance were responsible for the success 
of the first attempts at budgrafting Hevea 
rubber made by van Helten and Bodde in 
Java in 1916. 

After leaving the Far East, the deceased 
returned to Holland, eventually joining the 
faculty of the University of Utrecht, where 
he lectured on tropical agriculture. 

Cramer was not only an able botanist, 
but an excellent organizer and sound econ- 
omist whose advice was sought by com- 
panies and institutes in Belgium, France, 
and England as well as in Indonesia. 


Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.C.B. 


FTER a prolonged illness Sir Walrond 
Sinclair, K.C.B., president of the Bri- 
tish Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., died at the 
age of 72 on August 30, 1952, in a Londen 
nursing home. Sir Walrond, who in 1924 
joined the newly formed concern, then 
known as the British Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Ltd.. served as its chairman from 1927 
until his resignation not long before his 
death; he was elected president after his 
resignation. The company developed rap- 
idly under his administration and now 
holds controlling interest in about a dozen 
well-known British manufacturing firms in 
rubber and allied bri anches. The deceased 
did valuable work for his country in both 
World Wars; his efforts in the earlier war 
earned for him the K.C.B., Military Divi- 
sion, in 1918. Among the various offices 
he held may be mentioned: president of 
the Tire Manufacturers’ Conference (1930- 
1936); president of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry (1939-1945) ; president of 
the Federation of British Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Associations (1943-1944). He was 
also chairman of British Geon, Ltd., and 
for many years was a director on the 
board of The B. F. Goodrich Co., of 
Akron, O. 


A wife and a daughter survive him. 
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Model D-25 Knitter 
& Take-up Reel Stand 


faster production 


at less cost 


yw Reduce power requirements 
% Minimize operating noise 


* Improve product quality 
* Increase speed 300% 
+ No yarn rewinding or treating ye Improve working conditions 
% Boost labor output 500% + Controls are fully automatic 
% Conserve floor space % Capital investment is less 
% Cut maintenance costs %& Take-up is automatic 


Producing strong flexible hose with this Fidelity Hose 
Reinforcement Machine at lower cost puts you ahead of 
competition. Produced in continuous lengths at over 
1,000 feet every hour, Knit-Reinforced is widely used as 
garden, automotive heater and radiator, and indus- 
trial hose. 

The Fidelity Knitter uses only 4 yarn cones, each 
weighing 10 pounds. Knitting eliminates costly rewind- 
ing and treating operations and drying time. Diameters 
are uniform; adhesion is stronger. Automatic electric 
stop motions and other advanced features cut mainte- 
nance and down time. 

Automatic Take-up Reel Stands are available for 
both single or double deck Knitters. To see why top 
companies choose Fidelity, read our literature proving 
its advantages. Write today for Catalog I. 


FIDELITY 
ACHINE 
OMPANY 


INC. | 







— = 


3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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New Machinery 





Stripomatik Portable Rubber Cutter 


Portable Rubber Cutter 


HEAVY DUTY portable cutting machine that can quickly 

and accurately cut rubber of 95 durometer hardness and 
thicknesses up to two inches has been announced by H. Maimin 
Co., Inc., 575 Eighth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. Called the 
Maimin Stripomatik, the cutter was designed specifically for use 
m rubber and composition materials and is said to have the most 
powerful motor ever incorporated into a cutter machine. 

The cutter is completely self-contained and has a water feed 
attachment to lubricate and cocl the blade. Special rollers help 
reduce friction and speed up cutting. A durable and simple gage 
holds the rubber firmly and assures that each strip is cut to 
industrial tolerances. Other features include  self-sharpening 
mechanism; two-handed control for steadiness; and bronze base 
plate and blade support for rigidity and durability. Easy passage 
of the blade through the rubber is facilitated by the position of 
the knife support behind the machine, instead of at the side. 

The Stripomatik can be used either as a single unit, or in 
multiple installations as gang cutters to cut and edge trim in 
a coordinated operation. The cutter can be supplied with special 
modifications to meet individual applications. Maimin also makes 
a similar lightweight cutter for cutting and trimming soft rub- 
ber in layers up to 19/16 inches thick. 











Abrasion? 
SEE PAGE 167 
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More Accurate 


Banbury Temperatures 


with new Transmitter 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: The tiny temperature-sensitive 


bulb is installed through the wall of the mixer at point I. 
about 14%” into the mix just above the rolls. [mpulse- 
from the bulb are converted to output air pressure by 
the TRANSAIRE Transmitter at point 2, and relayed to a 
recorder mounted by the catwalk at point 3. Recorder 
makes a permanent record of true temperature and 


actual time of each batch. 
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How accurately can you measure the temperature 
of the tough mix inside vour Banbury Mixer? 
Routine laboratory checks prove that the 
recorded temperatures measured by the 
TRANSALRE* Temperature Transmitter are 
within 2°) to 4° of the actual. Moreover. it 
practically eliminates time lag in the dif- 
ficult measurement problem, and ts so fast 
and so precise that it gives an accurate rece 
ord of both the temperature and time of 


every batch. 


The TRANSAIRE force-balance temperature 
transmitter has created new standards in 
the measurement of dynamie or changing 
temperatures, It vives vou dynamic conipen- 
sation for inherent legs both in the measur- 
ing system and the rate of heat transfer of 


the process medium. 


The system shown here is installed in the plant 
ofawell known manulacturer of mechanical 
rubber goods. who are just one of a rapidly 
vrowing list of enthusiastic users. [It is 
viving them records of each bateh in the 
Banbury that are most accurate and an 
improvement over results previously ob- 
tained. Because of its rugged temperature 
sensitive bulb. maintenance is negligible. 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer to show 
vou how you can do the same. Taylor 
Instrument Companies. Rochester |. N. Y. 
and Toronto. Canada. 


Instruments for indicating, recording and 
controlling temperature, pressure, flow. liq- 
uid level. speed. density. load and humidity. 





o 
‘Taylor Instruments 











MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 





IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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FOR 
RUBBER 
TESTING 


Single and 4- 
cavity Molds for 
making test slabs 
in stock. Molds 
for Adhesion test 
pieces, Abrasion 
test, Compression 
samples and Flex- 
ing tests molds 
made to order. 
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1” and 


2” Centers Standard ASTM and Federal dies for 


cutting test tensile and tear strength 
samples and dies for Slab curing 
carried in stock. Write for catalog. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1418 Brewery St. 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 


y Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 











CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 


Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 





High Production 


An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 


tion—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


10 EAST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 
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Load Weighing Device for Testing Machine 


HE <Accr - O - Meter, 

a force measuring or 
load weighing device 
for connection to any 
standard Scott tester of 
the constant-rate-of- 
traverse type, has been 
announced by Scott 
— ee Provi- 
dence if Employ- 
ing an aaa strain 
gage, the Accr-O-Me- 
ter makes possible the 
study of materials under 
conditions of extreme 
accuracy and_ sensitiv- 
itv. The device features 
interchangeable force 
dividers (elastic spools) 
which permit the study 
of materials ranging 
from microscopic cross- 


sections to complete 
constructions on a sin- Acer-O-Meter Load Weighing Attach- 


gle instrument. The plot ment for Scott Testers 
of the test is drawn 

continuously on a strip chart recorder capable of magnifying 
small differentials for ready evaluation. 

The load measuring head is a small, rigid assembly composed 
of a strain gage and force divider and is connected to the top 
of the testing machine. Force dividers are available in a series 
of maximum rated capacities ranging from 0-1 to 0-2,000 pounds 
and from 0-50 to 0-1,000,000 grams. In each case the minimum 
capacity is 1/10 the maximum rating, but any value between the 
rated limits may be extracted —_ the calibration curve, and 
the recorder adjusted to make this quantity 100% of recorder 
span. The recorder is a specialized modification of a commercial 
potentiometer type. The signal transmitted by the strain gage 
causes the pen to move horizontally a distance proportional to 
the load, while the chart is driven at a speed synchronized to the 
pulling clamp of the testing machine. These two factors result 
in a permanent stress-strain curve plotting. All controls are 
grouped on a panel mounted beneath the recorder. Optional 
equipment available includes variable speed drives for the re- 
corder ; quick change heads for the force dividers; variable speed 
clamp drives; and console mounting of the recorder and con- 
trols. 


New Materials 


Reinforcing Pigment—Zeolex 20 


OMMERCIAL quantities of Zeolex 20, a new white re- 
inforcing pigment, are now available from J. M. Huber Corp., 

100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. According to R. H. Eagles, 
Huber vice president, the new material, a calcium zeolite, has 
wide reinforcing applications in rubber and plastic stocks. Uses 
in a variety of other industries are also under study. Properties 
of Zeolex 20 are as follows: specific gravity, 2.2; 325-mesh screen 
residue, 0.1% maximum; pH, 9.5-10.5; moisture content, 5% 
maximum; ignition loss, 13-15%; oil absorption, 105-110 cubic 
centimeters per 100 grams; and particle size, 0.01-0.05-micron. 


Decals for Rubber Products 


HE development of a special-type decal for practical and 
economical marking or decoration of rubber products has 
been ee by American Decalcomania Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Called Rubber-Cal, the decal provides maximum adherence to 
most types of rubber surfaces and is said to be indistinguishable 
as a transfer. Rubber-Cal can be printed in any number of colors, 
is available in any -_ or shape, and in both open type and solid 
background styles. Easily applied with production- line speed, the 
decal adheres immediately to rubber surfaces, is highly durable, 
flexible, abrasion resistant, and washable and allows immediate 
packaging of the product to which it has been applied. 
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ince the time 

you called us 
On a telephone 

like this... 


the world has progressed far- 


and so has Muehlstein. 





Today, as in years past. 
Muehlstein maintains its 
leading position in 
serving the rubber 


and allied industries. 











“MOEHLSTEIN << 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + _ Los Angeles Memphis 


WAREHOUSES: Akron « Chicago - Boston + los Angeles - Jersey City 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 














KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
once, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing cam 
levers. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, re- 
gordiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that quar- 
antees consistently safe operation at peak efficiency. 
Long-lasting! Made of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3’. 4” size of OPALUMIN, as strong as bronze, only 
VY; the weight. KAMLOKS add extra life to hose. 


Write for Bulletin F-3 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES, FITTINGS, ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 














GENERAL LATEX 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compoundenrs 
Yatural and Synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX » 


BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 





General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Soles Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 

















Examining General's New Jumbo 14 Tire Are (Left) H. A. Bel- 
lows, Vice President, and (Right) A. R. Carr, Manager of Pas- 
senger Tire Sales 


Ultra-Low-Pressure Tire 

A NEW ultra-low-pressure automobile tire, the Jumbo 14, 

has been announced by The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron O. The new tire carries only 14 pounds of air, as com- 
pared to the 24 pounds of a standard low-pressure tire, and was 
specifically for Fords and Chevrolets. The tire was 
developed to meet the need of owners of small cars for the 
riding comfort of larger cars. 

Engineered for greater safety, the Jumbo 14 is wide at the 
base or rim and tapers down to the conventional tread. As testi- 
mony to its strength, the new tire is said have been driven into 
high curbs and deep chuck holes at speeds of 70 miles an hour 
vithout bruising or breaking. The ultra-low-pressure feature 
gives additional blowout and puncture protection and reduces 
car maintenance by soaking up road vibration 


designed 


New Goodyear Life Raft 


A 20-MAN life raft, to be carried in air transports, is being 
produced by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co; Akron 16, Px for 
\ir Force. Automatically inflated by carbon dioxide, the raft 

be inflated and ready for use in about 30 seconds. The raft 

i! ign, identical on top and bottom, measures 12% 

weighs 108 pounds, and is only 36 by 18 by 18 

i In emergencies, the raft is dropped 


20-Man Life Raft for Air Transports 
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WITCO PRODUCTS 


0 extend and improve your rubber compounds 


WITCO M.R.: hard hydrocarbon 


Completely compatible and economical filler, 
extender or softener . . . facilitates faster and 
smoother processing of stocks with good physical 
characteristics . . . gives high resistance to accelerated 
aging. Manufactured in Witco’s plants at 
Lawrenceville, Ill., and Perth Amboy, N. J. 


WITCARB’ R: a white reinforcing pigment 


Used in high loadings to extend and to reinforce 

the rubber hydrocarbon, Witcarb R (ultra-finely 
divided precipitated calcium carbonate) has 

a definite reinforcing action in non-black stocks... 
improves tensile, tear and abrasion resistance in 
natural, synthetic, and natural reclaim rubber stocks. 


WITCO SUNOLITE®: anti-sunchecking wax 
Gives exceptional weather-resisting and age-resisting 
properties to natural and synthetic rubber compounds 
. .. 1s easily incorporated into a rubber mix... can 
be used in white or pastel stocks without adversely 
affecting the shade. Manufactured in Witco’s 

plant in Chicago. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ 295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Akron « Amarillo » Boston « Chicago + Cleveland + Houston + Los Angeles + San Francisco *« London and Manchester. England 














ESTABLISHED 1903 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


WoOrth 4-1460 
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from the aircraft while still in its carrying case, and a rip cord 
automatically discharges the gas to inflate the raft. 

A feature of the raft is the portable nylon canopy which can 
easily be attached to the outer edge of the raft. The canopy has 
two port holes, and an elastic lining at the bottom to insure a 
— fit to the raft. Reversible, the canopy is camouflaged green- 

1-blue on one side, while the other side is a brilliant red for 
enti purposes. Provision is made for attaching a radar re- 
flector to the canopy mast. Made of rubber coated nylon fabric, 
the raft has withstood rigid tests by Goodyear and the Air Force 
in high seas and winds, and at temperatures from —65 to 
+160° F. 





Formed Plastic Christmas Ornaments (Left) Being Removed 
from Die-Cut Sheet and (Right) Installed on Tree 


Christmas Tree Decorations 


 giditahelliey plastic ornaments for Christmas trees and gifts 
that save merchandising space and are inexpensive are being 
produced by Borkland Mfg. Co., Marion, Ind. Molded in three 
dimensions of colorfully printed Vinylite rigid vinyl sheet, 
made by Bakelite Co., the ornaments are said to be light in 
weight, non-flammable, and easy to wash. The plastic sheet has 
exceptienal dimensional stability, enabling the cartoon-style orna- 
ments to resist deformation in packing, shipping, merchandising, 
or service, it is also claimed. 

Ten attractively colored ornaments, each measuring approxi- 
mately 214 by 334 inches, are formed in a 9- by 15-inch sheet 
and die cut so that they can be easily clipped or pushed out by 
hand. Each Santa Claus face and boot, angel, snowman, or other 
ornament has a die-cut eyelet at the top which permits stringing 
on the tree or tying around gift packages. The ornaments, more- 
over, are translucent and achieve further decorative effect by 
having the tree lights glow through them. The ornaments are 
also available in a smaller size, with nine to a 9- by 11%-inch 
sheet. The sheets nest together to save counter and storage 
space. 


““Flowed-in’’ Gasket 


NEW type of gasket which is said to provide an improved 
seal at lower labor and material costs is being produced by 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 40, Mass., as a re- 
placement for conventional precut cork or rubber gaskets. 
Called the “flowed-in” gasket, it is applied as a liquid synthetic 
rubber or resin compound which is forced through a nozzle 
on to the spinning component part and then is baked to form 
a solid rubbery gasket which will not fall off the part. The gas- 
ket can be applied either automatically or semi-automatically, 
depending on the lining equipment used, and in different types 
thicknesses, and diameters. 

On the automatic lining machine, which can apply gaskets at 
speeds up to 300 parts a minute, depending on size, the parts 
are belt or gravity fed to the machine and then to the chuck. 
The chuck spins the part under an adjustable nozzle which 
squirts a precisely measured amount of compound into a groove 
or channel in the part. The lined part then moves off on to 
a conveyor belt to an oven where it is baked. On the semi- 
automatic machine, the part is manually placed on the chuck 
which is foot pedal controlled. After lining, the part is manu- 
ally moved for the baking operations. This machine requires 
a single operator and can handle up to 50 parts a minute. 
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Expanded production 
facilities will triple 


Plasticizer production. 


By mid-1953, Emery’s revolutionary ozone oxidation 
process will greatly increase the availability of the 
Plastolein Plasticizers as well as exclusive Azelaic 
and Pelargonic Acids. 

If you are not already using a Plastolein Plasti- 
cizer, start an evaluation today. Their lower costs 
will result in the increased use of certain of these 
products as basic vinyl] plasticizers. Others will be 
very attractive as specialty plasticizers. All are 
noted for their low temperature properties, stability 
to heat and light, low water and oil extraction, low 
volatility, and excellent ‘Shand’ and drape. 

Start an evaluation today. Write for samples... 
mail coupon for descriptive booklet. 








| 

| 
Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers | 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bldg., New York 20,N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 

3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Baltimore and Los Angeles. 
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| UNLIMITED QUANTITIES 


Plastolein Plasticizers 
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PLASTOLEIN 9050 DHZ—(di-2-ethylbuty! azelate)—a 
highly-efficient specialty plasticizer for high clarity vinyl films, 
coaizd4 fabrics, extrusion compounds and other elastomers 
where low-temperature flexibility is essential. Excellent for 
non-thickening dispersions. 


PLASTOLEIN 9958 DOZ—(di-2-ethylhexyl azelate)—a 
good all around basic plasticizer that also imparts excellent 
low temperature properties. Its outstanding combination of 
properties leads to its use in any vinyl product. Also advan- 
tageous for nitrile and GR-S rubbers. 


PLASTOLEIN 9055 DGP—(diethyiene glycol dipelargon- 
ate)—a general purpose auxiliary plasticizer for imparting 
low-temperature flexibility, excellent “hand” and drape to 
vinyls. Also, an outstanding low-temperature plasticizer for 
Neoprene and Buna-N rubbers. 


PLASTOLEIN 9250 THFO—(Tetrahydrofurfury! oleate)— 
a fatty type plasticizer of unusual stability, providing internal 
lubrication for superior processing. Also imparts excellent 
“hand” and drape to vinyl films and sheeting. Its relatively low 
cost makes it attractive for cellulosics, particularly nitro- 
cellulose, and synthetic rubbers. 
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PLASTOLEIN 9715, 9720 POLYMERIC—These Polymeric 
Plasticizers impart extreme durability and weatherability to 
vinyl materials, yet exhibit the low-temperature character- | 
istics and high efficiency of most monomeric plasticizers. 
Prolonged exposure to heat and ultraviolet light does not 
result in appreciable discoloration, stiffening, or sweat-out. 
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Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. B-11 | 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio | 
Please send me your new book on Plastolein Plasticizers. My plant com- | 
MEE: svccesuee Wass kewos Cellulosics......... Synthetic Rubber I 
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TIRE MOLDS 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 
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fair prices 


reliable delivery 
good workmanship 
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your inquiries are solicited 
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THE AKRON EQUIPMENT (CO. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 








Specially formulated compounds can be made to provide eftec- 
tive seals against moisture, oils, gasoline, many solvents, heat, 
pressure, vacuum, weather, and vibration. In addition, com- 
pounds can be formulated to produce either cellular or solid 
gaskets, as well as gaskets which swell to ifsure hermetic seal- 


ing of an enclosed seam. 


New Latex Footwear 


ootweat las. ~=6been”=—s an- 
ounced by So-Lo Marx 
Rubber ¢ Loveland, O. 
Calle Blizze Boot, the 
ew ten said t be the 
lghites velg children’s 
a) r marke , ac- 
) 0 Marx, 
pany preside Fea- 
Ire e be clude 
, ‘ , e ae 
\ Ca ( nce Ty rec 
an fs. Br es 
cu ’ Case 1 
g taking off 
vit the entire “totes” 
ne, tire Blizzer Boots are 
Na le ft latex and fold 
andkerchiet size f r eCds\ 
carrving in pockets or Blizzer Boot Latex Boots 
school bags. The boots will for Children 
he offered three sizes 
are backed by a factory guarantee for warmth and wear. 


High-Speed 
Aviation Tire 


NEW? aviation tire that can 
A hit a runway at 250 miles 
an hour was announced by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, ©., through Raymond 
C. Firestone, vice president in 
charge of research and produc- 
tion. The new tire is said to be 
the first of its size to meet the 
high-speed phase of require- 
ments recently established by 
the Air Force. 

The tire was developed with 
high-strength nylon and gum- 
dipped tabric construction, in- 
corporating the design prin- 
ciples and compounds used in 
racing-car tires. One of the 
New Firestone Aviation Tire new tires has survived 50 sim- 
Passes Laboratory Tests Simu- ulated landings at 250 miles an 
lating Landing Speeds of 250 hour in tests conducted by 

Miles an Hour \ir Force engineers. 





New Rubber Lifeboat 


NEW rubber lifeboat that inflates in 30 seconds and pro- 
vides 70° F. protection for 15 survivors in either arctic or 
tropical weather has been developed by The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
kron, O., in cooperation with the Small Craft Design Section, 
Bureau of Ships. Comfortable temperature inside the boat is 
maintained by a dead air space insulation in the canopy and 
floor liner which holds radiant heat from the bodies of the sur- 
vivors. The three-inch thick floor liner, inflated by hand pump, 
can be removed to permit cooling the bottom of the boat in 
tropical areas. The liner can also be towed as an additional 
life raft, if necessary. 
The deflated boat, which is about the size of a small steamer 
trunk, can sustain the shock of a 30-foot drop from a plane 
or over the side of a ship. When the release cable is pulled, 
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CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 

INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 

BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio 


Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. © H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
H.M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N.J. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
FINE GRINDING & POLISHING 


MACHINE (4-LM) 


~O0LS 





BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne St-eet Bridgeport 5, Conn, 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Lombard Smith Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 











A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


Industrial ‘Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber Industry 
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HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
| YARNS + CHAFERS - THREADS 
y | SHEETINGS - PLASTIC DUCKS 
| DIVERSIFIED COTTON 
FABRICS 
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Whatever your needs our In 


dustrial Textile Specialists will 
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)bice fe te Oe eee Shee with 


} you. We solicit your inquiries 
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mame, et 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 








Canopied Rubber Lifeboat Has Floor Liner Which Doubles as 
Extra Life Raft 


carbon dioxide gas snaps the 230-pound craft out of its carry- 
ing case, and the canopy rises into position as gas fills the 
arched rubber columns which support it. The lifeboat may also 
be thrown overboard fully inflated. Survivors use nylon 
boarding nets and ladders permanently attached to the craft. 
\n automatically released sea anchor holds the boat steady 
during boarding. Entrance to the boat is through an aft port 
in the canopy. In cold regions this opening can be closed 
with an insulated dual wall seal; while in tropic areas a forward 
port can be opened to provide ventilation. Inflated, the boat is 
153g feet long, 714 feet wide, and has 3% feet of headroom. 


Rubber and Resin Treated Paper 


EW paper products containing cork and treated with rubber 
or resin have been developed by the felt and fibrous products 
department of Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. Made by 
a patented modification of what is called the “beater-saturation” 
process, the materials are intended for use as improved replace- 
ments for felt or board materials and as potential substitutes 
for other more expensive materials. 

Some of the new boards and their potential uses follow: 
CS-402-A, a thermoplastic material that can be embossed under 
heat and pressure, suggested for use in the automotive, furniture, 
railway car, luggage, and novelty manufacturing fields; CS-404, 
a material with good cushion effect that can be made in light 
and dark colors, applicable to the handbag and leather goods 
fields and as a backing for coated products; CS-405, a low priced 
material for use where current papers are not suffrciently strong, 
or where better than average water resistance is needed; CS-403, 
a material of high tensile strength either wet or dry, suitable for 
use by the leather goods trade as a plumping material; and 
CS-406, a tough, highly flexible material that can be shaped 
and tormed under heat and pressure. 

The new products can be made in a wide range of thicknesses 
and densities to meet specific requirements. All of these treated 
papers have high compressibility, crush resistance, impervious- 
ness, flexibility, and uniformity, it is also claimed. 








Abrasion? 
SEE PAGE 167 
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Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sul- Flowers of Sulphur, 991/2% Pure 
phur, Tire Brand, 991/2% Pure (30% Insoluble in CS.) 


Carbon Tetrachloride 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Corben Bisulphide 


Tube Brand > 
Caustic Soda 
“Conditioned” Rubbermakers’ Sulphur Chlorides 
Suiphur Borax 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. + 221 North La Salle Street, ~ 
Chicago 1, Illinois + 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif.» 326 South Main St., Akron 8, Ohio 
Apopka, Florida * North Portland, Ore. » Houston, Tex. + Weslaco, Tex. 
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Dune sence 
RED IRON OXIDE 
a Uniform + Controlled Color Tone 
Unlimited Supply 
Prompt Delivery 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
BLACK IRON OXIDE 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE PRODUCT List 


WHITTAKER 260 West Broadway 
CLARK & New York 13, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: 


DANIELS, INC. Richardson Agencies, Ltd., 


454 King Street W., Toronto 
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DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 






100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
IN FLOWABLE FORM 





Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 
AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information end 
Samples Upon Your Request 
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FAR EAST 


INDONESIA 


Chemically Preserved Sheet 


In collaboration with the Experiment Station of the C.P.\ 

Bogor, INTRO developed a method for protecting — sheet 

t mold by chemical means, thus doing away with the 
need of smoking. Th. Schoon and J. J. Zeehuizen found that 
certain weak acids and their alkaline salts are particularly 
suitable for this purpose, especially benzoic acid and = sodium 
henzoate. Benzoie acid not only protects against mold, but also 
acts as a coagulant, yielding a normal coagulum that becomes 
brown when dry. The drying rate is somewhat slower than when 





I g 
formic acid is the coagulant. On the other hand rubber pre 
pared with benzoic acid scorches less readily than formic acid 
rubber; and the tensile strength ot the vulcanizates at 400 to 


0. elongation is somewhat higher; other physical properties 
ire about the same as those of normal sheet. 

Sodium benzoate used with latex from certain clones causes 
precoagulation of the yellow fraction. Light-colored sheets that 
can be airdried are obtainable when formic or oxalic acid 1s 
used along with the sodium benzoate; the method would there- 
fore be suitable for use by smallholders. Cost of chemical treat 
ment is about the same as for smoking. 

The above investigators also collaborated on further work on 
ion of the yellow fraction of latices, by means 
ts of weak acids, to obtain a higher percentage 
f first-quality pale crepe, a process particularly necessary in 
the case of certain clones like Tjirandji I and Waringiana IV. 
It had been found that the white fraction of the latices of such 
clones could be stabilized by the use of the alkaline salts of 
benzoic acid (also of salicylic acid); the yellow fraction then 
separated completely; best results were obtained when latex 
concentration was under 16%. The amount of yellow precoagu- 
lum obtained depended on the clone from which the latex came. 
The white fraction, when coagulated with sulfurous or oxalic 
acid, yielded a fine very pale crepe. Care had to be taken, how- 
ever to remove the benzoate by washing thoroughly. The yellow 
fraction, after treatment with sulfurous acid or sodium  bi- 
sulfite, worked up into a uniform, very yellow crepe. Inner 
properties of the crepes were equal to those of crepes prepared 
1© usual way; tensile, at 400-600% elongation, was dis- 
tinctly higher; albumen content and water absorption was 
lower: resistance to mold greatly improved. Costs of preparation 


e somewhat higher 


Infrared Aging Tests 


Preliminary reports of a series of investigations on rubber 
carried out at the INIRO (Indonesian Institute for Rubber 
Research), Bogor, Java, have been published in Bergcultures! 

In the first paper, K. F. Heinisch takes up infrared aging tests 
based on the use of the Firestone Rubberscope.* By means of 
this apparatus, it is known, the presence of copper and manga- 
nese, as reflected in the rate and temperature at which irra- 
liated rubbers become tacky, can be determined in 10-15 minutes. 
Investigators at Bogor thought the device might prove equally 
useful in evaluating rubber coagulated with sulfuric acid and 
in general to check the behavior of rubber in storage. It was 
found that rubber coagulated with the normal amount of 2% 
sulfuric acid darkens and becomes tacky after 10 minutes of 
irradiation and under the microscope reveals an almost spongy 
structure due to the presence of innumerable tiny air bubbles 
almost invisible to the naked eye. By contrast, rubber coagu- 
lated with formic acid does not begin to darken or become 
tacky until treatment has continued for about 30 minutes; then 
it shows only a small number of air bubbles, which, however, 
are much larger. Dr. Heinisch points out that identification of 
sulfuric acid is important in connection with the deformation 
ft bales of rubber in storage or during shipment, a problem 
that has become serious in the Far East in recent years. It 
has been found that bale deformation is much more marked and 
takes place much more rapidly when the rubber has been co- 
agulated with sulfuric acid. The new method, in combination 
with the Institute’s usual shipping test, should thus provide 
valuable means for checking rubber 
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a Now you can buy precision molding and high for Getter Quatk SPECIFY 
a surface finish by the drum! And what’s more, DOW CORNING SILICONE 
os those drums of Dow Corning Silicone mold lubri- MOLD RELEASE AGENTS 
ei cants also reduce scrap to the vanishing point— Ca 


er cut your mold maintenance costs by as much as 
ay 80%. Clean molds stay cleaner longer and you 
ae get easier release of tires and parts with uni- 
formly sharp detail and a high surface finish, 
free from blemishes, inside and out. 





Det That’s why pressmen, production managers, 
quality control and sales departments all call for release 
Dow Corning Silicone release agents; Emulsions 
va for molds and curing bags; Mold Release Fluid 
tes, in a solvent solution for green carcasses and 





vail for bead and parting line release. 


of For more information call our nearest 
ngy branch office or write for 


data sheet M-23. 
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ATLANTA + CHICAGO ~ CLEVELAND + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES »- NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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COSTS GOING DOWN? TODAY? 


Why, sure! 





by using 
MARTIN 


All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape 


Slash total tape expense 





Get up to 60 curings from Martin longer-lasting 
All-Nylon Tape. Get 7 to 10 times more service 


than from cotton tape. 


Produce a better finish 


Get greater natural smoothness faster. Martin 
All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape often eliminates 


a buffing operation. 





[NETMOING Company, Trenton, New Jersey, 


depends on Martin All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape 





Check these superiorities: 
in stock ( 134”, sd 2147214”, 234”, 3,/", 314”) 


rolls, or to order 








| Senarhsn gt sae 
Send for sample yardage today 


MARTIN FABRICS CORPORATION 
48 WEST 38TH STREET ° 


270 





Looped edge * Natural color * Standard widths 


* Special widths on request * Put-up, 72 yard 


OE OR RTE LOCI LEE: PRR A BT . 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





Dialyzed Coagulum 


In the usual methods of dialysis to purify rubber the starting 
materials are almost exclusively latex or commercial grades ot 
raw rubber. Under the heading, dialyzed coagulum,! Th. Schoon 
gives details regarding the findings at Bogor on the dialysis 
of coagulum in clean water. It seems that this dialyzed coagulum 
vields a normal crepe rubber which has an ash content of 
0.05-0.159% and albumen content of 0.10-0.15%, depending on 
the water used; this crepe has low water absorption; acetone 
solubility is not affected; aging properties under normal condi- 
tions, and also curing properties, undergo little change. On the 
other hand the dialyzed product is affected by temperature 
above 50°C. and direct sunlight; plasticity after prolonged 
dialyzation appears to depend on the coagulant used and on the 
packing density of the coagulum. After dialysis the coagulum 
keeps well and can be worked into crepe even after having been 
stored for 2-3 months. It is proposed to call the rubber from 
this type of coagulum CD rubber. Because it is simple to make, 
and cost of preparation is not much above that for ordinary 
crepe, it is thought that part of the native rubber product could 
be converted into CD rubber; smallholders could keep the usual 
coagulated slabs in nearby rivers, streams, or in flooded rice- 
fields for 2-3 weeks for dialyzation, after which the material 
could be collected and remilled to CD rubber by the remillers. 

Further work in this direction by Th. Schoon and P. J. v. d. 
Linden showed that crepe made from coagulum kept under 
water for a relatively short time was lighter in color and dried 
more rapidly than normal crepe; plasticity of these crepes was 
practically unchanged; T. C. properties tended somewhat 
toward red (that is, the modulus is on the low side). The 
method therefore seems to have advantages for estates having 
enough running water and space at their disposal. 


Ber t July 


Oxalic Acid as Coagulant 


The series was concluded with a paper on oxalic acid as 
rubber coagulant, by Schoon and Zeehuizen. This acid had been 
recommended for coagulation purposes by O. deVries in 1920, 
but its use had hitherto been prevented by its high cost. Ap- 
parently the price is more favorable now, and INIRO in col- 
laboration with the C.P.V. Experiment Station instituted new 
tests. Crepe prepared from rubber coagulated with oxalic acid 
has the advantage over formic acid crepe of being much lighter 
in color and showing little tendency to darken in storage; the 
use of oxalic acid would thus eliminate the usual treatment 
with sodium bisulfite (to bleach the crepe) and at the same 
time reduce drying time. For sheets, a mixture of oxalic and 
formic acids is preferred. Vulcanizates from oxalic acid crepe 
show higher tensile strength (at 600% elongation), about the 
same plasticity modulus and Mooney viscosity as those from 
normal crepe. It is expected that oxalic acid will also prove to 
act as antioxidant in the rubber so that the aging properties 
would be better than those of formic acid rubber. 





MALAYA 


Complaints Against Malayan Rubber 


The President of the Japan Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Shojiro Ishibashi, sent a letter to E. G. Holiday, chairman 
of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rubber Association, 
on September 23, in which he made seven charges against 
Malayan rubber, as follows: 

1. Malayan rubber is uneven in quality, showing wide varia- 
tions in the degree of smoking often in the same shipment or bale. 

2. It is often moist and mildewed owing to insufficient smoking. 

3. It is usually found to be one grade lower in quality than the 
indicated RMA grade. 

4. Shipments are carelessly packed and often contain rubbish. 

5. Rubber is often adulterated. 


6. Grade markings are often defaced or gone by the time bales 





reach Japan. 

7. Weight was usually irregular and short of authorized allow- 
ance. 

In his re Mr assured Japanese importers that the 
Malayan Governme is anxious to maintain a high reputation 
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tor Malayan rubber abroad and that rubber packers sending out 
bad shipments would be “eliminated.” 

Complaints about bad rubber have been coming in from the 
United States and the United Kingdom as well as from Japan, 
but these apparently are not always considered justified. At a 
recent meeting of the Malacca Chamber of Commerce, President 

; nnot 1 in the course of his speech, that since the 





er packing ustry today was very much at the mercy of 
many “frivolous claims” from London and American markets 
his orgaization had proposed to the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce Association the appointment of an official rubbber 
sampler in Malacca. 

\ curious side of the question is presented in the half-yearly 
report of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce, published late 11 
September. American merchants are accused not only of unwill- 
ngness to cooperate with Singapore to stop inferior shipments. 
but actually of encouraging unreliable packers. 

Phe Straits Times, September 27, quotes the report as stating : 
‘There would be no burglaries if there were no receivers of 
stolen goods. Likewise there would be no bad shipments if 

ere were no receivers of inferior qualities. 

“In the case of Japan it is probable that bad shipments will 
he cleared up shortly as the associations there seem to be willing 
to cooperate W1 o 

Latest news from Malaya is that the Rubber Shipping & Pack 
ng Control Ordinance, which somehow has been allowed t 
remain inactive 2). years, is to come into force on January 1 


, and ~ offenses are to be firmly dealt with by the new 
Mal avan Ri Export Registration Board. Registers will be 
pen from he middle of November until the end of December. 
and by the end © period all packers and shippers must have 
1 the special certificate issued by the Board. A packer 
vho packs his own rubber grown by himself, will pay $2: 
Straits) a year for the certificate; a packer for export in tl 
ports will pay $50, and the shipper $250 a year. 
lon, New York, and Tokvo are to be appointed 
as agents to act for the Board and report on bad shipments 
tremely serious cases a member of the Board might fly 
rom Malaya to make direct investigations 
Che Board will require every bale of rubber shipped abroa: 

to have stenciled on it (1) the number of the packer’s certific ite, 
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registered house symbol, trade mark or estate name, or ( 
urer’s licence number; (2) type of grade 
he members of the Registration Board represent various 
imbers of commerce, rubber traders’ and planting assoclation s 


smallholders and dealers. Chaiman of the Board is Cecil Fr un Cis 
Smith, member of the Singapore City Council and unti 1s 
recent resignation, managing director of Sime, Darby & Co., Ltd 


Effect of Lower Rubber Prices 





In various sections of the country the effects of lower rubber 
ices are ady apparent in slowdown in business in towns 
ind of activities on estates and smallholdings with consequent dis 
location of labor. Numbers of former workers in) Penang. ri 
milling factories have had to tind other work. Many Asiat 
estates have reacted to the drop in prices by depressing wage: 


below the level on European estates. In Kedah this move seems 


to have been widespread, and wages on small plantations are 
frequently very low The “bagi dua” system of payment 
Dy hi the tapper retains half the latex he collects as his wage, 
as come into favor again on a number of smallholdings. 


RRI Bleaching Process for White Crepe 





Phe usua ethor I ucing a good white crepe ts 
ve ( rally occu eg vellow coloring material by frac 
nal coagulation, a process that is time-consuming and more 
Ve el ) part of the crop into first quality crepe 
An alternative method has been developed at the Rubber Rx 
seal Institute, Malaya! employing a chemical agent, such a> 
RPA 3 and RPA 5 \ self-emulsifying form of RPA 3 is 


available as Emulsion A Concentrate, an | Circular No. 35 o 
e Institute describes methods of bleaching crepe with it. 





1 hae emical process, it is added, can be applied to ver) 
vellow latices not 1 me ally used tor producing pale crepe all 
in be combined with fractional coagulation, when a_ whiter 
epe is obtained than by the chemical process alone. Sodium }1 
sulfite is added, as usual, in the normal amount. The importan 
p 
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ot using only the minimum quantity of bleaching agent necessary 
tor the desired effect is stressed, since an excessive amount ot the 
bleach may lead to a finished crepe that is soft. Overmachining 
the treated coagulum and overheating the crepe at all stages 


if preparation are also warned against. Care is also required 


in handling the concentrate as contact with the skin may caus¢ 


burns: the wearing of goggles is recommended when the cot 
centrate is used. 


Wage Rate Dispute 


lhe Malayan Planting Industries and Employers’ Association 
and the Pan-Malayan Rubber Workers’ Union are again dead 
locked in a wage dispute. This time the question involves fixing 
rates when the price of rubber is between 70 and 90 cents 
(Straits) a pound. At the present level of prices a cut of some 
sort is contemplated, which the Union opposes. The MPIEA 
stated recently that there probably would be no reduction 11 
agreed standard rates after October 1, but that no prosperity 
payment could be made as there was no prosperity in the rubber 
industry at prevailing prices. Both parties have agreed to submit 
the matter to arbitration. 


Malaya-Indonesia Talks 


Malayan and Indonesian representatives who participated 1 
the London discussions of the working om. of the Rubbet 


Study Group which started July 30, 1952, are understood t doors 
met in an attempt to reach a compromi se on their respecti 
proposals in preparation for the conference of the working asi 


vhich is to meet again in London on January 5, 1953, 
At the July meeting the Malayan delegation had proposed 
a buffer stock: the Indonesians wanted a multi-lateral agree 
} ¥ 2 + } 


ment like the wheat agreement combined with a buffer stock 





CEYLON 


Leaf Mildew 


Che Commission on the Rubber Industry of Ceylon, reporting 
in 1947, stated that Oidtuim heveuc, leaf mildew of Heve 1, Was a 
serious menace to Ceylon’s better rubber areas and 
rendered at least 110,000 acres in Ceylon uneconomic. It ha 
caused rubber outputs to fall from 300 pounds per acre to les> 
than 200 pounds in certain sections and was rapidly wiping out 
rubber at high elevations. Consequently the appointment of a 
mycologist to study the question was recommended, and in 1949 
H. FE. Young was so appointed. 

In the Rubber Research Scheme of Ceylon First and Secor 
(Quarterly Circulars 1931,1 Young reviews the work carried out 
so far by himself and earlier workers 

The leaf disease in question Is caused by a powdery mildew 
tungus, Oidium heveae, which attacks the new i 
refoliation, causing the smallest young leaves to fall and 
torting and spotting the more mature. .\ gl 
may not only reduce the annual yield by more than 20Ce, but 
vill retard growth and bark renewal; repeated det 
one season result in branch and twig die-back which may he 
extended by secondary funet entering the dead tissues. eventually 


iad alre addy 





even killing the trees 
Phe disease was first reported in Java in 1918; in 1921 

was found in Uganda; in 1925, cases appeared in Ceylon an 
Malava; it was identified in) Indo-China in 1929 and in the 
Belgian Congo in 1937. It has never been recorded on / , 
in Brazil so that it was clear to investigators that a fungus 
DI some allied species ae he countries named ha adapte 
itself to the new host. In 1950, Young was able to show that 


‘din heveae was present in the Far East before / ra Vas 
introduced, and that it could have spread to Fleveu trom. the 
veed Euphorbia pilulifera. Incidentally, it) is) pointed out 
that Orda Was first noted in Ceylon about the time whet 
estates began to abandon thr itherto general practice of 
‘lean-weeding for the cover crop system. Young suggests thi 
robabilitv. that the green cover crop) system) provided t 
\ Parts 
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ADHESIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Qur Laboratories are 
anxious to work on 
adhesive problems others 


have failed to solve. 





We have developed adhesives for 


Plastic 
Fabric 
Tinfoil 
Leather 
Rubber 


Glass 
Pliofilm 
Brakes 


Fibreglass 
Plywood 
Polythene 
Metal Cellophane 
Cork Concrete 
and many other materials. 


Write us if you have an adhesive problem. 
Samples will be submitted without charge. | 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AVE. - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


DON'T "GUESS" 


about the proper selection of High Pressure Reducing 
Valves for your rubber factory. The best way is to specify 


" ATLAS Type “E’ 


High Pressure Reducing Valve 














ATLA LAS VALVE COMPANY’ 


REGULATING | VALVES FOR EVERY SERVICE 
261 South St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Represented in Principal Cities 
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ATLAS 

Campbell Boiler Feed Pressure Regulators 
Regulators Pump Governors 
Damper Regulators Humidity Controllers 
on Reguia- Thermostats 
Reducing Valves Balanced Valves 
Exhaust Control Sys- Control Valves 
tem Oil Controi Cocks 
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Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience... are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zine Oxides *« Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


EAGL 


3 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
, Since 1843 
GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
PICHER 


* 
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opportunity for the transfer of the fungus from its natural 
host to rubber. 

Means of combating the disease were immediately tried, the 
most suitable of which was sulfur dusting. From the very 
outset, however, it was recognized that the real answer to the 
problem was natural fesistance, and Arens, who first identified 
the disease in Java in 1918, was the first to suggest the selec- 
tion and vegetative propagation of immune strains of //evea. 
In 1927 a resistant tree was found in Java on the Subah estate 
of the then existing Government Rubber Enterprise, from which 
the clone ICB 870 was developed. The following year the new 
clone was used to make crown buddings which also proved 
to be resistant; however, since mildew was now being. suc- 
cessfully fought by sulfur dusting and LCB 870 was found to 
be a poor yieldet of latex, it ceased to be of interest in Java. 

Meanwhile budwood of the new clone had been imported 

Ceylon in 1940 so that LCB 870 could be included in a 
muildew-resistance trial together with other clones, started in 


1941-42 by the Rubber Research Scheme, Ceylon, when it 
proved to be detinitely resistant. 

Young was able to show that resistance was due to the 
rapid development of the cuticle as compared with that of 
ther clones (in ten days as against 18 to 22 days) so that 


here is only a short period during leaf growth when infection 
can occur; furthermore, the amount of damage is minimized 
loes occur. It is noted that the flowers and 
Hower shoots of the clone are not resistant. 

his a low yielder, top-budding of clojal seedlings 
vith this clone has been recommended. At the same time experi- 
ments are under way to produce high-yielding Osdtuim-resistant 
seedlings by cross-pollination of superior clones with LCB 870. 
In an earlier article on this subject,” Young suggests that resist- 
ance to the South American leaf disease may also depend on 
cuticle development and that clone LCB 870 may be resistant 
to this disease too. So far the Far East has fortunately remained 
iree from the South American disease, but the risk of intro- 
ducing it must always be considered, he adds, and it would 
therefore seem to be important to test LCB 870 for resistantce 
in this case also, and if this test is favorable, to provide top- 
budded material in the East as insurance against the South 
American leaf disease. 

In Bergeultures,’ J. A. Lasschuit and J. S. Vollema review 
Young's findings and state that the Ceylon experience led them 
to turn their attention once more to the top-buddings of LCB 
870 made 22 years ago on the Subah plantation. They found that, 
in contrast to the surrounding seedling plantation, these trees 
showed no signs of mildew attack in the last outbreak of the 
disease, thus confirming the Ceylon observations as to the im- 
munity of LCB 870. They add that tapping results over the 
period December, 1932-February, 1935 (inclusive) have been 
found which indicate that the clene had a marke/ly depressing 
effect on the yield of the stock which appeared to extend to at 
least 100 centimeters from the union. The adverse effect, how- 
ever, appeared to cease at 150 centimeters below the union. 
Consequently it was suggested that to be safe, top-budding with 
LCB 870 should be carried out at a height of 250 centimeters 
(about eight feet) in order to obtain an unaffected tapping panel 
of at least 100 centimeters from ground level. 


2Rubber Research Scheme, Ceylon, Combined Quarterly Circulars for 
1949, Vol. 26, Parts 1-4, p. 6 
Tniy 1. 1952. p. 257 


Rubber for the Rice of China 


The shipment of rubber from Ceylon to Red China continues, 
at prices substantially ahove those ruling at Singapore. In June, 
the Polish freighter, Jednosc, with cargo space for 6,500 tons 
arrived at Colombo to pick up as much as possible; however, 
it is reported that the available supply of better grades fell 
far short of requirements so that Chinese buyers also bought 
up scrap sheet rubber and other inferior grades. Of the 4,527 
tons finally shipped early in July, a good portion (about 1,000 
fons, it is gathered) consisted of these lower grades; the rest of 
she cargo space was taken up by cotton from Pakistan. 

At the end of July, prices in Ceylon shot up about 2'4d 
a pound above world parity on the news that another ship was 
to call at Colombo in August to take rubber to China. 

In late September, Ceylon sent about 1,509 tons of rubber to 
China via the Polish freighter Ailinski. Another Polish ship had 
taken 2,100 tons to this destination a few weeks earlier. The la- 
test is the tenth shipment of rubber made by Ceylon to Com- 
t China since the U.N. banned the exportation of rubber 






mu 
to Communist countries and brings to a total of 22,000 tons 
the amount Ceylon has thus sold. 

Communist China has become Ceylon’s best customer for 
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rubber and is likely to become the only one if negotiations for 


a rubber-rice agreement between the two countries are success 
ful. A six-man mission, headed by the Minister of Trade & 
Commerce set out for Peking in the beginning of September 
when it was announced that Ceylon was prepared to sell its 
entire output of rubber to China in return for much-needed rice. 

News from Colombo dated October 3, states that Chinese 
buyers recently reduced their rubber purchases from Ceylon; 
they canceled an order tor 4,000 tons of sheet rubber. It is be 
lieved that the Chinese are holding off pending results of the 
trade agreement discussions. 


THAILAND 


The rubber industry of Thailand labors under two serious 
handicaps—low productivity of plantations and poor quality ot 
the rubber prepared here. Indeed the greater part of Thailand 
rubber is of such poor quality as to be classed as Grade 3 and 
lower (RMA) and, hence, must be sold at uneconomic prices 
to undiscriminating buyers. Now ambitious plans are afoot 
to set the industry here on a sound basis and make the Thailand 
product competitive with that of the chief rubber producers. 

These plans are to be made possible by the aid of funds from 
the United States and technical guidance and assistance from 
a rubber expert, William Lloyd, loaned by the FOA (Food & 
Agriculture Organization). The plans envisage a_ short-term 
program of improving handling and processing by the installation 
of modern equipment and techniques, and a long-term project in- 
volving the gradual replacement of present low-yielding trees 
with known high-grade types. To further the latter part of the 
scheme the Rubber Division of the Ministry of Agriculture is es- 
tablishing multiplication nurseries and is importing new varieties. 

As to the first part of the plan, a model processing plant is to 
be established at Kohone Experiment Station near Hadyai, the 
rubber producing center of South Thailand. To this plant. co- 
operative factories would bring their product for sorting, grad- 
ing, and packing. The newly created Thailand Ministry for 
Cooperatives has already set up five factories for processing raw 
rubber for export. The 1952 plans of the Ministry provide for 
the establishment of six more factories with modern equipment. 
Of these. three will have a capacity of up to 1,800 kilos daily 
and three smaller ones, up to 800 kilos daily. At the model 
processing plant the graded rubber would be stamped and 
certified, and in time the stamp would be recognized on the 
world market. 

It seems that it is the intention eventually to produce sole crepe, 
liquid latex, and powdered rubber; improvement of tires made 
at a government pilot-plant now in operation will be encouraged. 


Letter to the Editor 
(Continued from page 222) 


Migration is a property of the system, and to attribute 
it wholly to the plasticizer can be misleading. Mr. Geen- 
ty correctly points out that petrol extraction is not a test 
for migration (it is, however, a very good test for petrol- 
resistance). Similarly, migration into the silica powders 
carefully selected for maximum activity by Mr. Geenty 
is not necessarily a guide to the behaviour of a plasticizer 
in normal service conditions. 

Mr. Geenty has demonstrated that a polyester plasti- 
cizer can migrate out of a vinyl film into silica powder. 
This does not affect the experimental fact that polyester 
plasticizers migrate from vinyl compounds into other 
service-encountered substances at a far lower rate than 
Jow-molecular-weight plasticizers do, if at all. 

Yours faithfully, 
For The GEIGY COMPANY, LTD, 
I. WILLIAMSON 
Plastics Division (Tech.), Physical Lab., 
Tenax Rd., Trafford Park, Manchester 17, England 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


BROS. & MEYER 
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FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 






Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 
or injection moldirg of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for hulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic l’resses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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Magnesia 


‘for use with natural and synthetic 


Rubber 


for all compounding purposes 


Genmag Technical — 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance. 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia — 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, fast cures. 


Light Caktined Magnesia No. 101— 
low in price; high in effectiveness. 


Heavy Cakined Magnesia — 
low manganese types in a variety of finenesses. @. 


Magnesia Carbonate — 
light, fine and pure. 


MANUFACTURERS 


IMPORTERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 





Magnesia Company 


100 Gravers Road Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 





THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 


Comp ee ee a gE 


“e 7 ic ve Pris \ 
een ee 


eA Ran AE 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 114”, 112” and 2” square bars. 
4", 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOGK REVIEWS 


“The Measurement and Control of Temperatures in In- 
dustry.” R. Royds. Chemical Publishing Co., 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Cloth, 5 by 8!2 inches, 266 pages. 
Price, $5. 

Phe latest developments in industrial temperature 
ment and control are discussed in detail in this volume by an 
Enelish author. The different methods and equipment for meas- 
uring temperatures are described and compared, and emphasis 
is placed on standardization and automatic control of tempera- 
tures in industry. The use of 116 illustrations as well as numer- 
ous tables and calculations clarify the text and point up the 
» measurement and control in improv- 
and saving fuel and 


measure- 


need of proper temperature 
ing product quality, increasing production, 
labor. 
Phe book is divided into eight 

temperature scales; expansion thermometers; electrical ther- 
mometers and pyrometers; total radiation, optical, and photo- 
galyanometers as temperature indicators, 
types of pyrometers; the mean 


chapters covering standard 


electric pyrometers ; 
ecorders, and controllers; other 
temperature of a metal wall; and the measurement of rapidly 
\ppendices cover the international 


Huctuating temperatures. 
1 the comparison of thermometric scales, 


ten perature scale and 
d there is a subject index 


41 


al 


“Chemical Engineering Operations.” rank Rumford. Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co., Inc., 212 Fifth Ave.. New York 10, N. Y. 
Cloth, 5'2 by 8! inches, 382 pages. Price, $7.50 
Designed as an introductory text, this book, also apparently 
by an English author, gives a clear picture of the basic prin- 
‘iples involved in the operation of chemical plants. Emphasis is 
on the processes peculiar to chemical plants rather than on 
tandard plant engineering. For this reason power generation and 
ransmission and refrigeration are not discussed. The theoretical 
of chemical plant procedures are covered, together with 
ir mathematical foundations. Considerable space is devoted to 
wractical phases, including evaluations of the processes and 
standpoints of efficiency and economy. Of 


I 


aspects 





equipment from the 
] interest is the use of many illustrative examples for each 


special interest 1s 
speration discussed, including the calculation of results and their 


graphical presentation 
The 17 chapters cover chemical works pumping; heat transfer; 
listillation; gas a — extraction; evaporation; drying; 
ixing; crystallizat liquid filtration; centrifugal practice; gas 





; size selena screening, classification, and sedimenta- 
id separation; measurement; and automatic control. An 


uate subject index is coomaea 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“R, D. Wood Co. Since 1803.” R. D. Wood Co., Indepen- 
lence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 32 pages. This handsome 
illustrated bulletin reviews the extent of the company’s opera- 
tions in the manufacture of presses and other hydraulic equip- 
ment. Personnel covered include engineers, patternmakers, foun- 
drymen, machinists, and men in assembly, testing, and shipping 


‘Styron 700.” Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. Informa 

is given on the properties. fabricating, finishing, and sug- 
aed uses for Styron 700, a new addition to the company’s 
line of polystyrenes. The new material, when properly molded. 
can withstand temperatures to 220° F., as compared with 200° F. 
for standard polystyrenes. 


“Laboratory Report.” Vol. I, No. 1, September, 1952. 
Franklin Institute Laboratories for Research & Development, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 4 pages. This is the first issue of a new 
quarterly newsletter describing recent developments and other 
ictivities in the Laboratories. 
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“Calco Rubber Chem Lines.” Vol. 1, No. 2, September, 1952. 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co, Sound Brook, 
N. J. 4 pages. This second issue of “Chem Lines” describes 
the RMA seminars on crude rubber quality; MBTS_ dustless 
accelerator; and the use of Antioxidant 2246 and Pepton 22 
in masticating cold GR-S polymers without development ot 
high temperatures and detrimental gel. 


“Bibliography of Rubber Literature for 1944 and 1945.” 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, American Chemical Society. 
Division treasurer—A. W. Oakleaf, Phillips Chemical Co., 605 
Evans Bldg., Akron 8, O. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 415 text pages. 
Price to non-members, $5 This seventh edition of the “Bibliogra- 
phy” brings the total coverage of the series to the period 1935- 
1945. The new book continues the growth in size noted in the 
previous edition, being some 100 pages larger. The current edi- 
tion contains 4903 specific references to patents and literature, 
as compared with 3,856 references in the 1942-1943 edition. 
The general format remains the same; the references are classi- 
fied into 123 groups, and brief abstracts appear for most refer- 
ences. There are also comprehens sive author and subject indices. 
The value of this work to all technical men in the rubber field 
requires no elaboration. 


“Goodyear Tires, Batteries, Accessories Manual.” 1952 Re- 
vised. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O. 406 pages. 
This new edition of the “Manual” combines complete specifica- 
tions and parts numbers for the company’s major auto accessory 
lines, including tires, batteries, cables, hose, belts, mats, fuses, 
gas caps, bulbs, oil filters, mufflers, tail pipes, radiator caps, 
seat covers, shock absorbers, spark plugs, thermostats, tire chains, 
and windshield wipers. 


“GR-S Code Number Revisions and Replacements.” Phil- 
lips Chemical Co., Philblack Sales Division, 605 Evans Bldg., 
Akron 8, O. This chart tabulates experimental and standard 
GR-S polymers and masterbatches, showing both cld and new 
nomenclature adopted by RFC on July 1. Masterbatches are 
also tabulated according to code number, and information appears 
on compositions, stabilizers, type and quantity cf black, and type 
and quantity of oil. 


“Safe Working on Horizontal Two-Roll Mills.” National 
Joint Industrial Council for the Rubber Manufacturing 
Industry, 236 Royal Exchange, Cross St., Manchester 2, 
England. 108 pages. This report discusses the work and recom- 
mendations of a program on prevention of mill roll nip accidents 
carried on by the Council's accident prevention committee and 
an advisory committee of industrial engineers. The necessary 
features for safe working are given as follows: (1) in normal 
working the operator must not be able to reach beyond the 
safety limit (the point beyond which the mill rolls cannot be 
stopped in time to prevent nip accidents); and (2) when the 
operator’s hand reaches or passes the safety limit, the mill must 
be stopped without voluntary action on his part. Both theoretical 
and practical discussions of the problem are given, together 
with a glossary of terms and a bibliography of literature 
references. 


“Armstrong’s Epoxy Resin Adhesives.” Armstrong Prod- 
ucts Co., Warsaw, Ind. 4 pages. This bulletin gives the prop- 
erties of the company’s five epoxy resin adhesives, methods of 
application, and applications, including use for permanent mount- 
ing of Baldwin SR-4 strain gages. 


“Chronological List of Technical Papers Relating to the 
Government Synthetic Rubber Program.” Compilation DR P-4. 
Research & Development Division, Office of Synthetic Rubber, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., 811 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 66 pages. This compilation gives a chrono- 
logical listing of published papers dealing with work supported 
by RFC. The listing is by company or organization, and each 
paper is shown by title, author, publication, and date of publica- 
tion. A separate 16-page author index for this compilation is 
also available. 


“The Metrogram, New High Capacity Precision Weighing 
Instrument.” Arthur S. LaPine Co., Chicago, Ill. 4 pages. 
The company’s Metrogram scales are described and illustrated. 
Made in both electronic and mechanical models, these scales 
feature capacities to 110 pounds, sensitivities from +10 milli 
grams, and accurate weighing in out-of-level positions. 
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IT CUTS TOUGHEST 
RUBBER LIKE BUTTER ™ 


e When you plug in the MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK, 
you’re boss of the world’s most powerful, portable cutter. 
Guided by its sturdy gauge, the Stripomatik knife zooms 
through stubborn rubber straight as a die. Special rollers 
speed cutting without friction. Note water cooler. Mount 
two or more Maimin Stripomatiks within production line 
for automatic cutting and edge trimming. Save man hours 
and man energy with Maimin Stripomatiks now. Write 
H. Maimin Co., Inc., 575 Eighth Ave., New York 18. 








\MAIMIN STRIPTOMATIK 
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RCMA Centrirucep Latex 


STANDARD REVERTEX 
72-75% LATEX CONCENTRATE 


| 








CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


* Normal Latex 

° ER-S Latex Concentrate 

* Natural and Synthetic Latex Compounas 
* Plastisols 


RC PLASTICIZERS 


| * Dibuty! Phthalate—(DBP) 
| *Trethyiene Glycol Dicaprylate—(TG-8) 
| * Di-iso-octyl Phthalate—(DIOP) 
* Di-iso-octy! Adipate—(D!0A) 
* Iso-octyl Palmitate—(0-16) 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting service. 


||| RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
WA Hil 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, III 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston 9, 
Mass.; Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave., ‘Buffalo 2. W. ¥.: 4.4. 
Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, Canada; Ernesto 
Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico, D.F. 
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CONTINUOUS 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS * COMPONENT UNITS 
SYSTEM DRIVES 





cementing systems for synthetic tire fabric 
dipping systems for synthetic tire fabric 
extruders 

belt cord impregnation systems 

processing units for rubber tubing and hose 
rubber curing ovens 


INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 


13825 Triskett Road Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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The KEY to Better Plastics 
HARFLEX PLASTICIZERS 


PHTHALATES ADIPATES 


4ARFLEX 500 
SEBACATES 





FT RETIER PLASTICS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
SALES AGENTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

















pic ALL TYPES OF 


50 Years Sharh Edge 


in St. Louis 
CUTTING DIES 


Also an improved, 
“effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missoun 
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“Vulcan 9.” Technical Report No. R-10. Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 7 pages. Data appear on 
Vulcan 9, a new SAF black, in compaison with Cabot’s two 
HAF blacks, Vuleans 3 and 6, in addition to properties of the 
blacks themselves, test data are given on their effect in GR-S 
cold rubber and natural rubber vulcanizates. Vulcan 9 is shown 
to impart higher abrasion resistance and tensile strength than 


he HAF blacks. 


The yy News.” Vol. 18, No. 5, September-October, 
1952. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
2? pages Tl is issue of the “News” is devoted to information 
and test data on yulcanization of GR-S and natural rubber. 
Topics covered include factors affecting vulcanization rate; 
judging the degree of vulcanization in thick sections; and 
effects of loading on vulcanization rates in thick sections. 


‘Annual Report 1951, National Bureau of Standards.” 
NBS Miscellaneous Publication 204. 109 pages. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, ae States Government Print- 
ing Office, W Sooo 25, D. C. Price, 50¢. The report sum- 
marizes the scientific abies Bes s conducted by the Bureau dur- 
ing the fiscal vear 1951. Of interest is the work by the organic 
ind fil ous materials division on polystyrene degré adation, analyti- 
cal methods for rubber, and synthetic rubber tires. 


“Tygon Corrosion Resistant Linings.” U.S. Stoneware Co.., 
\kron, O. 16 pages. The history of Tygon as a lining and 
covering material is covered in this illustrated bulletin. Informa- 
tion includes — m, forms, properties, application methods, 
chemical resistance, maintenance and repair, and comparison 
with other lining cimatigte: 


“Indestructible Plastic Products.” New York Belting & 
Packing < Passaic, N. J. 8 pages. This bulletin describes the 
company s i dest ructible plastic, a tough thermoplastic material 
with superior chemical resistance available in the form of indus- 
trial moldings, extrusions, and fabrications. Standard items in- 
clude pipe and fittings, tanks, fume ducts, and cutting boards. 


“IMS Injection Machine Nozzles for All Injection Ma- 
chines.” 1953 Edition. Injection Molders Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 34 pages. This current catalog illustrates, describes, 
and gives dimensional data on the company’s line of nozzles 
for injection machines. 


“1953 Guide to Improved Packaging with Bakelite and 
Vinylite Plastics and Resins.” Bakelite Co., New York, N. Y. 
12 pages. Latest developments in packaging for a wide variety 
of products are described and illustrated in this booklet. 
\pplications are grouped according to type of plastic packaging. 


Publications of Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

‘‘B-L-E, an Antioxidant for Developing, Superaging and 
Flexing Resistance.” Compounding Research Report No. 19, 
10 pages. Laboratory formulations and test data are presented 
on the use of B-L-F as an antioxidant in natural rubber auto 
and ees tread stocks, natural rubber-GR-S-reclaim tire car- 
cass stocl ~ Paracril B and Neoprene Type W molded stocks. 
Infor: nation s also provided on the use of B-L-E as a stabilizer 
for GR-S se tad and as a latex antioxidant. 

“Paracril Nitrile Rubbers -Specification Compounds and 
General Compounding Recommendations.” Technical Bulletin 
No. 3. 37 pages. Comprehensive information on the formulation, 

ing, and properties of Paracril stocks to meet ASTM 
MIIL-R-6855, MIL-900A, and AMS-3204B appear 


bulletin. Miscellaneous oil resistant stocks are also 


t 





Publications of I: I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
, Del. “Neoprene Latex Foam.” Report No. 52 “2. 
and J. C. Carl. 51 pages. The comprehensive 
report covers the properties of neoprene foam products in 
comparison with other types of foams. Formulations and process- 
ing methods are given for both slab and molded products. 
\ list of patents on elastomeric foam is included. 

“RPA No. 3 in Oil Extended GR-S Type Copolymers.” 
I}1.-248. 4 pages. Information appears on the effect of RPA 
No. 3 >on improving the mixing and extrusion, and lowering 
the processing temperatures of GR-S X-628 and Polygen. 
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_ Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Asso- 
ciation, 48 Tewin Rd.. Welwyn Garden City, Herts., England. 

No. 157. “Quantitative Characterization of Cure. Part I. 
Relationship between Modulus and Strain in Pure Gum Natural 


Rubber Vulcanizates.” R. F. Blackwell. “Part II. Use of 


Modulus as a Measure of the State of Cure in Pure Gum 
Natural Rubber Vulcanizates.”. W. P. Fletcher, Geoffrey Gee. 
S. H. Morrell. “Part III. Relation between Compound Visco- 
sity and Vulcanizate Stiffness in Pure Gum Natural Rubber 
Vulcanizates.” R. F. Blackwell, W. P. Fletcher, Geoffrey Gee. 
“Part IV. Definition and one at of Rate of Cure for 
Gum Natural Rubber Compounds.” Geoffrey Gee and S. H. 
Morrell. 44 pages. The first paper shows that the relationship 
between strain and modulus is sufficiently close for one to be 
calculated from the other. The second paper reveals that the 
modulus of a vulcanizate at 100% elongation can be used as 
a quantitative measure of the state of cure. The third paper 
deals with the effect of viscosity on the modulus, and the fourth 
paper sets forth a tentative method of evaluating rate of cure 
from modulus measurements. 

No. 158. “The Free Energy of Deformation for Vulcanized 
Rubber.” R. S. Rivlin and D. W. Saunders. 7 pages. Results 
are given of load-deformation measurements on natural vuleani- 
zates in a range of hardnesses The free energy of deformation 
is shown to depend on the strain invariants. 

No, 159. “The Aggregation of Oil Particles in Emulsions.” 
FE. G. Cockbain. 12 pages. Studies are reported on reversible 
aggregation and disaggregation of oil particles in soap stabilized 
emulsions, using rate of creaming as the chief criterion of agere- 
gation. 

No. 160. ‘“Geraniolenes. The Decomposition of 2,6-Di- 
methylhept-5-en-2-ol and Some Derivatives Thereof.” I. Bate- 
man, J. I. Cunneen, E. S. Waight. 4 pages. Mixtures obtained 
by dehydration of 2,6-dimethylhept-5-en-2-ol, and by decarboxyla- 
tion of geranic acid are analyzed. 

No. 161. “Large Elastic Deformations of Isotropic Mate- 
rials. IX. The Deformation of Thin Shells.” J. E. Adkins and 
R. S. Rivlin. 27 pages. The inflation of a circular diaphragm 
of an incompressible isotropic material is studied in detail. 
The problem of inflation of a spherical balloon is also discussed. 

No. 162. “The Molecular Complexity of Sulfur in the Liquid 
and Vapor.” Geoffrey Gee. 12 pages. Previous data are re- 
examined to give new estimates of the molecular complexity of 
liquid sulfur. 
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‘PORCELAIN 


Rubber Glove Forme 


Practically any type of porcelain forms for rubber 
or plastic gloves can be supplied by Colonial. These 
include forms for linemen’s or electricians’, surgeons’, 
household and industrial gloves. They can also be 
supplied with the new non-slip design as pictured on 
the middle form. Some forms are made from Colonial’s 
stock molds, others to customers’ specifications. 

Send for catalog. Quotations based on your specifica- 
tions or stock items given prompt attention. 


THE COLONIAL INSULATOR COMPANY 
993 GRANT STREET * AKRON 11, OHIO 








RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 





CHARLES T WILSON CO,, INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


AKRON BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 
COMERCIAL TROPICAL, $A, MEXICO CITY 
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INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC HUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 

NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

668 WINDSOR ST HARTFORD, CONN. 
Representatives 

Akron San Francisco New York 











HOWE MACHINERY €0.. INC. 


30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers ond Builders of 


“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Latering, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ERGIWEERIAG FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 








“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of the Important 
Events in the History of Rubber 


— 50c per Copy — 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 




















BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
| Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST -" — 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. 











P — TECHNOLOGY COURSES 


ses in the In ial Chemistry and Technology 





a acturing (e.) kates Manufacturir ng (c.) Plastics 
By a and by correspondence. Consulting Services 


“GIDLEY. "RESEARCH were 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. ; 5. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 





Compounding—Trovble Shooting—Testing 





A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 











Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of 
the Manufacturers may be solved. 
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Some Observations on the Polymerization of Styrene. 
I. Sakurada, S. Ohara. Chem. High Polymers (Japan), 2, 247 
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Polymerization of arena aN I. Y. Mamiya, H. Kuro- 
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Oxaglycol Esters as Polyvinyl Chloride Plasticizers. W. 
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Continuous Polymerization of Cold Rubber. R. W. Laun- 
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Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1950, p. 1439. 

Effect of Heat on Polyamides. H. Kobayashi, Chem. High 
Polymers (Japan), 2, 221 (1945). 

Viscosities of Polyamides. Kk. Hoshino, S. Fuzii, Chem. 
High Polymers (Japan), 1, 14 (1944). 

X-Ray Irradiation of Polystyrene, Polythene, and Paraffin 
Wax. N. N. Winogradoff, Nature, 165, 123 (1950). 








Abrasion? 
SEE PAGE 167 
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PLASTICIZERS PROPERTIES 


Low Specific Gravity Dark Viscous Liquid 
Extremely High Boiling 
FOR 
A LOW COST Improved Processing Improved Electrical 
Minimum Effect on Cure Characteristics 
Extending Vulcanizates Better Tear Resistance 


EXCELLENT COMPATABILITY WITH 
GRS Rubbers—All Types Buna N Type Rubbers 


Neoprene Rubber 


for Feubler Compounding tet saan 


Warehouse Distribution 


PAN AMERI N 











+ 
PAN AMERICAN india anes 
CHEMICALS 
122 EAST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK 17. N Y 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
71 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 


Top-Quality that never varies! 


‘ 















THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA . CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
WACO AND BAYTOWN, TEXAS . JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA * LOGANSPORT AND WABASH, INDIANA 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS: TORONTO, CANADA ° MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
MAIPU, CHILE e LOUSADA, PORTUGAL ° CARACAS, VENEZUELA 








PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


RUBBER 


G PORADIC activity and relatively steady 
~ prices featured the natural rubber mar- 
ket during the period from September 16 
to October 15. Offerings were said to be 
plentiful the spot market, but factory 
buying interest was concentrated on the 
lower grades of rubber. As a result, prices 


for the lower grades rose during the pe- 











riod; while the better smoked sheet ana 


latex crepe grades showed a small price 





decli a 
New York Spot MarKE1 
WEEK-EnNp CLOSING PRICES 
July Aug Oct Oct 
26 30 + 11 
R.S.S.: =i 30.75 28.00 28.00 28.00 
2 30.25 27.50 27.25 26.00 
3 29.25 26.50 26.50 25.00 
Lat 
# 38.50 38.00 38.50 37. 


75 37.00 
» 


38.50 38.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 





Blankets 24.75 24.25 24.00 24.50 24.25 23.50 


> 2.50 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.: 
“at Bark 18.25 19.00 19.50 19.75 19.75 20.25 





The spot price for #1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets started the period at 28.25¢, rose 
to 28.50¢ on September 22, and on Sep- 


tember 29 dropped back to 28.00¢, at which 
level it remained throughout the balance 
of the period. Lack of buying interest in 
the better grades was reflected by the 
absence of day-to-day price fluctuations. 
Over the course of the period, #3 Thin 
Brown Crepe rose from 22.00¢ to 22.50¢: 
while Flat Bark prices marked up a gain 
from 19.50¢ to 20.50¢. 


Commopity EXCHANGE 
WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 





July Aug. Sept. Oct. Oct 
Futures 26 30 20 4 11 
Dec 28.20 27.00 26.50 26.50 26.75 26.25 
Mar 27.30 26.00 25.35 25.15 25.00 25.00 
May 26.75 25.65 25.10 24.85 24.60 24.70 
July 26.35 25.40 24.80 24.60 24.55 24.30 
Sept 25.20 24.80 24.60 24.45 24.15 
Total week!y sales, 
tons... 2,080 3,750 1,040 1,460 910 1,720 


Trading in rubber futures on the Com- 
modity Exchange was generally light. 
There were brief flurries of activity 
reflecting the trading in the spot market, 
but most activity was confined to hedging 
as prices dropped downward irregularly. 
December futures began the period at 
26,80¢, reached a high of 27.00¢ on Sep- 
tember 22, fell to a low of 26.10¢ on 
October 14, and closed the period at 26.20¢ 
Only 3,010 tons were sold during the 
second half of September, making the 
total for the month only 10,091 tons. 
\n even duller market during the first 
half of October saw a total of just 2,240 

1 


Latex 


HE Hevea latex supply situation con- 

tinued tight during the period from 
September 16 to October 15. It had been 
hoped that the shortage might be relieved 
in December, but because of heavy rains 
in Malaya and strikes and civil unrest 
in Sumatra, it now appears that the tight 
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market will persist until January. Novem- 
ber delivery prices for bulk lots of Heveu 
latex were nominal since no physical latex 
is available for this position. By the end 
of the period, December supplies became 
scarce and were quoted at 37¢ a pound 
dry solids. Latex for 1953 delivery is 
now priced at approximately 34¢ for bulk 


lots. 

Final July and preliminary August do- 
mestic statistics on Hevea and_ synthetic 
rubber latices are given in the following 


table: 





Imports 
3,121 3,211 8,521 
$684 $304 9,033 





S64 0 504 1,005 
643 0 640 464 
316 0 216 601 
$14 0 267 473 


Prices for GR-S latices range from 
21.5-26.0¢ a pound dry solids. There were 
no changes in neoprene and nitrile rubbber 
latex prices during the period. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE improved demand for reclaimed rub- 

ber noted during the preceding month 
continued during the period from Septem- 
her 16 to October 15. Demand during 
September was said to be about 10% 
above the August level, and October is 
expected to be equal to or better than 
September. Reclaim inventories in the 
hands of rubber manufacturers are said 
to be down to near normal levels, requir- 
ing that purchases be made to keep pace 
with current production of rubber goods. 
In particular, tire, battery box, and tape 
reclaims have shown a definite improve- 
ment in demand that is expected to con- 
tinue in the immediate future. 

Final July and preliminary August sta- 
tistics on the domestic reclaimed rubber 
industry are now available. July figures 
are: production, 16,213 long tons; imports, 
125 long tons; consumption, 18,354 long 
tons; exports 735 long tons; and month- 
end stocks, 36,287 log tons. Preliminary 
\ugust figures, in long tons, follow: pro- 
duction, 17,254; imports, 113; consumption, 
20,447 ; exports, 819; and month-end stocks, 
31,931. 

No changes were made in reclaim prices 
during the period, and current prices per 
pound, for the more active grades follow: 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 
$0.10 





ms or classes only 
f all derivative re- 
ifacturer produces a 
claims in each general group 

characteristic properties of 





that determine 
claim grades. Ev 
variety of special 
separately featu 














g 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices. 


SCRAP RUBBER 


HERE was some signs of improvement 

in the scrap rubber market during the 
period from September 16 to October 15, 
reflecting the improvement in demand for 
reclaimed rubber. By the end of the 
period all of the reclaiming mills had 
entered the scrap market although their 
purchases were still on a_ limited scale. 
It was reported, however, that mill orders 
were being placed on a monthly basis, 
rather than just to meet immediate re- 
quirements. Trade observers state that 
business in both scrap tires and tubes 
will have to improve considerably before 
it can be termed normal. 

At the beginning of October it was re- 
ported that reclaimers are specifying that 
shipments of mixed tires to them contain 
a minimum of 30% truck and bus casings. 
Scrap dealers state that this requirement 
is impractical, and the imposition of a 
reclaimers’ penalty, which may run as 
high as $2 a ton, will only aggravate the 
situation. Scrap dealers report that they 
have very large inventories of auto tires 
and very low stocks of truck and bus tires. 
Because of the high cost of new truck 
and bus tires, all casings suitable for vul- 
canizing, repair, or recapping are being 
utilized by truck and bus operators, and 
supplies to the scrap trade are very limited. 
Dealers say that scrap truck and bus tire 
accumulations from collectors average at 
about 5° of total rubber scrap. In addi- 
tion, only scrap dealers engaged solely 
with rubber are segregating these tires. 
The net effect of the requirement, scrap 
dealers insist, is to cause further hard- 
ship for their trade. 

Scrap rubber prices showed no changes 
during the period, although the tube mar- 
ket was reported to be firm. Following 
are dealers’ selling prices for scrap rub- 
ber in carload lots, delivered to mills at 
the points indicated: 





Easterr Akron 
Points 
(Per Net Ton) 

Mixed autotires...... $9.00 $12.00 

S. A. G. auto tires... . Nom. Nom. 
sits Ts) 2 rr Nom. 12.00/ 13.00 

Peelings, No.1.... Nom. 42.50/ 45.50 
a cr Nom. 23.00 
Bicone weet ; A Nom. 20.00 

(¢ per Lb.) 

Auto tubes, mixed..... 2.75/ 3.00 2.75/ 3.00 
MANORS wore esacpbeceteracecens 3.00 3.75 
BP es as ose eal 725/ TiS 7.25/ 7.75 
Buty! . 1.75/ 2.00 1.75/ 2.00 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton EXCHANGE 
WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 








Ju Aug. Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
Futures 26 30 20 27 4 11 
Dec...... 36.70 38.84 38.88 38.82 38.73 37.52 
Mar..... 36.62 38.72 38.85 38.81 38.80 37.59 
May. . 36.45 38.54 38.62 38.68 38.70 37.52 
July.. 36.04 38.00 38.10 § 38:25 37.13 
Oct... .. 34.59 36.05 35.74 35.85 35.30 





Dec.. 34.38 35.83 35.60 35.69 35.21 
DOWNWARD price trend was evi- 
dent on the New York Cotton Ex- 

change during the period from September 

16 to October 15. During the early part 
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GENERAL RATES 


allow nine words for keyed address. 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT, RESEARCIHL MANAGER, CHEMIST 
having 30 years’ experience in development and application of all plastic 
and rubber materials, latex, pressure-sensitives, fabric coatings, paper coat- 
ing, plastic molding, and allied lines. Consulting experience, excellent 
chemical, mechanical background, Available short notice. Address Box No 
1169, care of INDIA RusBerR Wor-p. 


EXECUTIVE-RU BBER-CHEMICAL ENGINEER DESIRES TO RE- 
locate. Proven factory manager aud technical director. Over 20 years’ 
experience management, selling, research and development compo yunding. 
production, engineering design and costing of mechanical and chemical 
blown sponge rubber. Experience includes molded and extruded, special 
engineered mechanicals, drug sundries and automotive sponge and mechani- 
cal parts. Consulting and Manufacturer’s Agent proposals will be given 
caretul consideration. .\ddress Box No, 1170, care of INpIA RUBBER 
W orp. 

SEEKING OPPORTUNITY, BUSINESS OR TECHNICAL. EXCEL- 
lent broad experience as rubber chemist, lab and plant; management of 
small business, new product promotion, advertising: personnel supervision. 
Prefer coastal location, South or West. Travel anywhere. Address Box 
No. 1171, care of Inp1as Ruspper Wor-p. 


SITUATIONS OPEN 
ORGANIC — CHEMIST—-LABORATORY CONNECTED WITH 


chemical and rubber manufacture, Akron, Ohio, area, has opening for 
man with research experience in synthesis of accelerators and antioxidants 
and knowledge of the basic compounding of rubber. Good opportunity, ex- 

ellent salary for qualified man, Give complete information, including 
cacana and desired salary. Application strictly confidential. Address Box 
No. 1172, care of Inpia Ruseer Worvp. 





RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST—CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL EN- 
gineer. Large eastern supplier has opening for permanent position in its 
rubber laboratory for recent college graduate with up to five years’ in- 
dustrial experience in mechanical goods, sundries, wire, tires, or latex. 
Practical experience in factory processing and compounding essential so 
that laboratory results can be readily interpreted and demonstrated to cus- 
tomers, Position offers excelleat opportunities for advancement in either 
sales or development compounding. Progressive management encourages 
publication of experimental work. This, coupled with laboratory having 
finest equipment and staffed with highest type of trained technicians, as- 
sures successful applicant of ample opportunity to demonstrate ingenuity 
and ability. Position also offers opportunity for some travel and for con- 
tacts with the rubber industry. Write, giving in full detail, age, education, 
and experience. Replies held_ strictly confidential. Our employes know of 
this ad. Address Box No. 1173, care of INDIA RUBBER Wor-p. 


Ww ANTED: SUPERINTENDENT FOR BANBURY AND MILL DE- 
partment, with experience to take full responsibility in Los Angeles plant. 
Excellent opportunity. Write giving full particulars and references. 
Address Box No. 1174, care of INptA Rupper Worto. 


INSULATED WIRE PLANT LOCATED IN NEW ENGLAND 
requires extruding room foreman. Must be thoroughly experienced on 
CV machines jacketing flexible cords. Address Box No. 1175, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

RU BBER TECHNOLOGIST TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE. 
Large Eastern chemical manufacturer has technical sales service opening 
in synthetic rubber and rubber chemicals. Age 25 to 35. Several years’ 
experience in rubber manufacture. College degree. Foreign languages, 
preferably German and French. Should be willing to make he: vdquarters in 
Europe. Excellent opportunity in rapidly expanding field. Write giving 
in full detail age, education, and experience. Replies held strictly confi 
dential. Our employes know of this ad. Address Box No. 1176, care ot 
InptA Ruspper Worvp. 








CHEMIST, RUBBER LATEX 


To report directly to Works Manager. Must have two or more 
years experience in latex. At least B.S. in Chemistry or equivalent. 
Firm located in general vicinity of Wilmington, Del. Opportunity 
for independent research and full responsibility. Strict confidence 
assured. Write, giving full particulars, to: 


BOX NO. 1167, CARE OF INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








SPONGE CHEMIST 


Experienced in chemically-blown products for lab and 
factory operations. Real opportunity. All replies con- 


fidential. 
Address Box No. 1168, °. INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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SITUATIONS OPEN ‘Continued) 


EXTRUDED PRODUCTS 
EXPERIENCE? 


3M is expanding its activities in the fields 
of rubber and plastics extrusions, and 
will give immediate consideration to the 
| applications of engineers with the fol- 
lowing qualifications. 








Process Engineer... 


M.E. or Ch.E. Degree, at least two years’ 
experience with equipment and proces- 
sing methods of rubber and plastic ex- 
trusions. 








Development Engineer... 


Ch.E. Degree, with two to ten years’ expe- 
rience compounding rubber and plastics 
for extrusions and caulking materials. 


If you are interested in becoming part of an organi- 
zation which traces over 80°% of current sales to 
research developed products, please send complete 
resume to: Director of Technical Employment 








MINNESOTA MINING and Mfg. Co. 


Adhesives and Coatings Division 
411 Piquette Street 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


COMPANY 











PRODUCTION 





TECHNICIAN _EXPERIENCED IN MAKING 

O-Rings and other rubber hydraulic seals. With ability to set up quality 

‘ontrol and supervise new department. Splendid opportunity for right man. 

M. AYFAIR MOLDED PRODUCTS CORP., 4440 N. Elston <Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

WANTED: COST ESTIMATOR. PROGRESSIVE M ANU F ‘AC- 


turer, molded and extruded goods. 70 miles Detroit. 350 employes. This is 
a real opportunity to grow with us. Address Box No. 1178, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 





RU BBER CHEMIST—-NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURER OF 


bber footwear has an opening for a rul bber chemist, experienced in 
aed opment and manufacturing. Must have complete knowledge of formu- 
lating compounds, factory processing, and ioheraaans control. Write giving 
detailed résume, salary expected. Our statf has knowledge of this ad. 


Address Box No. 1177, care of INDIA RuppeR Worvp 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1—-PBALL & JEWELL NO. 1% ROTARY CUTTER, 
stainless steel. 3 Mi ikri » pulverizers #1-SH, #2-SI, #2-TH. 2 ux rotary 
pellet presses. 6 Stokes rotary pellet presses Read 600-gal. jacketed rib- 
bon mixer. Large stock stainless steel tanks and kettles. PERRY EQUIP- 
MENT CORP., 1424 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

FOR SALE: NEW LABORATORY MILLS AND CALENDERS, 
also used Banbury Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Extruders, Tubers, Hy- 
draulic Presses, Vuleanizers. Send us your inquiries. EAGLE IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., 112 Washington Street, New York 6, N. Y. Digby 
4-8364. 

1 \DAMSON VU ee ANIZER, 6’ X 20’, WITH QUICK-OPENING 
door, 7/16” steel shell, designed pressure 100 _p.s.i., tested pressure 20 
p.s.i Address Box No. 1180, care of Inpra Rt BBER Wortp. 
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of this period prices fluctuated irregularly, 
but on October 8 a sharp decline set in 
tolowing release of the government's latest 
crop estimate. This estimate of 14,413,000 
bales (of 500 pounds each) was well above 
trade expectations and touched off a wave 
of liquidations and hedgings that sent 
prices down. This estimate also allayed 
concern over a possible tight cotton sup- 
ply situation developing later in the season. 
The sharp price drop brought reports 
toward the end of the period that pro- 
ducers might resort to holding back their 
cotton, but traders tended to discount this 
rumor in view of heavy spot sales in the 
southern markets. 

The 15/16-inch middling spot price be- 
gan the period at 39.60¢, rose a to high 
of 39.85¢ on September 22, was quoted 
at 39.20¢ on October 7, and ended at 
a low of 37.45¢ on October 15. Futures 
prices showed similar movement, and clos- 
ing quotations on October 15 were 37.12¢ 
tor December and 37.29¢ for March. 


Fabrics 


Firm prices despite a lack of demand 
for all types of gray goods constructions 
characterized the cotton fabrics market 
during the period from September 16 to 
October 15. Lightweight wide industrial 
goods were in greatest demand, with 
wide sheetings being particularly sought 
after for spot and fourth-quarter de- 
liveries. Most ducks were sold out int 
the fourth quarter, while wide drills were 
sold into the first quarter of 1953. Trading 
in wide sateens was somewhat slower, 
but many constructions were sold _ for 
fourth-quarter delivery. Osnaburgs and 
hose and belting ducks were reported to be 
quite slow. 

Mill statistics for hose and belting ducks 
show that production during the first six 
months of this year totaled only 8,653,000 
yards, as compared with 12,650,000 vards 
during the first half of 1951. Since mills 
are still operating on a reduced schedule, 
total production of hose and belting ducks 
for the vear will probably be about 17.- 
000,000 vards, as compared with 22,000,000 
vards last year and 19,000,000 vards it 
1950. Purchasing of hose and_ belting 
ducks from mills is reported to be on 
a month-to-month basis; early in October 
few sales were made for November de- 
livery. In a normal market these ducks 
are sold three or more months ahead. 


Cotton Fabrics 














Drills 
au 1.85-yd..........9d. $0.39 $0.40 
2.25-yd..... 35 06/86 
Ducks 
38-ine 1.78-vd S. F 1 3675 
2.00 2. F.. 3! 
1 5-ir 1.35-yd, S. F 
Ss 4 belting re) 
Osnaburas 
40-inch 2.1l-vd s 25 
3.65-yd 16 
Raincoat Fabrics 
th, 38 19-inch, 64x60 
yd 1625 65 
Sheetir 48-inc 4.17-yd 22%% 229 
4 3. 85-yd 245 
Chafer Fabrics 
14-02. /sq. yd. Pl lb. $0.79 
1.65-0z. sq. yd. S 71 
10.80- sq. yd. S 73 
8.9. s ‘ R 765 
Other Fabrics 
ing, 68-inch 1.35-yd., 
67 
60 61 
655 66 
m9) 


RAYON 


OTAL shipments of all types of rayon 
and acetate by domestic producers dur- 

ing September amounted to 108,900,000 
pounds, a decrease of 4.5% from the 

\ugust figure. Of this total, 34,400,000 
pounds were of viscose high-tenacity yarn. 
September shipments of high-tenacity yarn 
were unchanged from the previous month, 
and end-of-September stocks totaled 5,300,- 
0) pounds. Calculated production of vis- 
cose high-tenacity yarn during September 
was 34,000,000 pounds, or 96% of rated 
capacity. Third-quarter figures for this 
varn were as follows: calculated produc 
tion, 106,000,000 pounds; and shipments, 
104,800,000) pounds. 

Tire cord and fabric production during 
the second quarter of this year totaled 
129,000,000 pounds, of which 29,000,000 
pounds were of cotton, 99,000,000 pounds 
were of rayon, and 1,000,000 pounds were 
of nylon. In addition, 11,000,000) pounds 
of cotton chafer fabric also were pro- 
duced during this period. Of particular 
interest is the fact that this quarter repre- 
sented the first time that rayon plus nylon 
tire cord and fabric production reached 
the 100,000,000-pound level. 

No changes occurred in rayon tire yarn 
and fabric prices during the period from 
September 16 to October 15, and current 
prices follow: 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Yarns 


1100/ 480...... ere $0.63 
1100/ 490.... a ; .62 
1150/ 490 aia és 62 
1650/ 720 . ; -62 
1650/ 980 61 
1900 / 980 61 
2200/ 960 61 
2200/ 980 .60 
4400/2934 .63 
Tire Fabrics 
1100 /490 /2 da 
1650 /980/2 $0.659 73 
2200 980 2 L685 





Washington Group 
(Continued from page 239) 


consultant; editor of the Group’s  pub- 
lication, Capitol Cues, Mr. Scanlan; and 
publicity, Rachel F. Fanning, Bureau of 
Standards. 

Philip Stockvis, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was chairman of 
the banquet committee and was assisted 
by George Steiner, William Blake, W. 
M. Lingley. Richard Harmon, and Aden 


Miller. 





Szegvari and Fisher Speak 
before New York Group 


HE fall meeting of the New York Rub- 

ber Group took place on October 24 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York, 
NX. Y. The program included an afternoon 
technical session, annual business meeting 
and election of officers, cocktail hour, and 
dinner, followed by an entertainment pro- 
gram of vaudeville acts. Approximately 
130 members and guests were present at 
the technical session and meeting; while 
228 attended the dinner, both of which 
were presided over by J. S. Corrigal, R. T. 


Vanderbilt & Co., chairman of the Group. 


Two talks were featured at the technical 
session: “Fine Grinding of Latex Disper- 


sions,” by A. Szegvari, Union Process 
Co.; and “Latest Developments in Syn- 
thetic Elastomers,” by Harry L. Fisher, 
Office of Synthetic Rubber, RFC. 

According to Dr. Szegvari, dispersions 
used in latex compounds have to be much 
finer than usual commercial dispersions ; 
otherwise they are not incorporated prop- 
erly in most deposition processes. Trouble- 
free work in latex plant is based on best 
dispersions with finest particle size. One 
requires finer subdivision of pigments in 
latex methods than in mill mixing of 
rubber. 

The most important ingredients in latex 
compounding, declared the speaker, are the 
solids, which are ground or “dispersed” 
in pebble mill-type equipment or attritors. 
Liquid ingredients are best processed in 
colloid mills, and the resilient materials, 
like reclaim, in internal mixers. 

The attritors, the newest fine grinding 
equipment, grind, according to available 
production records, eight to ten times faster 
than conventional mills. They have a sta- 
tionary grinding tank; the charge to be 
ground, together with very small grinding 
stones, are kept in continuous interaction 
by a specially designed agitator. A cooling 
jacket provides temperature control during 
the grinding. A permanent access to the 
grind can be inspected any time, and cor- 
rections made whenever necessary. The at- 
tritors have very low power consumption 
and occupy little floor-space, Dr. Szegvari 
further explained. 

Satisfactory dispersion processing re- 
quires both well-engineered equipment and 
also. good chemical formulation. One 
should insure compatibility of all ingre- 
dients, in particular dispersing of agents, 
and all processing steps, which is much 
more important for latex processing than 
with conventional mill mixing of rubber 
goods. 

Dr. Fisher's talk, which will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of India RUBBER 
Wokrtb, was a literature review of devel- 
opments in synthetic elastomers during the 
past year. Topics covered included cold 
GR-S, oil-extended GR-S, nitrazole copo- 
lymer, other butadiene copolymers, redox 
systems, low-temperature polymers, rein- 
forcing materials, tread wear, ozone test- 
ing, latex, adhesives, sodium elastomers, 
alfin) polymers, Hycar, neoprene, butyl, 
silicone rubber, polyacrylic rubber, Hypa- 
lon S-2 and the German Vulcollans. 

An added feature of the technical session 
was a brief illustrated talk by C. L. Chris- 
tensen, Dow Corning Corp., on his com- 
pany's silicone exposition. Members who 
have not as yet seen the exposition were 
invited to attend either in Buffalo, N. Y., 
during the A. C. S. Rubber Division meet- 
ing, or in Newark, N. J., on November 
4-7. 

Highlighting the business session was 
the annual election of officers; the mem- 
bers adopted the slate of candidates pre- 
sented by the nominating committee This 
committee consisted of S. M. Martin, Jr., 
Thiokol Corp., chairman; A. H. Eufer, 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc.; T. N. Loser, 
Georgia Marble Co.; and M. R. Buffing- 
ton, Lea Fabrics, Inc. The new officers 
for the coming year are as follows: chair- 
man, George N. Vacca, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories ; vice chairman, Joseph Breck- 
ley, Titanium Pigment Corp.; secretary- 
treasurer, B. B. Wilson, India RUBBER 
Wokrtp; and sergeant-at-arms, R. R. Ster- 
rett, Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co. Newly elected to the 
Group’s executive committee for three- 
vear terms were E. W. Caton, Pawling 
Rubber Co.; C. O. Davidson, Binney & 
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‘ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | ~——| For SALE |—~ 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 
1—Banbury #9 Mixer. 
ns 1—Banbury #1 Mixer with 50 HP Motor. 
ch 1—Baker Perkins Laboratory Size 6, Class BB, 2 Gal. Internal Rubber 
‘ Mixer. 
we | SPECIAL OFFERINGS 2—Thropp 2-Roll Rubber Mills, 18” x 50’. 
p= 1—-22 x 60% Rubber Mill, m.d. 1—16 x 42” Rubber Mill, m.d 1—Thropp 2-Roll Rubber Mill, 14’ x 30’’. 7 
le- 1—Farrel-Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d. 1—Thropp 3-Roll Rubber Calender, 18” x 54’. . 
ast +—Bolling 18 x 18”, 5- -opening Hydraulic Presses. 1—Ferriot 24” 1—Royle +5 Rubber Strainer with 125 HP Motor & Drive P 
ve Hydraulic Stock Cutter. 1—6' x 24’ Vulcanizer, quick-opening ae Jewell Stainless Steel 40 Rotary Cutter with Motor & 
loo 2—AMF ( ‘rs. .\lso other sizes dr eer 
in eae Al veel 34 Xe qt. Glen Mixer -cslso other | a Hy dr uulic 1—Paul O’Abbe #2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings. 
resse Tubers, Banbury Mixers, Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, 
oa Pellet Presses, Cutters. Send us your inquiries. a Vulcanizer, 2’ x 12’, with quick opening door, 150 Ibs. 
Pr NE Ss ) » ic, . . 
HONE CON OLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC 5—Cleveland Worm Gear Reducers, Size 800 AT, Series 24B, 1200 
WIRE 13-16 Park Kow New York 38, N. Y. RPM, 8-1 Ratio, 75 H. P 
ex WRITE BArelay 7-0600 farmer ae 
he | We Buy Your Idle Equipment 
fs. FOR SAL E: RU "BBER MIXING MILL, 16” X 30” COMPLETE, bo Teaaad hd , 2 
in H.P. motor. Installed in small factory North Adams, Mass. Factory N, N } bi 
ils available torent. M. T. MALLARD, 77 South St., Williamstown, Mass. UINGN, M. 3 UNIONVILLE 2-4900 
FOR SALE: FARREL 16” X 48” AND 15” X 36”, 2 ROLL RUBBER 
ng mills, also new lab, 6” x 12” and 6” x 16” mixing mills and calenders, 
ble ind other sizes up to 84”. Extruders -1” to 3”, Proctor & Schwartz 6-fan, 


apron conveyor dryer. Baker-Perkins mixers 100, 50, 9, and 4% gals., FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING 
ter heavy-duty double-arm. Ball & Jewell & i : rs. Beth 


Leominster rotary cutters. 


ta- chem 2,000-ton 10-opening hydraulic molding press. HPM = 200-ton vert. MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 
#-opening upstroke, 32” x 50” platens stock of raulic pr 





be Large of hydraulic presses 
trom 12” x 12” to 48” x 48”, platens from 50 to 2,000 tons. myarnane one 
Ing Pumps and <Accumulators, Crushers, Churns, Rubber Bale Cutters, e Reconditioned New Used 
ion SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURP LU Ss : 
ia M \CHINERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT CO., 107 Eighth St., Brooklyn Mills, — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers — 
ng 15, N. Y. STerling 8-9066. Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters — Vulcan- 
the FOR SALE: SHERIDAN #17 EMBOSSING PRESS (54 X 26) izers — Grinders — Croppers — etc. 

: with automatic feed and rewind attachment and automatic dwell attach il Il _— . h 
or- ment. Practically new. Address Box No. 1181, care of INpIA RUBBER As well as all miscellaneous equipment necessary to the 
at- Wortp. processing of rubber, contact the: 
ion a : 

Se 1044--NO. 167 ERIE ECONOMIC BOILER RATED AT 125 HELP. AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
Designed for 150 : ae working pressure complete with auxiliary fittings 
and Canton Stoker. Now in standby operation and in good condition. THE . H 

re- NYE RUBBER CO., Barberton, Ohio. SHerwood 1184. When buying or selling, try 
ps EXCELLENT BUYS AVAILABLE: BIRMINGHAM 3-ROLL CAL. AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
ne ender 22” x 64”, Farrel-Birmingham 18” x oa rubber mill, 75 h.p. motor. . 
re- Janbury $3 mixer with 100 h.p. motor. Ball & Jewell #1% SS rotary 200 South Forge Street Phone: Hemlock 9141 Akron 9, O. 

















utter with 40 h.p. motor. "t,t 5 MENT (¢ i EARING HOU SE, INC., 289 
ats, Fenth Street, Brooklyn 15, N 
uch 
han PYTTITITITITITTT TTT TrTiTiiririiirrirrirTrrTT Tr 
e e 
ber e is ie ‘ 
* f ve 
: Tire Cord “Treating ments | | Seen eae 
ub- > . 
BER e ° = d Ch 
rol. * 
rel : : Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
ea . : | Mixers - Hydraulic P 
po- . a | | ° Ixers - nyaraduiic §=rresses 
dox + Ross oe a M:z ——— = s gre, rayon mee — es 
a e tire cord available for immediate sale by a large rubber goods oe 
Pin- a manufacturer in the United States. e en ers 
»>ct- e 
est e Here’s your opportunity to modernize your plant equipment - 
ers, Ps and increase production. Maximum speed is 20 yards per min- e GUARANTEED 
tvl, e ute; maximum width of fabric, 60 inches. Designed to e eee eee 
ee e operate on 440 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle current. e . , " 
‘pa- thes: t' 
M The unit is complete, in excellent operating condition. It bd Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plas Ics 
ee e being sold because a new, larger machine has been installed. Z 
s1¢ 
ris- e Don’t miss this chance to add to your plant facilities. For e LAWRENCE 4 BARR 
“— : further details and price, write INpIA Ruspser Wortp, Box . a 
OiI~ No. 1166. rc 
vho e ' e 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
ere 900000 OOCOOOHHOHOOOOOOHOHOHHOHOSEEOEEEEES 
Ay 
eet- 


her NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 

was Since 1891 

his L. ALBERT & SON 

fer, Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 


air. GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


aties IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
BBER MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
‘ited VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


ree- UNITED RUBBER N tl EXCHANGE 
ling 183-189 ORATON ST. E “URME” NEWARK 4. N. J. 
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Smith Co.; S. W. McCune, E. I. du Pont 








de Nem rs & Lo, Inc: —_ Bape 
Perry, Thermoid Co. The retiring chair- 
man and secretary-treasurer, J. $. god 
gal and P. Pinto, Rubber Age, respec- 
tively, became ex-officio members of the 


executive committee. 





Sweitzer on Carbon Gel 


A PALK on “The Role of Carbon Gel 
in the Reinforcement of Rubber” by 
C. W. Sweitzer, Columbian Carbon Co.. 
highlighted the October 14 dinner-meeting 
of the Ontario Rubber Section, C.1.C., 
held at the University of Toronto, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Some 43 members 
and guests attended the dinner; whilk 
60 were present at the technical session 
which followed. 

Dr. Sweitzer stated that recognition of 
the carbon gel complex in 1949 as a fun- 
damental factor in the carbon reintforce- 
ment of cold rubber has el a new 
approach for following the development of 
the carbon- rub ber bond and for evaluating 
the role of this complex in the reinforce- 
ment of all rubbers. This carbon gel 
complex, defined as the benzene-insoluble 
polymer associated with the carbon black 
in the unvulecanized state, sets the pat- 
tern for the properties developed in the 
final vulcanizate. 

The mechanism involved in the develop- 
ment of the complex is primarily adsorp 


tive, the speaker declared. In the initial 
stage the carbon black 1s completely wetted 
by the polymer with the coincidental de- 


carbon-rubber ad 


+ 


THESE 


velopment of primary 
sorption bonds. In the second stage 
primary colloidal carbon gel unit 
knitted or cross-linked into an insoluble 
lattice coextensive with the unvulcanized 
stock. This lattice sets the pattern for 
the optimum tensile development in the 
vulcanizate. In the third stage this lattic« 
can be stiffened through further cross- 
linking by means of additional heat. This 
pattern for enhanced 

modulus development in the vulcanizate 
Dr. Sweitzer said that the factors dom- 
inating the optimum megeee: geste of the 
carbon gel complex are total carbon sur- 
face, polymer a ieee: weight and un- 
saturation, and heat. The increased carbon 
gel level in the vulcanizate is associated 
with higher stiffness, as measured by modu- 


Ss a¥&e 


stiffening sets the 








lus. This stiffening effect can also be 
measured by stress-strain tests on test 
rings prepared from the unvulcanized 
stock. Since no bridging agent is involved 


in these tests on the unvulcanized polymer- 
carbon masterbatch, it is concluded that 
carbon gel is the significant factor in the 
carbon reinforement of all unsaturated po- 


Iymers, the concluded 
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FINANCIAL 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0. 
Nine months ended August 31, 1952: net 
income, $4,449,570, equal to $3.48 a com- 
mon share. 


Shell Oil Co., New York, N. Y. First 
nine months, 1952: net earnings, $62,656.- 
651, equal to $4.65 a share, compared with 


$68,770,651, or $5.11 a share, a year earlier. 
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Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., [hila- 
delphia, Pa. Nine months to September 
20, 1952: net profit, $4,967,552, equal to 
04 a common share, compared with $2 
583,088, or 54¢ a share, in the correspond- 
ing months last year. 


S 





Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Year ended August 31, 
1952: net income, $636,159, equal to $6.89 
each on 86,000 common shares, contrasted 
with $1,211,454, or $13.66 each on 85,485 
shares, in the preceding fiscal year; net 
sales, $18,602,846, against $23,343,431; pro- 
vision for income taxes, $6 55,000, against 
$2,152,000; current assets, $6,446,282, cur- 
rent liabilities, $1,935,236, against $9,171,- 
211 and $3,546,826, respectively, on August 


31, 1951. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
First nine months, 1952: net earnings, $1,- 
586,251, equal to $1.91 a share, against 
$2,185,277, or $2.65 a share, in the 1951 
months 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O. 
First nine months, 1952: net profit, $4,186.- 
747, equal to $1.68 each on 2,261,503 com- 
mon shares, compared with $5,190,383, or 
$2.30 each on 2,243,228 shares, a year 
earlier: net sales, $57,169,091, against $60,- 


443,689 


Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. January 
1-September 30, 1952: net earnings, $6,- 
887,033, equal to $3.45 a common. share. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Three months to August 31, 1952: net 
profit, $7,939,889, equal to 36¢ a common 
against $8,944,436, or 44¢ a share, 


$93,938, - 


share, 
in the like period last year; sales, 
024, against $97,781,145. 


The Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati 1, O., 
and domestic subsidiaries. Nine months 
ended August 31, 1952: consolidated net 
profit, $2,255,529, equal to $2.28 a share, 
compared with $2,880,716, or $2.91 a share, 
in the like t 


1 period last year; net sales, 
$56,561,593, against $62,383,220. 


Johns-Manville Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Chird quarter, 1952: consolidated net 1n- 
come, $6,205,416, equal to $1.95 a common 
share, compared with $6,701,889, or $2.12 
a share, in the corresponding quarter ot 
1951: sales, $62,888,586, against 3$58,040,- 


SK Zee 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Nine months to September 30, 1952 
net earnings, $16,080,360, equal to $2.97 
each on 5,268,189 common shares, com- 
pared with $16,687,188, or $3.34 each on 
4,868,189 shares, in the 1951 period; net 
sales, $189,200,342, against $207,012,340. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. First three quar- 
ters, 1952: net income, $56,292,149, equal 
to $3.89 each on 14,470,867 capital shares, 
compared with $49,751,662, or $3.74 each 




















compared with $7,541,922, or $4.39 a share, on 13,291,650 shares, in the same period 
in the corresponding period of 1951 the year before. 
. e 
Dividends Declared 
STOCK OF 
COMPANY RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
1 inger Ce $0.25 q. Oct. 1 Sept. 15 
a Wi ire ~& Cable 0.75 Oct. 21 Oct. 10 
in Rubber Cx 0.10 extra Oct. 24 5 
0.15 a. Oct. 24 5 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Cx 0.2 Nov. 25 4 
0. 20 Nov. 25 t 
ubber C Oct. 24 9 
Gasket & Mig. ¢ : Oct. 25 10 
1S ( " Oct. ZO 10 
. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc $4.50 Pfd. Oct. 25 10 
$3.50 Pid Oct. 25 10 
Tire & oe Com. Oct. 20 3 
vo Par king Cc Sept. 30 2 
Goodyear Tire & he Ee & Dec. 15 7 
Dec. 15 7 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp Oct. 30 5 
Oct. 30 5 
Okonite ( Con Nov. 1 7 
Thermoid (¢ $2.50 Pid Nov. 1 3 








United States Rubber Statistics—July, 1952 














New Supply Distribut‘on Month- 

— A , ‘ ; End 
Production Imports Total Consumption Exports Stocks 

Pp 
Natural rubber, total. 0 46,130 46,130 29,549 136 76,318 
Latex, t l 0 3,121 3,121 3,211 0 8,521 
bber and latex, total.......... 0 49,251 49,251 32,760 136 ——- 84,839 
Synthetic rubbers, tota Berit, 1,456 60,448 58,809 1,473 151,966 
ee 1,357 47,53 48,792 936 115,286 
*7 168 he) 7,267 5,310 0 23,568 
14,426 0 4,426 3,602 342 9,742 
on T1,218 0 1,218 1,105 195 3,370 
1 atex, and s 

tal 58,092 51,707 109,699 91,569 1,609 236,805 
tota 16,213 125 16,338 18,354 735 36,287 
Granp TOTALS.... ec” BOOB 51,832 126,037 109,923 2,344 273,092 


nt plant productic 
slant production 
tIncludes latices. 

Source: Rubber Division, 








NPA, Ut 


ited States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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iF = - | 
mn ADVERTISEMENTS > WARDNE! 
on CLASSIFIED | HARDNESS 
e, 
es . THE LANGUAGE 
8, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) OF THE RUBBER 

| INDUSTRY 
‘ SINCE 1915 
REBUILT BANBURY BODIES AND PARTS FOR SALE OR IN- 
O., | terchange. Sizes #9 pon 411 complete bodies available. oe. parts pe DUROMETER 
this clude rotors, Goor tops, ana rings. We rebuild all sizes of Janburys and 
iet can also tabricate any parts needed, Our Pre Plan rebuilding metho d ronites Nona 
saves your production time. Write for prices and details. INTERSTATE ENTIRE RANGE 
re, WELDING SERVICE, Offices, Metropolitan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. I 
re, . c 
es FOR SALE: 1--SZEGV ARI ATTRITOR TYPE B—60 GALS., 5 BP, TECHNICAL DATA 
: —s/s. 1--Ball & Jewell #1 rotary chrome plated cutter. 1—Abbe Eng. ON REQUEST 
sv rotary cutter. Address Box No, 1185, care ot InpIA Rupper Wor-p. THE SHORE 
FOR SALE: THREE _— CALENDER WITH 14” x 41” ROLLS, 

' no drive. Address Box No. 1187, care of INDIA RusBER WoRLp. aun an ee 
x. . is Ka i 
No MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 90-35 VAN WYCK 
me E EXPEDITE PRODUCTION—RUBBER MAKIN pepdoareyphamny 
7 WANT Db—-TO XPEDITE ~RODUC O? SER M:z NG 
7 machinery including Banbury Mixers, Heavy-Duty Mixers, Calenders, JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 
ot Rubber Rolls & Mixers, Extruders, Grinders & Cutters, Hydraulic Equip 
1() ment, Rotary and Vacuum Shelf Dryers, Injection mole Machines. 

~ Will ider a set-up — now operating or shut down len ottering, 

vive full particulars. P. O. Box 1551, Cuurch Street Sta., New York &, BUYING SELLING 
“= USED MACHINERY RUBBER 

; “ ANTED: LARGE AUTOCLAVE. WE WILL BUY A USED AU- FOR THE 
= ee what a — diameter and 16 "MOLDED. PRODUC TS, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
nt INC., Cockeysville, Md. MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
= “ WANTED TO BUY: 1—00” USED RUBBER MILL, WITHOUT Te, VLA eee ee 
m- : ov) No) 
po drive, Will buy at present location and pay cash. Address Box No. 1182, ERIC BONWITT m= 3. eee 

care of Inpta Rupper Wor vp. 
net i 
) W ANTE D FOR FOREIGN CUSTOMER ANY AND ALL TYPES 
: of used molds for rubber products. If you have anything available, pleas 
address Box No. 1183, care of Ixp1a Rusger Worvp. CUSTOM MIXING 
RU BBER MILL 40” TO 60”, NEW OR USED, MUST BE IN GOOD , a 1 f 
Ile, condition and complete with motor, drive, brake, ete. Give full informa- We do mixing of compounds of rubber, all types o 
jar- tion, including price and delivery. MAYFAIR MOLDED PRODUCTS synthetics, and plastics, Both Banbury and mill mixing 
ual CORP., 4440 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Il. capacity are available, Formulation assistance rendered. 
res, WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUB- 
ach ber machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, K. B. Cc. INDUSTRIES, INC. 
iod trig etc., and also complete plants. Address Box No, 1184, care of 8&1 State St., New Haven, Conn. Phone 7-5662 
NDIA RvuBBER WORLD. Otto J Lang — Mgr 
WANTED: THREE-ROLL CALENDER WITH 20” TO 24” ROLLS, 
_ r without drive. Address Box No. 1186, care of INDIA RUBBER 
ORLD 
: WANTED: TIRE SKIVING MACHINERY. C. BUNKER, BLOOM- MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 
ingdale, Ih. We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
a Sos lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
Sena BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
7 OF . Pp . . . 
oe CAPITAL INVESTMENT, RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST WANTS TO the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
45 enter partnership through investment of large amount of c — with tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

ft pediacice ribose pieel. The investor dors, aot ccusiaer technical secties | | Adin oe ale “Canine” ©. 5. Gani tah 

i“ le acto s orks p yroad., ess ) , 79, pis 

+ care of IxpIa Rupern Wor. 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 
y 14 eee ee 
y. 14 
ae Rubber Plastic Synthetics 
4 Precision Workmanship CUSTOM MIXING 
. 10 CALENDERING be MIXING We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
. 10 l — Mas Batches — 

: " . _* ee colors aster Datches 
43 Rubber & Plastics: Calendering, Mixing, Grinding & All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
717 Pulverizina control. 

v.27 AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE PEQUANOC RUBBER CO 
"45 The Saniseal Mfg. Co. P. O. Box 1315 

17 New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 

13 
2 <4 
Locks 
5318 Central Street LITY MOULDS FOR ALL PURPOSE South Easton, Mass. 
85% 

4,839 nr + al y NET ‘ 
i THE FIRST STEP— A QUALITY MOULD 

3660 
5,286 
3,568 
0,742 
3,370 
6,805 PLAS q ic 
},287 
apo FEATURING: 










MILLING COMPOUNDING GRINDING 


1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5S,N. J. 40 YEARS 
TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 EXPERIENCE 


RUBBER COMPANY, 
INC. 


RLD November, 1952 287 








U. S. Imports, Exports, 


Quar 


tity 
Imports for Consumption of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
140,: 546, i44 $48,168,471 
P 3,934,931 
28,985 





5,136,787 1,3 
224,005 
2,150,425 








64,648 

















PoraLs 59,141,381 $54,048,108 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber tires 
Au € ’ $124,334 
Bi t n 2,502 
Other , 13,114 
rt sia € 
n 212 1,457 
I ear, ts opr 7.326 45,846 
Shoes ar ershoes 
pr 37,962 15,252 
Rubber-soled canvas 
shoes D 1,229 11,318 
Athlet alls 
G n 7,200 1,459 
re S n 23,076 5,479 
( r n 20,650 2,358 
34,507 
H °T is 
er 7,200 782 
1,391 
345 
Rubber gO 
at Ih 1,466 2,812 
R aT tt 
packi 1,670 5,010 
2 398 
3 
1,660 5,893 
6,138 
6,703 
cr 10,126 
z $,934 
914 
$40 624 
n 1,335 911 
Ot r r 41,942 
TALS $399,557 
GR aLs, IM . $54,447,665 





and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED, 





Hard rubber goods 
Battery 


Ott 1€r 


June, 1952 


Quantity Value 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 





} 





Lbs. 


chewing gu 


ToOrTaLts 





yoxes. e no. 
Other electrical goods 








123,750 $54,011 
600 1,719 
1,007,540 243,512 
1,102,207 454,808 
438,023 237,295 
37,456 25,945 
2,022,684 190,913 
1,585,875 65,912 


6,318,135 $1,274,115 


$9,685 $99,831 

121,203 122,406 
120,73 

16,117 98,452 

29,013 51,320 
19,023 21,381 


607 532 





15,323 


145,989 89,464 
. 32,219 


58,891 3,223.717 
48,477 
1,895 
15,273 
4,493 
2,940 
10,923 


578,514 
110,953 





65.130 


44,148 82,156 
38,642 186,397 
1,467 8,348 
12,900 53,304 
2,194 37,472 
4,582 574 
7 1 OSS 186.367 
302,870 258,020 


Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube 
Shipments, Production, Inventory, August, July, 1952; 
First Eight Months, 1952-1951 


, rs , Aupgus 
ies 1952 
Orig I é 311,75¢ 
Rey 335,845 
Export 84,526 
LOT 6,732,127 
Product », 927,182 
ve 7,785,060 
Truck ana Bus ¢ , 
S 
Oris equip 320,236 
Replacement 890,262 
Export 16,520 
ToTAl 1,257,027 
Pr t 1,005,640 
Inve rv € 2 851,786 
7 j ” ve ( ” 








Passenger Including Motorcycle 
and Truck and Bus Tube 
Shipment 
Orig equipme 1 638,420 
Re ement $706,000 
Ext rt 86.446 
LOTAI 5,430,916 
Productior 4,867,085 
Inventory end of mont 10,627,482 
Ne ative dat Ss report inc ( 
So R er M € Ass t 








Ju y, 

1952 

G85, 987 
5,057, Ss. 35 


200,382 
787,086 
44,611 
1,032,079 
1,118,940 
3,102,192 


1,186,369 
5,844,919 
116,687 
7,147,975 
7,096,911 
1,647,047 


1,185,084 








in prior mor 
Ni es 








14,484,493 
32,836,177 


19,099,592 
23,562,100 


467,095 429,852 
$7,787,765 43,091,544 
48,468,255 43,024,807 

7,785,069 2'967.43: 





oh 927 3,790,081 
639,347 6,764,472 

575,607 508,258 
9,606,881 11,062,811 
10,671,080 11,379,662 
2,851,786 1,065,074 









17,876,420 22,889,673 
38,475,524 30,326,572 
1,042,702 938,110 
57,394,646 54,154,355 
59,139,335 54,404,554 
10,636,855 4,032,506 
? 889,662 


33, 3,047, 296 


42 088, 802 2 
42,661,664 





10,627,482 


ths. 

















June, 1952 
Quantity Value 
61,332 53,842 
V-type fan belts. lbs, 97,057 127,149 
Transmissior 
V-belts........lbs. 96,420 215,817 
Flat belts......Jbs. 40,932 61,683 
Conveyor and eleva- 
i sae ee 67,783 71,5387 
Other.... +n 4bOSe 1,788 3,461 
Hose 
Molded and braided, 
lb 394,790 335,971 
W rapped and 
built 277,767 206,230 
Other hose a 
ing. 98,637 132,204 
Packing 
Sheet type.......dbs. 52,809 30,916 
Other » of0S, 142,947 3 
ling and flooring. lbs. 145,785 i 
ae and matting g. Ibs. 653,747 177,161 
Thread: bare. lbs. 3,118 7,161 
Textile covered . .lbs. 6,447 24,077 
rubber for 
nufacture lbs, — $33,150 
manufactures hints 573,359 
TOTALS $10,794,694 
GRAND TOTALS, ALL 
MUBBER EXPORTS....... j§§ see5s $12,068,809 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
Lbs. 


UNMANUFACTURED, 
Crude rubber. 
GR-S type synt 
ber. . 


$190,975 


348,385 





3,390 1,795 


351,775 $192,77 


TOPAES... 5 


MANUFACTURED 











ibber drug sundries. eke 8 sere’ $216 
: oys, balls, novel Ities ti 850 
Packir ig, except sheet 
type. ae lbs, 10 105 
Mats and matting. tbs. 1,262 992 
CANOE. 68065 wie 259 


TOTALS 
GRAND Torats, ALI 
Rt BBER REEXPORTS 


States 


SOURCE: us, ni 
igton, D. C. 


1 ++ 
Vepartmer 


Bureau 
f Cor 








Compounding Ingredients— 
Price Changes and Additions 





Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 
Litharge, Eagle and National 
A lb. 30.1675 SO.1685 
Eagle and Nationa 
l ) a a 5 
d, i Eagle a 1 
. Lead lb 1625 1725 
oad, silicate: Eagle. lb. 175 .1925 
1 Lead ; lb. 15 +86 
Blowing Agents 
Blow Agent CP 975 lb. oo 
Carbon Blacks 
black A, lb 06 10 
E lb 135 175 








Zinc oxides: 

Azo ZZZ-11, -44, -55 lb 1425 
35% leaded lb 144 
50% leaded. - lb. 145 

Eagle A A, lead d-fr ee lb, 1425 
5°% leaded lb, 1425 
35% leaded. lb. 144 
50% leaded. lh. 145 

Florence Green Sea lb 16 
Red Seal. lt BS 
White Seal. . lb, 165 

Horsehead XX-4 -78...1b. .1425 

Kadox- 15, -17, -22. : lb, .1425 

‘ ; lb 165 
lb. 144 
lb, 145 
lh. 1425 
lb, 1425 





Plasticizers and Softeners 


Harchemex lb, 3025 
Harflex 500 <0 36 


39% 
3875 
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975 
795 





1685 

















A 


Adamson United Co. ..182 
Adhesive Products Corp. 
Aetna-Standard Engineering 


Akron Rubber 
ee ere ee 


| Re SS Parer ers rer trepare™ : 
Sibert, Ea, Ge SOW ces. ee 
Alco Oil & Chemical Corp 
Alrose Chemical Co. ...... 
Aluminum Flake Co. ..... 


\merican Cyanamid Co., 
Caleo Chemical Div. 

American Resinous Chem- 
et CO. ace k tences 

American Zine Sales Co. 

Ames, B. C., C 

Atlas: Valve “Go, veseecs es 


Baird Rubber & Trading 
Co, ERE. osnse ee re 

Baker Castor Oil Co., The 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
COS. agin aw was sielei cect cate 


Barry, Lawrence N. .... <<. 
Beacon Chemical Industries, 

| re pekceneen ve 
Berlow and = Schlosser Co. 


sinney & Smith Co. 
Black Rock Mfg. Co. ..... ; 


Bolling, Stewart, & Co., Inc. 
Bonwitt, Eric 








Burgess Pigment C 


abot, Godfrey L., Ine. 


Front C 


Cambridge Instrument Co., 
RNEs etekecduanee 
Carey, Philip, Mfg. ¢ 
HC sevsesece 
Carter Bell Mfg. Co., 1 
Claremont Waste 
CLASSIFIED 


TISEMENTS 


leveland Liner 





Colledge, E. W. General 
Sales Agent, Inc. a 
Colonial Insulator Co., The 
Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp. TRAV Ten 
Columbian Carbon Co, 


Insert 249, 





CONSULTANTS & ENGI- 
PEREMINGS 2b aa peeencee cas 


Dewey & <Almy Chemical 


ver 


193 
1 


5 


rR \ 


> 
06 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index ts maintained 


our readers. It ts not 


for the conventence o} 


part of the advertisers’ 


contract and INpIA RuBBER WorLD assumes no 


responsibility to advertisers for its correctness. 


Diamond Alkali Co. ..... 


Dow Corning SOM, iacexs 209 


du Pont de Nemours, E. I., 








Rubber iv. 
( r 
E 

Eagle-Picher ( The .. 7 
Elm City Rubber Co., The 
Emery Industries, Inc. ... 263 
Eri Y > & Mfg. Co. 
Erie Foundry Co... 6esc8es 17 





MG. xeace ue 
Ferry Machine ( Seth 
lity Machine (Co., Ine. 25¢ 


Supply 





Foxboro Co., ee 
French Oil Mill achinery 
tis “SME Savweweseas 





Gammeter, W. F., Co., The 27¢ 
Gelb, R.. & Sons, Inc. .... 285 
General Atlas Carbon ( 

















The 197 
General 

Corp. 26 
General 

nesia 27 
General 

2O8 «s 8 
Genseke Brothe 
Gidley Research oe 20 
Glidden Co., The cal 

& Pigment Co. m) 
Goodrich, = il 

Co. (Chemicals) ........ 157 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical 

Co. (Hye 
Goodyear i 

Co., Ince., 

Division f t 

Hi 

Hadley Bros.--Uhl ( 
Hale and Kullgre 17 
Hall P. Co., 17 
Hardesty Chemical Co. 78 
Hardman, H. V., Co., 268 
Harwick Standard Chemie 

ik. ak. Sanna waes conn Dee 
Heveatex BD cise ee 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., 

h cicaaa eee hos . 5 
Holliston Mills, Inc rhe 
Holmes, Stanley H., Co. .. 2¢ 
Home Rubber Co. .... - 281 
Howe Machinery Co., In 28 
Buber, J. M., Corp. «... 1 








kK 
K. B. C. Industries, Inc. .. 28 
Kopper C li 

L 


COFP. ces aeces 
Marine Magnesium Produ 
Division of Merck & (¢ 





























Co. ra S 
Monsanto Chemical C 
Morris, T ng 
Machines 2 
Muehl ns, Be I 
N 
Nat 1 Le ( 
National Rubber Mac ‘ 
Ga. sexes ante 
National Shera & 
Machine Co., 8 
Natural Rubber Bi iu 
Naug Chemical Divi- 
sit UL. SS. Rubbe 
CO. swnceens 
Neville Co The 7 
New Jerse Z ( 
oO 
OPW Cory , 
Osborn Mat ( 
The 
P 
'g i Chen s 
At 
I iC eee 8 
ia Industrial 





Corp. aT 
Rubber Co... 18¢ 
ips Chemical Co 

158, 167, 256, 266, 28 


J., & Co., In 














( 
st ( : ( 
St er Chen ( 
st Wells ¢ 
~ () { 
I 
lPanney-Costello, Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Cos 
festworth Laboratories, I: 
I 
ry} ‘ 
Pir oe ( 
I ir 
| 1 ¢ 
I 
( 
( ( Co., I 
Insert 17 
{ Engineering & 
I a 
( te Ru Ma 
Ex ? . 
{ S 1 Recl y 
( lr 
\ 
\ Rn, 7 ( I 
Vels ( 
\W 
Wa Levi ¢ ( 
\Ve gton Sears ( 
Wes Electrical Inst 
COG. sevewenesee 
Vhit Pr ts ( 
Whittak Clark & Da s 
lr bash Q 
Wil s ©. 3 at I x 
Wils Charles J ( 
In Ee EP Ere re 7 
WV ite Chemical Co ot 
W oloc ( ( Ir 
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.. helpless 


When the calf is tied it’s helpless. When your plant 
is short of any product due to the failure of your sup- 
plier to deliver as you need, you may not be helpless, 
but you cannot avoid the cost of substitutes. 


Manufacturers of rubber products are assured a 
continuing supply of top-quality, uniform, eco- 
nomical-to-use TEXAS ’’E’’ and TEXAS “’M” channel 
blacks when they do business with the Sid Richardson 
Carbon Co. 


Our own complete facilities, the world’s largest chan- 
nel black plant, and nearby natural resources assure 


your present and future needs. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Std Richardson 


Cc AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAM BUILOING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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j 
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= Schulman Inc. 


SCRAP RUBBER 


° RUDE RUBBER 






HARD RUBBER DUST 


NEW YORK CITY AKRON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
500 Fifth Ave. 790 E. Tallmadge 738 Statler Bidg. 14th & Converse 
LOngacre 4-5960 . HEmlock 4124 Liberty 2-2717 BRidge 5326 





RA. S 
TRADE - IK For 30 years, Climco Processed 


< 
Ve VIC. Liners have maintained their 
8 unrivaled reputation throughout 
ecawspat. i the rubber industry by giving 
: Ue ah? outstanding service. For example: 
ne a NS 


OTT) ND, D.OUI®: 


NE 


% Climco Processing eliminates stock adhesions 
— making separation of stock and liner an 
easy operation. This saves labor and power. 


{LLUSTRATED LINER BOOK Ey % Climco Processing lengthens the life of your liners 
several times, greatly reducing liner purchases. 


% Climco Processing protects the stock in many 
ways—preserves its tackiness—cuts down re- 
jects and stock losses due to gauge distortion. 


Let us tell you the whole story on this proved product. 


ee THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
Tells all abouf Climco Liners 5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
ye ayatanaciacye aia Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


better service from liners. 

. West Coast Representative: —MERIT WESTERN CO. 
Write f # 

ee een ee 1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


CLI 


PROCESSED J LINERS 


PeevrnG THE RUBBER INGUSTRY FOR 30 YEARS 








